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PREFACE 


Although a full scale study of the German campaign in the Balkans of 
spring 1941 is conspicuously missing from the historical literature on 
World War II, this work does not aim to fill this gap. Rather, its pur- 
pose is to examine the relationship between Hitler’s overall strategy 
during the years 1940-1 on one hand and his policy towards two neigh- 
bouring, related countries in southeastern Europe on the other. Thus, 
it is intended both to examine the effect of Hitler’s strategy as a whole 
on one particular part of his policy, and also to use that part as a measur- 
ing rod by means of which it is possible to see whether German strategy 
in this period conforms to the picture generally painted by modern 
scholarship. In the process of checking Hitler’s strategy as a whole 
against his policy towards a particular area it was found necessary to 
throw overboard fairly important bits of the traditional view on both. 

This is a study of Hitler’s strategy and of a particular part of that 
strategy. It is thus not concerned with the details of military operations 
except in so far as they are relevant to that subject. The actual cam- 
paigns have therefore been allocated only a few pages and discussed 
simply in outline. The deployment for these campaigns and subsequent 
regrouping, on the other hand, have been described in some detail 
because of their importance in the preparations for Hitler’s Russian 
campaign. This book is therefore the opposite of what one would 
normally expect from an operational study; much space and attention 
are devoted to background, preparations and consequences, little to 
actual military operations. 

This study aims to examine the relationship between Hitler’s 
strategy as a whole and his policy towards a particular area. It therefore 
consists of chapters examining the latter in some detail which alternate 
with others concerned with a less exacting survey of the former. 
Although the context and limited scope of this study make it impossible 
to examine Hitler’s strategy in anywhere near sufficient detail to 
establish new interpretations I did not feel this should prevent me 
from expressing my views about this subject even when they do not 
coincide with what is usually believed. However, it was felt that in 
such cases some documentation at least was necessary, and thus such 
questions as when Hitler decided to abandon his invasion of the United 
Kingdom, or what was the nature of his relationship with Russia in 
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October-November 1940, are discussed in more detail and with the 
aid of more documents than would be possible or necessary in a study 
concerned solely with Hitler’s policy towards Greece and Yugoslavia. 

For the sake of simplicity, the book is divided into two parts: one 
dealing with the period from April to November 1940, the other with 
the one from December 1940 to June 1941. It is assumed that Hitler’s 
greatest worry during the first of these periods was how to solve the 
English problem, while the Russian problem formed the centre of his 
interests in the second. This, of course, is to some extent an over- 
simplification. Hitler was concerned with the problem posed by the 
Soviet Union long before November 1940, and the English one con- 
tinued to worry him long after that date. Moreover, the two problems 
were interrelated in his mind. Yet it would seem that this way of divid- 
ing up the sequence of events provides a framework that is more or 
less adequate in order to understand his policy towards Greece and 
Yugoslavia, if nothing else. I therefore decided to adhere to it despite 
all difficulties. By implication, Hitler’s objectives in and attitudes to 
these two countries during the first period must be seen mainly - 
though not exclusively - as functions of his efforts to defeat England, 
while his determination to smash Russia largely dictated them during 
the second. Within this framework, however, almost infinite room for 
manoeuvre remains. Into this, other factors can, and will, be intro- 
duced. 

My gratitude is extended to my supervisors at the London School of 
Economics, Professor J. Joll and Mr D. C. Watt, who read all or parts 
of my thesis and made many necessary corrections; to the staffs of the 
Foreign Office, Admiralty, Imperial War Museum and Wiener 
Libraries, all of whom were always more than willing to help in the 
tracing of source material; to Professor A. Hillgruber, who was kind 
enough to answer several queries and send over some unprinted 
material in his possession; to Miss Vera Roitman, who did a profes- 
sional job on the maps, and to Mr Geoffrey Warner, formerly of 
Reading University, who showed unexampled generosity in offering 
me hospitality at his home, lending me considerable quantities of 
unpublished material, allowing me to use his own manuscripts, and 
discussing the present work with me during a great many unforgettable 
hours. I am also in debt to the Ford Foundation, which helped finance 
my studies and to the Central Research Fund of the University of 
London, which was so generous as to enable me to buy material with- 
out which this book could not have been written. 


M. v. 1 
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BETWEEN THE AXIS MILLSTONES 


On 9 August 1940 an unusually long dispatch from the embassy in 
Rome lay before the officers of the military attache branch at the 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW) in Berlin. Deciphered, the 
telegram read : 

General Roatta 1 invited me today and asked me to transmit the following 
wishes of the Italian general staff: 

The general staff of the army received from the political leadership the order 
to prepare a plan for an attack on Yugoslavia, predicated on the commitment 
of Italian forces against the northern border of Yugoslavia through Carinthia 
and Styria... The initiation of these preparations did not mean that Italy 
meant to attack on shortest order, but only meant preparation by the general 
staff for a contingency that might arise in 2 months, in 1 year, or perhaps not 
at all . 2 

General von Rintelen3 who sent the telegram added that Roatta had 
explained that an attack across the Julian Alps alone was not feasible 
and that the employment of an Italian army numbering 8 to 10 divi- 
sions from Austria was necessary. Consequently the Italian general 
staff had a few requests to make: would their allies please help with 
supplies, the use of railroads, hospitals (with German personnel) and, 
most important, 5000 motor vehicles? And could the necessary staff 
talks start as soon as possible ?■* 

Could they ? In order to fully understand both the Italian request and 
the German answer, it is necessary to go back and consider the impor- 
tance of Yugoslavia to Hitler, Mussolini, the Axis and the war. The 
starting point in so doing is March 1939. 


YUGOSLAVIA - THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT 

While it would be possible to write books about Hitler’s attitude to, 
say, Russia or England, it is singularly difficult to get a dear picture of 
his thoughts on southeastern Europe in general, and Yugoslavia in 
particular. As an Austrian, he told Mussolini, he was ‘familiar with all 
these regions and the mentality of their inhabitants’;* words, however, 
which mean little because Hitler considered himself a specialist on 
almost any subject. In his Mein Kampf there are some singularly 
unflattering references to Germany’s World War I Balkan allies: he 
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calls them ‘old impotent Gerumpel (trash) and ‘rotten bodies’. To him 
the region was a barbaric and inhospitable one, infested by Serbische 
Bombenschmeisser, an uncivilized world. 6 

Although large parts of southeastern Europe had at one time or 
other been ruled from Vienna and still contained large German- 
speaking populations, Hitler never used these facts as he did in other 
parts of Europe. Like Bismarck before him, he seems to have been of 
the opinion that ‘the territorial problems and internal relationships of 
the [Balkan] states’ did not concern Germany.? He even went so far as 
to declare his ‘absolute political disinterest’ in this region in article 3 
of the secret protocol of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of 23 August 
1939. « A a a mwv &t 

Economically, however, things were very different. In the event of 
a war against the west, such as Hitler had to reckon with, Germany 
would be blockaded and cut off from her overseas supplies; and six 
years of intensive effort had not, at the outbreak of World War II, 
guaranteed her anything like self sufficiency in the most essential war 
materials. The countries of southeastern Europe, poorly developed 
industrially but comparatively rich in natural resources, were the 
obvious source - situated at the Reich’s very back door - from which 
to draw some of the deficient materials. Chief amongst those was oil. 
With wartime demand exceeding supply (home production plus opera- 
tional reserves) by 4 to 6 million tons in 1939, Germany’s situation in 
this respect was unenviable. The only source from which the gap could 
be bridged were the Ploesti oil fields in Rumania, producing six million 
tons in 1939. The capacity of these fields, moreover, could be consider- 
ably augmented.? 

Great as the importance of oil undoubtedly was, it is an error - a very 
fashionable one - to allow it to overshadow the value of the other raw 
materials which the Balkans could, and did, supply. Among these, the 
most important were chrome, manganese, copper, lead, nickel, tin and 
aluminium, ill of them indispensable for the production of arms 
and therefore to the war effort. Yugoslavia’s share in the supply of 
these materials was by no means insignificant. In aluminium, for 
instance, she supplied about one third of Germany’s demand. Her 
output in copper, lead and hemp, though by no means sufficient to 
cover German needs, was still about the only major source open to 
Germany in wartime Europe. Above all, her production of tin was 
large enough to satisfy almost all Germany’s requirements. 10 As a 
source of raw materials, therefore, Yugoslavia ranked second only to 
Rumania. 

Who should get hold of these resources was a problem that pre- 
occupied the leaders of the Rome-Berlin Axis for some time before the 
war. Though in principle the two dictators had divided their Lebensg 
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raume in such a way as to make the ‘East’ belong to Germany and the 
‘Mediterranean’ to Italy, the boundaries between these areas had - 
deliberately so, on Hitler’s side 11 - been left vague. Their definition, 
varying considerably from time to time and from capital to capital, was 
a cause of constant friction within the Axis, with Yugoslavia as a focal 
point. 

Rome’s position on this question is best summarized in the words of 
Attolico, its ambassador in Berlin, who asserted that ‘the Mediterranean 
has certainly been assigned to Italy, and the adjacent countries and the 
Danube basin [sic] also belong to this area’. 12 By the time it was made, 
however, this claim had lost any semblance of reality. Much better 
equipped economically than either Italy or France, Germany began to 
acquire economic leadership in the region in 1936. 18 The annexation 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia turned such Italian preeminence as had 
existed in the Danube basin in the early thirties into a myth. The occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia in particular gave the Duce a nasty jolt, 
because he regarded himself as the principal architect of the Munich 
settlement . '4 Hounded out of central Europe, he tried to make a stand 
over Yugoslavia. In a speech dated 26 March 1939, he said that 
‘geographically, politically, historically, militarily’ the Mediterranean 
belonged to Italy, and that the Mediterranean included the Adriatic, so 
that Italian interests in relation to the Slavs there were ‘preeminent 
but not exclusive’. 18 He then made representations in Berlin to see 
whether this attitude was shared there, only to receive an answer that 
was conciliatory in form but highly ambiguous in substance. 16 

How to get hold of Yugoslavia was another point on which the Axis 
partners differed. Hitler’s approach to this problem was almost purely 
economic; the Balkans were one place where he does not seem to have 
had any territorial aspirations, and his main aim there was to secure, 
among that of other countries, Yugoslavia’s output of raw materials. 
This was an aim that could best be achieved by friendly relations - and 
German-Yugoslav relations in the years immediately preceding the 
war were friendly - and by means of peaceful penetration, such as 
practised by Shacht. Mussolini, on the other hand, took a different 
view of the matter; not only did he have his territorial claims on 
Yugoslavia, dating from the vittoria mutilata of World War I - Dalma- 
tia, etc. - but to him Yugoslavia was a French stooge specifically 
created with the intent of containing Italy, ‘a typical Versailles crea- 
tion*. While Hitler wanted a viable - not to say strong - Yugoslavia 
with whom he could trade, Mussolini’s aim was to dismember her - by 
political means if possible, by armed force if opportune. 

The Duce’s history as a Yugoslav-baiter was, indeed, a long one. 

His dispute with that country dated almost from his assumption of 
power, or even earlier if his role in D’Annunzio’s 1919 Fiume expedition 
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is counted. His lever for dismembering Yugoslavia was the Croat 
autonomist movement headed by Vladko Macek, and in particular the 
cut-throats of Ante Pavelic’s more extremist Ustace organization. In 
■93 7 > however, Mussolini concluded that, following the decline of 
French influence as a result of Hitler's remilitarization of the Rhineland 
and the gradual disintegration of the Balkan Entente, his subversive 
policy was likely to drive an isolated Belgrade into the arms of a resur- 
gent Germany. He therefore reversed his policy, effecting a rapproche- 
ment and signing a non-aggression pact with Yugoslavia in the hope 
of turning her into an Italian satellite and thus keeping her out of 
Hitler’s reach. In this policy he found a convenient partner in the 
quasi-fascist government of Milan Stoyadinovic, a man ostensibly 
willing to play the role cast for him and who was also personally 
congenial to Mussolini. 

The fall of Stoyadinovic in February 1939 put an end to this policy. 
Rome now decided to assign an independent Croatia, tom from Yugo- 
slavia and linked to Italy by a personal union, the role previously 
earmarked for Yugoslavia. 18 Connections with Macek, allowed to lapse 
during the Stoyadinovic era, were re-established almost immedi- 
ately. 1 * Everything seemed to be going smoothly when the news of the 
Prague coup brought home to Mussolini the dangers inherent in such 
a policy. Disappointed because twenty years of conspiracy with Italy 
had failed to produce results, the Croat separatist movement might 
turn to Berlin. When Macek’s first lieutenant, August Kosutic, went 
to Prague in mid March ‘for personal reasons’, Rome feared that the 
Croats had drawn the - for Italy - wrong conclusions from the Czech 
affair, and panicked. 20 

If further proof is needed of the way in which Yugoslavia formed 
the object of a dispute between Rome and Berlin, it is supplied by what 
followed. Afraid lest the Croats turn to Germany, Mussolini suddenly 
decided he had to do everything to strengthen Belgrade against them. 
Performing a complete volte face, he all at once discovered Italy was, 
after all, interested in a ‘strong and united Yugoslavia’, and even 
started to promote, after years of warmongering, Yugoslav-Hungarian 
friendship as a barrier against German expansion in the direction of the 
Adriatic.* 1 To avoid jeopardizing Belgrade’s position, moreover, he 
postponed his planned invasion of Albania until he could sound out 
Yugoslavia and perhaps offer her some kind of compensation.* 2 

Mussolini, however, was too much of a Yugoslav-baiter to persist 
for long in this policy. Having received some kind of reassurances from 
Berlin to the effect that Germany did not lay exclusive claim to Yugo- 
slavia, he soon resumed his connections with Macek. More dangerously 
still, he went ahead with his invasion of Albania. The character of that 
operation, however, underwent a change; it was turned into a demon- 
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station of Italian independence vis a vis the Axis partner and inter- 
preted as a measure designed to call a halt to German expansion in 
southeastern Europe. 28 

To the Germans the occupation of Albania on 7 April 1939 was, 
indeed, most unwelcome. Since their factories were working overtime 
in preparation for war, they were sensitive to any upheaval that might 
endanger the free flow of raw materials; moreover, they anticipated the 
Anglo-French accusation that the Axis was out to dominate this 
region.^ The Italian action, while of little value strategically and 
economically, lent substance to precisely that accusation. While 
ostensibly congratulating the Duce on 15 April, therefore, Goring also 
warned him not to repeat the Albanian adventure elsewhere; all the 
Axis wanted from Yugoslavia was a benevolent neutrality that would 
allow Italy and Germany to make all purchases necessary for the war 
effort. Mussolini was not easily convinced; to him a reliable Yugoslavia 
was an occupied, or at least a dismembered one. 26 

Ignoring Goring’s warning, therefore, Mussolini went on intriguing 
with Macek’s envoys. Late in May his foreign minister Galeazzo Ciano 
recorded in his diary an agreement that had allegedly been arrived 
at with the Croats. The agreement provided for a Croat rebellion 
financially supported by Italy to start within four to six months; 
Italian troops would then be called in and an independent Croatia 
proclaimed. This state would then enter in a kind of confederation 
with Italy. 26 All this in defiance of Hitler, who continued to stress the 
importance of a ‘strong and united Yugoslavia’. 2 ? 

Mussolini’s hopes were soon dashed. Macek disowned the agreement 
which, he claimed, had been negotiated behind his back. 28 Instead he 
signed, on 23 August, a Sporazum (agreement) with the Yugoslav 
minister president Dragisa Cvetkovic, which gave the Croats a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy and made Macek himself deputy premier. 
With this Mussolini, who now had to fall back on the extremist Ustace 
organization, effectively saw his hopes for dismembering Yugoslavia 
buried. 

Help came from an unexpected side. The shadow of war was hanging 
over Europe, and Hitler began to realize that, in spite of the ‘Pact of 
Steel* signed between Germany and Italy on 22 May, Mussolini was 
not going to enter the war. To get him in, the Fiihrer unexpectedly 
dangled the Yugoslav bait before Gano’s eyes on 12 August. Provided 
the Axis countries covered each other’s back, he said, they could 
eliminate what he called ‘the uncertain neutrals’; Italy, for instance, 
should fall upon Yugoslavia who could be considered such an ‘uncer- 
tain neutral’. 2 ? 

War broke out on 1 September; Mussolini swallowed his pride and 
stayed out. Nor did Hitler resent the fact for very long. After the 
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termination of the Polish campaign he realized that he could do without 
his ally whose ‘nonbelligerence’, moreover, served the useful purposes 
of protecting his southern flank and keeping open a door for overseas 
imports. Once Germany was at war and blockaded, Yugoslavia’s im- 
portance as a supplier of raw material increased; on 5 October, there- 
fore, an economic treaty was signed between the two countries, 
effectively tying almost the whole of the latter’s output in raw materials 
to the former’s use. 30 This in turn led to an immediate flare-up in 
German-Italian relations with Ciano instructing his representative in 
Belgrade to see what he could do to prevent agreement. 31 

Hitler’s desire to keep the war away from Yugoslavia was not helped 
by that country’s policy. He mm ed in as she was between Germany, 
Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria - all of them more or less hostile - 
Yugoslavia’s only possible course was to stay out of the conflict, but 
her sympathies, particularly those of the army and air force, were 
clearly on the side of the allies. In September 1939, Prince Paul is 
reported to have said to the French minister, Brugere, that his country 
would enter the war on the side of the allies as soon as the latter seized 
Salonika - and thus secured an Italian-proof connection with Yugo- 
slavia - and cleared the Adriatic and Mediterranean of the Axis. 32 
Yugoslavia also participated wholeheartedly in the planning of the 
Anglo-French Salonika expedition in the winter of 1939-40. 33 

With spring and the fall of France Yugoslavia’s pro-western policy 
crumbled. The outbreak of war had deprived Yugoslavia of her pre- 
vious support in resisting the Axis, and the military defeat of the west 
left her at the mercy of Germany. Prince Paul, however, had foreseen 
this possibility as early as autumn 1939, and was looking for another 
ally capable of making Germany think twice. There was only one 
state in Europe strong enough to play this role: the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia’s relations with Moscow had not been good in the inter- 
war years. Belgrade like Paris had served as an asylum for a great many 
White Russians, who were cordially received. Until 1939 Czarist 
Russia was represented in Belgrade by a Mr Strandtman, a former 
councillor at the Czarist embassy. In autumn 1939, however, Strandt- 
man talked with Prince Paul, and then suddenly announced he was no 
longer representing a government that no longer existed. Prince Paul 
had evidently decided to improve his relations with Stalin; the opening 
of negotiations, however, was delayed until ugly rumours concerning 
a forthcoming Italian attack on Yugoslavia 8 - 1 forced Belgrade to act. 

In March, the Yugoslav foreign minister Cincar Markovic established 
contact with Moscow via Ankara. He pointed out Italy’s expansionist 
tendencies and suggested that Russia ought not to tolerate this policy. 

In reply Moscow formally stated that it opposed Italy’s Balkan aspira- 
tions, and came out energetically for the maintenance of the status quo. 
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Underscoring its point, the Soviet government expressed willingness to 
enter into negotiations towards an economic treaty; these began on 
14 April and on 11 May ended with the signature of an accord. On 
24 June, moreover, diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were established, and Belgrade sent Milan Gavrilovic, a leader of the 
Serb Agrarian Party and a confirmed liberal, to Moscow.’ 6 

As Italy came nearer intervention in the war, the likelihood that 
Yugoslavia would be drawn in increased. Having made his decision to 
join Hitler in Marche 6 Mussolini was casting around for a victim 
small enough to suit Italy’s limited resources. 8 ? The choice turned out 
to be a very limited one; as early as 1936 Stamage had recognized that, 
in the event of a European war, Italy’s weakness would render her 
unable to attack anywhere except on the ‘eastern front’, that is either 
Greece or Yugoslavia. 88 Even Mussolini was forced to admit - heaven 
only knows what this must have cost him - that Italy would be unable 
to do ‘anything spectacular’, 39 and when he issued his so-called ‘plan of 
war’ on 31 March 1940 he envisaged offensive action only on the 
Balkan front. 40 Talking about Croatia, the Duce’s hands ‘fairly 
itched’ 41 At the end of April, he had his army chief-of-staff Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani prepare a plan of war based upon an offensive against 
Yugoslavia, and the air force started to deploy accordingly. 42 His first 
reaction to the German invasion of the Low Countries of 10 May was 
to time the rising of Pavelic’s Ustace, with whom an agreement similar 
to the one he had previously tried to obtain from Macek had been 
signed in January, for early June. 48 As late as 29 May he confirmed his 
directive to Graziani. 44 At this period, just as one year earlier, these 
measures had a pronounced anti-German edge; their purpose, among 
others, was to get hold of a disputed area while the Big Brother was 
engaged elsewhere - snatch as you can. 

Mussolini’s army and air force were just starting their preparations 
when a letter from the Fiihrer arrived, and brought his plans to a halt. 
Hitler had learnt of his ally’s intentions in April 46 and confirmation 
reached him in May. 46 After all that we have seen of his Yugoslav 
policy, it is not hard to see why he was unhappy about the Duce’s plans. 
Hitler’s overwhelming priority during this period was the west; here 
he had concentrated almost all his troops and hoped to gain a decisive 
victory. In this context Italy’s plans presented a diversion, and one that 
was totally unrelated to the war against France and England. Moreover, 
they did not make strategic sense. Even if completely successful, 
nothing more than the transformation of the Adriatic into an Italian 
lake could be achieved. The Adriatic, however, is an inland sea with 
limited strategic significance; being in possession of both sides of the 
Straits of Otranto, Italy could seal it off in any case. A successful 
campaign, moreover, would have the disadvantage of finally settling 
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the question as to whose sphere of influence Yugoslavia belonged to, 
and this in a way which was not, his declarations to the contrary not- 
withstanding, what Hitler wanted. 

But would it be successful? Hitler and his army high command 
(OKH) were not sure. They doubted whether ‘Yugoslav national 
structure* was as ‘decayed’ as the Italians tried to make out;-*? and 
World War I had taught them a healthy respect for the Yugoslav 
soldierd 8 Everything considered, therefore, they tended to share 
Graziani’s scepticism. 

Leaving these doubts aside, the Italian plan carried other dangers. 
Following the agreement of October, Yugoslavia’s entire economy had 
been geared to the Axis, so that an attack on her could not but disrupt - 
temporarily at least - the flow of raw materials. Even worse, Yugo- 
slavia’s covetous neighbours - Hungary and Bulgaria - might seize the 
opportunity to intervene, possibly drawing in Rumania^ as well. This 
in turn would spell disaster to German war production, dependent 
as it was on Balkan raw materials. Finally, there was the mystery of 
Yugoslav-Soviet relations. Little as Hitler knew about these, he sus- 
pected a military pact and was definitely worried. 60 A Balkan explosion, 
such as might be produced by an Italian attack on Yugoslavia, might 
provide the Soviets with an excuse to surge southward; whether they 
would stop before reaching the Ploesti oil fields was anybody’s guess. 

For all these reasons, Hitler did not dream of giving his ally the green 
light over Yugoslavia. On 18 April he sent him a letter in which, while 
denouncing ‘the smaller neutral states’ which ‘think they can enjoy the 
privilege of gravely insulting or damaging ... insolently a few great 
powers’ invoking ‘democratic freedom of the press and public opinion’ 
to excuse themselves, he added that ‘I... am naturally convinced that 
for us it is desirable to hold the Balkanic region ... out of the war.’ 61 
On 26 April he was reported ‘struggling with all possible means’ to 
keep the Balkans quiet. 62 To make sure Mussolini did not move he 
refused Italy’s request for arms, 68 and by 23 May he believed he had 
the ‘reins well in hand’. 6 ^ Four days later, however, his army com- 
mander-in-chief was still sufficiently nervous to tell the foreign 
minister, Joachim (von) Ribbentrop, that he personally should take 
care lest the Balkans be driven into disorder by Italy. 66 On 30 May 
a letter arrived from Mussolini, announcing that ‘I hold it desirable 
to prevent the extension of the conflict to the settore danubiano- 
balcanico from which Italy too, derives supplies.’ 68 

Strange as it may seem, this ostensibly conciliatory letter alarmed 
Hitler. He knew his co-dictator too well to take him at his word, and in 
any case had not yet forgotten the unpleasant way in which the Albanian 
affair was sprung on him. This time he did not want to take any 
chances. He therefore proceeded to write Mussolini a letter in which he 
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assured his ally that he was ‘in perfect accord* with his desire to keep 
the Danube basin and the Balkans out of the conflict. Moreover, he 
recommended that the Duce make a public statement to that effect. 

To allow his ally time to digest the message, Hitler also asked him to 
postpone his entry into the war from 5 to 10 June - ostensibly in order 
to allow Germany to finish off the French air force. 6 ? 

This was a bitter pill for Mussolini, but not one that he could refuse 
to swallow. By 2 June he had made up his mind to comply; 68 with 
almost indecent haste Berlin dropped the ridiculous pretext it had 
dreamt up to delay his entry into the war and Italy was allowed to 
select any date she liked. 6 ? Ciano told the Yugoslav minister that his 
country would not be invaded if it behaved ‘loyally’, a grave statement 
of which the minister ‘loyally’ took notice. 60 The day after, the with- 
drawal of Italian forces and their transportation to Libya - where they 
would presumably be free from Hitler’s meddlesome interference - 
began; 61 and on 10 June Mussolini, when declaring war, grudgingly 
announced his intention to spare not justYugoslavia, but Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt and Switzerland as well. 

Hitler had won a considerable victory in the tug of war between him- 
self and Mussolini and had proved that he was perfectly able to hold 
his ally’s Balkan plans in check when he wanted to. Behind Mussolini’s 
back, he was already reassuring the Yugoslavs; tongue in cheek, the 
German minister in Belgrade explained that ‘anybody could see that 
the interests of the Axis powers ... were identical, and that Germany 
wanted to keep the peace in southeastern Europe’. 62 Thereupon the 
Yugoslavs claimed they were satisfied, at least for the time being. 68 
In any case, they did demobilize in July. 

The lull was to be of short duration. On lJuly Hidermetthe new 
Italian ambassador, Dino Alfieri, and committed the error of talking 
somewhat strongly about Yugoslavia. Referring to a collection of top 
level allied documents for the conduct of the war that his troops had 
discovered in an abandoned railway carriage near Vitry la Charite, 
he said that it had been proved ‘just how equivocal and hostile’ 
Yugoslavia’s attitude to the Axis had been. Italy, he said, would have 
(dovra) to clear ‘many problems’ at her frontier ‘at the right moment’. 6 -* 
No sooner had this news reached Mussolini than the Italian air force 
and army were ordered to redeploy in the Parma-Padua area, in view 
of possible ‘complications in the direction of Yugoslavia’. 66 

Mussolini had obviously interpreted Hitler’s words as a broad hint 
that Germany would not object to an Italian action. To make doubly 
sure he instructed Ciano, who was about to leave for Berlin, to inform 
Hitler of the need ‘to split up Yugoslavia’. 66 When he raised the subject, 
however, the Italian foreign minister was treated to an angry lecture: 
The decisive question in this connection was whether it was a matter of 
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indifference to Italy and the Duce which country had possession of the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople. If Italy should attack Yugoslavia, Hungary 
would immediately fall upon Rumania... the Russians would... bestir them- 
selves, cross the Danube, and seek to establish a connection with Bulgaria. 

Up to this point Hitler’s exposition was reasonable enough; to give 
Ciano the creeps, however, he proceeded to paint a dark picture of the 
Bulgarians allowing the Soviets to cross their country and reach the 
Straits. So no Yugoslav adventures, please! Clearly alarmed by Hitler’s 
show of anger, Ciano quickly interposed that ‘personally he believed 
that the Yugoslav affair could be postponed until the war with England 
had been settled. The important thing now was to note that Yugoslavia 
was not a country friendly towards the Axis, and that in the new Europe 
... she could not assert to maintain her present form.’ 6 ? Having made 
this attempt to save whatever could be saved, Ciano duly reported 
Hitler’s words to Mussolini . 68 

Though the Duce was undeterred by the German demarche, he soon 
found that his own military advisors were none too happy about the 
whole affair. They would have preferred to wait until after the ‘liquida- 
tion of our problems in North Africa’, and in any case needed time to 
transport troops from the French frontier, evacuate civilians from the 
border areas and confiscate the necessary animals and vehicles. 6 ? Even 
in the most favourable circumstances, preparations could not be com- 
pleted before the middle of September .? 0 Since the Yugoslav armed 
forces were by no means negligible, success could be achieved only if 
part of them was tied down by the hostility of Germany and Hungary 
and the non-benevolent neutrality of Rumania and Greece. It was 
asking for a great deal to expect this combination of circumstances, 
and the Commando Supremo duly suggested German help could be 
dispensed with, provided an Italian army was allowed to operate from 
Austria .? 1 Disregarding Hitler’s warning, therefore, Mussolini on 
22 July ordered Stamage to approach the Germans ,? 2 and on n August 
to have preparations completed by 20 September .? 8 

The Italian request was not, of course, welcome in Berlin. Having: 
twice before vetoed their ally’s action, the Germans were furious. 
'Unheard-of shamelessness!’ bristled the army chief-of-staff, General 
Haider .74 To put a brake on Italian enthusiasm, General Warlimont 
suggested that the plans of the Yugoslav fortifications on the German 
frontier, for which the Italians had also asked, be handed over to them 
'omitting the appended OKH evaluation saying that the fortifications 
«.. would not present a serious obstacle to an army equipped with 
modern weapons .’? 8 Even this, however, was too much for a cautious 
Hitler, who declared himself 'totally disinterested’ in the Italian re- 
quest and forbade the material from being handed over. 7 8 . On Hitler's 
order, OKW then instructed Rintelen to say to Roatta that 'no assur- 
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ances of any kind have been made to the Italians by the Reich foreign 
minister ... OKW cannot discuss this suggestion until the political 
aspect has been clarified’. 77 This time, however, Berlin was clearly 
determined to make sure the message got through. Ribbentrop there- 
fore had Alfieri pay him a visit, then handed him a stiffly worded, if 
polite, memorandum: 

In principle it should be said that the Axis is at present engaged on a life to 
death struggle with England, and that it would therefore be inadvisable to 
tackle any new problems . .. that did not absolutely have to be tackled in 
connection with the effort to crush England ... 

A new seat of conflict in the Balkans would in certain circumstances start 
a general conflagration. How would Greece react ? How would it affect 
Hungary ? Above all . . . it should be remembered that Yugoslavia had close 
relations with Russia... Moscow would be brought into the picture ... in 
the end. Germany would be forced to . .. shift its troops to the east .? 8 

The Germans, then, professed several reasons for not allowing Musso- 
lini to attack Yugoslavia; the need to concentrate on the war against 
England, a task to which the Italian plans bore no relevance, and the 
fear of a general conflagration in the Balkans with all the consequences 
this implied for certain highly inflammable materials in the area. 
Behind these two reasons we may safely assume another; Hitler’s basic 
unwillingness to do anything that might help realize the Italian claim 
that Yugoslavia belonged to their exclusive sphere of interest. Finally, 
there was the mystery of Yugoslav-Soviet relations; little as Hitler 
knew about these, they caused him lots of worries. Berlin knew that 
Turkey was somehow connected with the rapprochement between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, and suspected the shadow of England 
behind Turkey. The foreign ministry considered there was a connec- 
tion between the establishment of Soviet-Yugoslav diplomatic rela- 
tions and the arrival in Moscow of Churchill’s special envoy, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 79 A very interesting dispatch from Gavrilovic to 
Belgrade, in which the newly appointed minister reported a conversa- 
tion with Molotov and expressed his conviction that the Soviets were 
waiting for an opportunity to fall on Germany’s rear, and expected 
Yugoslavia to join them, also reached Hitler during July. 80 

Slowly, Alfieri read the German note. Then, as he was never noted 
for political (or any other) wisdom, 81 the Italian ambassador proceeded 
to commit a bad blunder; he introduced the subject of Greece into the 
conversation. 


GREECE - THE VETO THAT NEVER WAS 

Like Yugoslavia, Greece formed something of a problem for the Axis; 
the first thing to note, however, is that it was an infinitely less important 
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problem. Greece was considerably weaker than Yugoslavia in popula- 
tion and resources, while much less important economically to the Axis 
war effort. 82 Unlike Yugoslavia, moreover, her geographical position 
left scarcely any doubt as to the sphere of influence to which she be- 
longed - that is, if the expression (the Mediterranean and the countries 
bordering on it’ had any meaning at all. 

Italian-Greek relations had never been particularly good. In 1922 
Greece had the ill luck to be involved in the Corfu incident, which 
ended in Mussolini’s humiliation and which he regarded as a personal 
affront. Although governed by a quasi-fascist regime since 1935, 
Greece was too dependent - economically and militarily - on the 
Mediterranean to be permitted much room for manoeuvre in her rela- 
tions with the great power that, Mussolini’s Mare Nostrum notwith- 
standing, ruled the Mediterranean. This dependence was accentuated 
by the fact that Greek finances were to a large extent in British hands, 
thus automatically determining the attitude of important Greek circles 
towards Italy. To this must be added Greek participation in the sanc- 
tions imposed on Italy by the League of Nations during the war of 
Abyssinia. 

As for Metaxas the dictator himself, he could not be accused of being 
too pro-British. He had been deported by them for his Germanophil 
tendencies during World War I, and as late as December 1939 there 
were rumours that the existence of these tendencies caused the British 
and the French to intrigue against his regime. 88 

Weak and relatively backward, Greece formed a natural magnet to 
the resurgent Roman Empire - the parallel between the occupation of 
Albania by Italy on 7 April 1939 and the establishment of a Roman 
protectorate there in 229 b.c., the first step in Rome’s subsequent 
conquest of the Hellenistic world, was obvious. Though the Greeks 
were unable to do anything to prevent Italy from occupying Albania 
they were even more unhappy about it than the Yugoslavs, in particular 
because they feared for Corfu and Crete. 8 ^ The presence, against their 
wishes, of the Duce’s legions on their border naturally drove them 
further into the arms of the west and resulted, on 13 April, in their 
acceptance of a British guarantee. Now it was Italy’s turn to be un- 
happy; as Greece had received assurances from Italy, wrote the semi- 
official Giomale d'ltalia, she 'had no need ... of compromising 
guarantees of distant countries’. 18 The Italians gave vent to their ill 
humour when, a month later, they refused ‘for obvious reasons’ to 
renew the Italo-Greek friendship pact of 1928. 88 

A few months of minor bickering between the two governments 
followed : the Greeks repeatedly protested their determination to stay 
neutral in any conflict between the great powers 87 and Italy tried to 
find faults in this neutrality. 88 In this context, the most conspicuous 
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fact about this period is that, in marked contrast to their attitude 
towards Yugoslavia, the Germans to a large extent allowed Italy to 
have her way over Greece. The country did not form the object of a 
dispute between the Axis partners, and Hitler’s intention seems to have 
been to encourage Mussolini in his belief that Greece, at least, belonged 
firmly to his own exclusive sphere of influence. Thus, the German 
demarche supposed to be addressed to Greece after the latter got her 
British guarantee was first sent to Rome for approval - a very rare 
procedure indeed - and then dropped altogether when Mussolini 
announced that the matter was not sufficiently important to warrant 
reaction. 8 ? In principle both Italy and Germany recognized that in the 
event of war Greece would be ‘on the other side*; 80 however, Ciano 
with some justice argued that she would be unable to do anything as 
Italy’s occupation of Albania meant she held a pistol to Greece’s 
head.? 1 And in any case, the country was too remote, weak and 
unimportant for her hostile feelings to matter very much to the Reich. 
While the Italians were preparing their plans for an offensive against 
Greece, therefore, Berlin was indifferent. 

The outbreak of war to some extent reversed this situation. While 
Berlin bickered with Metaxas over chartering part of the Greek 
merchant fleet to England,? 2 Mussolini ostentatiously improved his 
relations with Greece. His reasons for so doing are a matter of conjec- 
ture; perhaps he thought Greece’s geographical position was such as to 
make her relatively safe against German domination and wanted to 
secure her neutrality in case he decided to exploit German involvement 
elsewhere and forestall Hitler in Yugoslavia. This interpretation would 
also explain the simultaneous improvement in Italian-Turkish rela- 
tions, and particularly why the Italians refused to censure the Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish pact in accordance with German wishes. 88 Be this 
as it may, on 6 September Mussolini seized upon a declaration by 
Metaxas in which the Greek dictator said he would welcome a 
rapprochement between Italy and Greece and began a series of consul- 
tations. These resulted, on 12 September, in an Italian declaration that 
she would not attack Greece even if she entered the war. 8 ? As further 
signs of goodwill both sides withdrew their forces to 20 km from the 
Albanian frontier, published a joint declaration of friendship on 3 
November and had their respective presses adopt a more friendly tone 
towards one other. 88 Finally, Mussolini called home the notoriously 
anti-Greek commander of the Italian troops in Albania, General 
Guzzoni. Geloso, who replaced him, later received strict orders to 
confine his offensive plans to Yugoslavia alone. 88 

This show of friendship notwithstanding, Italo-Greek relations soon 
resumed their normal suspicious nature. The Italians would not believe 
that Greece was truly neutral; the Greeks protested their innocence 
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time and again.*? On 30 October the accusation that Greece allowed 
the British to maintain bases in the Aegean islands, which had such a 
magnificent future in store for it, appeared for the first time.? 8 On the 
other hand, the Italians did take action when the Greeks complained 
that the British were threatening reprisals against their maritime com- 
merce with Germany.** While all this took place, German-Greek 
relations were remarkably quiet; Berlin became jumpy only when it 
was rumoured that Greece planned to join the neutral Balkan block 
which the Rumanians were trying to construct. 100 

From the end of January to the end of April Greece vanishes com- 
pletely from Italian diplomatic documents. It reappears dramatically 
on 30 April when Ciano instructed Emanuele Grazzi, his minister in 
Greece, to 'tell Metaxas that if he does not give me satisfaction about 
the mines of Lokris I shall take Corfu away from him’. 101 From this 
time onwards the situation developed rapidly; on 23 May Ciano pre- 
dicted a ‘decisive operation’ against Greece which according to him 
was becoming ‘a veritable aeronaval base’ for the French and the 
British. 10 * True, these growls did not come from Mussolini himselP°3 
but from the second man of the regime; Ciano’s growls, however, 
could be dangerous because he had two creatures of his own in Albania 
who were perfectly capable of obeying him - even to the extent of 
provoking a conflict with Greece - in defiance of the general staff; 
Francesco Jacomini, lieutenant-general in Albania, and General 
Sebastiano Visconti Prasca, commander-in-chief of the troops stationed 
there . 1Q 4 Nor did the Italians make a secret of their intention to 
invade Greece - and possibly occupy Crete - if the British landed 
in Salonika . 10 5 

All this - when compared with his three-fold veto of Mussolini’s 
Yugoslav plans, generated remarkably little excitement on Hitler’s part. 
There are several possible explanations for this fact. To begin with, 
the Greek problem was much less important economically, militarily 
and politically than the Yugoslav one. Greece, unlike Yugoslavia, had 
never been the object of even a covert dispute between Germany and 
Italy, since her place in the latter’s sphere of influence could scarcely 
be doubted. Unlike Yugoslavia, too, her bases and particularly her 
islands did have a potential significance in relation to the war against 
Great Britain; 106 strategically Salonika, the Peloponnese and Crete -* 
unlike, say, Zagreb and Belgrade - were places worth possessing. If 
Greece, more remote from the centre of the conflict and less sur- 
rounded by hostile enemies, were attacked by Italy a general conflagra- 
tion in the Balkans was less likely to occur. Last but not least, Greece 
did not possess anything like Yugoslavia’s mysterious and confidential 
relationship with Russia; like their Turkish neighbours, the Greeks 
feared Soviet expansionist tendencies in the Balkans, while relations 
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between Metaxas’s staunchly right-wing regime and Moscow were of 
the worst. 

It is further true, moreover, that Mussolini's Greek plans were not 
really out of step with Hitler’s own. News about the allied plans for a 
landing in Greece and the establishment of a front at Salonika may 
have reached Berlin, where people had very unpleasant memories of a 
similar front dating from World War I. There would probably be no 
objection, therefore, to Italian action designed to forestall the danger. 

Such an assumption may explain why, on 25 April - that is, one day 
before he was ‘struggling with all possible means’ to keep the Balkans 
quiet - Hitler expressly authorized Mackensen to tell Mussolini that 
he ‘would have no objection to the Duce’s improving his strategic 
situation... very much as the Fiihrer had done in the case of Denmark 
and Norway’. 10 ? In the event of a joint German-Italian Balkan cam- 
paign, which seems to have been at least considered in Berlin, 108 it 
would be Italy’s job to hold Greece down. 108 

News reaching Hitler of Italian plans for Yugoslavia did, as we have 
seen, lead to German reassurances in Belgrade; when Athens asked for 
similar assurances, however, Berlin refused. 110 Instead, the foreign 
ministry pointed out to the Greeks that Italy’s entry into the war had 
made them completely dependent on the Axis, and that they had better 
modify their policy accordingly. 111 Even more remarkable was 
Hitler’s reaction to the Italian plans when they were first presented to 
him. Armed with (false) information supplied by the rabidly Graeco- 
phobe Italian governor of the Dodecanese Islands, Cesare de Vecchi, 
which purported to demonstrate that Greece had violated the rules of 
neutrality by allowing England to use her harbours and disclosing the 
whereabouts of Italian submarines, 112 Ciano on 7 July told Hitler 
that: 

Italy was very dissatisfied with Greece, for Greece was supporting the English 
fleet so that it found Greek ports almost like the home country. Moreover, 
Greece was betraying to the English Italian submarines which surfaced in her 
waters... Italy also saw a danger in the statement in Churchill’s latest speech 
to the effect that England would take the necessary steps to assure herself of 
absolute supremacy in the Mediterranean. It was not impossible that this 
implied the occupation of the Greek islands, such as Corfu and others, by the 
British ... therefore Italy considered it advisable to proceed herself with the 
occupation of the Greek islands in the Ionian Sea, especially, however, of 
Corfu, and the adjacent islands, for Greece was impatiently waiting... to be 
violated by England. 11 ® 

Though it may be doubted whether the prudish Fiihrer enjoyed the 
metaphor, he did not, even according to the German records, protest 
against Italy’s intentions; instead, he repeated his reference of 1 July 
to the ‘extremely interesting documents’ which Germany had found 
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‘on all these questions’, and which would be sent to the Duce - in spite 
of the fact that he did not really have any . u 4 Ciano’s record is even 
more explicit: according to him, Hitler said with reference to Greece 
that he was ‘absolutely in favour’ of Italian military action to prevent 
the occupation of the Ionian Islands by the British, adding that ‘the 

Mediterranean is a purely Italian matter, and that he therefore 

did not want to interfere in any way there, approving a priori any 
decision that may be taken by the Duce’. n 5 This was certainly a far 
cry from the resolute veto imposed on Mussolini’s Yugoslav plans 
during the very same conversation. Even if we assume that Ciano, who 
had a personal stake in the matter and regarded Greece as a possible 
extension of his Albanian 'granducato' , exaggerated Hitler’s favourable 
reaction in order to persuade the Duce that an attack on Greece was 
preferable to one on Yugoslavia, 116 it is quite certain that Hitler did not 
protest. Of course he wanted peace in the ‘Balkans’ ; the Mediterranean, 
however, had ‘certainly been assigned to Italy’, and Greece, if anything, 
belonged to the ‘Mediterranean’. Hitler could not, after all, protest 
against defensive measures, against Great Britain! which Italy was 
contemplating in her own recognized sphere of influence. 

This implicit division of southeastern Europe into a ‘Mediter- 
ranean’ Greece and non-Mediterranean ‘Balkan’, which seems to have 
had some reality if we are to judge by Hitler’s actions of 25 and 26 
April 1940, 117 was apparently grasped by the highly astute Ciano. 

When reporting to Mussolini on his next conversation with Hitler, 
therefore, he was careful to note that ‘the Fiihrer always thinks it ex- 
tremely important for us to maintain the peace in the Danubian-Balkanic 
sector. 118 From now on the Italians worked on the assumption, which 
as we have seen had some basis in reality, that while the ‘Balkans’ had 
of course to be left in peace Greece did not belong to the ‘Balkans’ and 
could therefore be invaded with impunity. u 9 

Preparations for such an invasion were now shifted into gear, but on 
a basis quite different from the one discussed between Hitler and 
Ciano. Far from stressing the defensive, anti-British character of their 
intervention, the Italians seized upon the discovery of the headless 
corpse of one Daut Hoxha, cattle thief, in Albania as a pretext to open 
a propaganda campaign against Greece. Jacomini, who well knew his 
master’s mind, sent Ciano a magnificent memorandum in which he 
commemorated the Albanian bandit as being ‘animated by a great 
patriotic spirit’ and claimed that he had been killed on the orders of 
the Greek government for supporting the Albanian claim to Cia- 
muria. 1 * 0 He also referred vaguely to more Greek murders of Albanians 
‘who hoped for Italian help to rejoin the motherland’ and to ‘insults’ 
and ‘repression’ to which the Albanians in Ciamuria-Epirus were 
subjected by their cruel Greek overlords. 
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Delighted with this opportunity to foment trouble that might lead 
to the extension of the Albanian frontier, Ciano immediately told 
Mussolini of the ‘difficulties which had arisen on the Graeco-Albanian 
border*. The Duce responded by ‘contemplating an act of force*, and 
a ‘surprise attack* upon Greece towards the end of September. He 
ordered the press to start to ‘stir up the problem*, and had Ciano sum- 
mon Jacomini and Visconti Prasca to Rome. 121 They arrived that very 
evening (10 August) and Ciano told them that ‘for political reasons* 
Mussolini intended to occupy Ciamuria. They were taken to see the 
Duce in the following morning, and Visconti Prasca advocated an 
attack in about fifteen days, since otherwise the Greeks would learn of 
it and take counter-measures. 122 'Jacomini and Visconti Prasca con- 
sider the operation possible and even easy, provided it is carried out at 
once. The Duce, on the other hand, remains of the opinion that... the 
operation should be postponed until the end of September.* 125 

Alarmed by the press campaign directed against his country, the 
Greek Prime Minister appealed to Berlin. 12,1 Hitler, as we have seen, 
was quite prepared to allow the Italians to have their way over Greece 
and even help them a bit, provided the venture served some useful 
purpose against England. He could not, however, tolerate the occupa- 
tion of the remote, strategically worthless Ciamuria under a ridiculous 
irredentist pretext and thus risk the transformation of the rest of 
Greece into a British base. The adventure planned by Italy had another 
drawback; Yugoslavia’s Albanian minority was even larger than 
Greece’s, and an Italian operation based upon the irredentist claim to 
Ciamuria might therefore turn into a highly undesirable precedent. 

On 14 August, therefore, Ribbentrop asked Alfieri whether Italy 
intended to go to war over her claims in Ciamuria. He was put off by 
the ambassador’s declaration that he did not know and would send for 
instructions. 125 Ciano answered his question by telling him to inform 
Ribbentrop that: 

Our attitude towards Greece is determined by motives of a precautionary 
nature... we cannot ignore the possibility lest die English proceed to occupy 
some naval bases on the Greek coast. In that case, we shall have at hand all 
tjie military means suitable to prevent such a British action. An epilogue to 
this situation, which does not exclude the possibility of reconciliation, may 
be expected in the first ten days of September. 1111 

This was an extremely well calculated answer, wholly in the spirit of 
the Hitler-Ciano conversation of 7 July, and one to which Berlin could 
not possibly object. However, the fine point was wasted on Alfieri, 
who did not put it to use. Having digested, on 16 August, the sour 
contents of Ribbentrop’s demarche concerning Italy’s Yugoslav plans, 
he asked him point blank: ‘Was he right in assuming that the same 
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applied to Greece ?’ ‘Yes, yes, of course/ replied an astonished Ribben- 
trop, who had obviously not expected this question 18 ? and was caught 
with his pants down. 

Alfieri had now heard enough. ‘Both the Greek and Yugoslav 
questions*, he wired to Rome, ‘are seen by Ribbentrop as a function 
of the decisive struggle against England.* This was perfectly true in 
itself, but not in the sense Alfieri understood it; Berlin was in fact 
considering both questions from the point of view of the war against 
England, but while this point of view would in any case make an 
attack on Yugoslavia appear as a superfluous blunder it could also, 
under certain circumstances, justify the occupation of Greece. This 
point was in fact made by Ribbentrop who, while categorically rejecting 
‘even purely technical studies* concerning Yugoslavia because they 
were not ‘immediately relevant to the defeat of England* and would 
only present a ‘distraction to the general staffs*, 128 also explicitly added 
he had ‘nothing to say about preparations bearing a precautionary 
character* against Greece. 12 * However, the importance of this distinc- 
tion was lost on Alfieri, who proceeded to tell Gano that ‘as far as 
Russia is concerned, it i s . . . necessary to do whatever is possible to... 
avoid making possible the realization of her expansionist tendencies, i. 
by means of acts which help to create situations favourable to her.* 
This, too, could refer only to Yugoslavia, an invasion which the 
Germans had originally intended to veto; it applied with far less force 
to Greece, whose geographical position compared favourably with that 
of Yugoslavia and which had not even recognized the Soviet Union. 

With these factors in mind, Rome could only blink with astonish- 
ment at the news from Berlin. In view of past events there was very 
little room for surprise at Hitler’s reaction to Mussolini’s Yugoslav 
plans, but a German veto on an eventual preventive operation in 
Greece had clearly not been expected. Having as yet no inkling of the 
blunder committed by Alfieri, Gano moodily confided to his diary that 
‘an eventual action against Greece is not at all welcome in Berlin; it is 
a complete order to halt all along the line’. 180 Soon, however, it turned 
out that things were not so bad after all. 


PREPARING A 'COLPO DI MANO* 

On 17 August 1940 the Italian government found itself in the embarrass- 
ing position of being forced to surrender, not for the first time, to 
an ultimatum from Berlin. That this was so, was partly the fault of 
Mussolini himself, for he had insisted on ramming the Yugoslav issue 
down the Nazi throat long after it had been made clear to him that 
Berlin was sick and tired of the subject; on the other hand, the unneces- 
sary German Veto’ on action against Greece, was mainly due to 
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Alfieri’s bad diplomacy - but this, of course, was a factor which Rome 
could not yet know. 

As far as Yugoslavia was concerned unconditional surrender was the 
only way out. The campaign against her had been planned on the 
assumption that German help, at least to the extent of allowing Italian 
troops to operate from Austria, would be forthcoming; now that this 
hope had been disappointed the entire plan collapsed. The war of 
words against Yugoslavia was halted at once; contacts with the Hun- 
garian general staff, which had already been initiated, were suspended 
immediately. ‘3 1 The general staff dropped its attempts to update the 
plan because the question was considered ‘outdated’.^ 2 As the pre- 
requisites of the campaign vanished into thin air, the operations depart- 
ment of Stamage appealed for fresh directives, to be fobbed off by 
Badoglio with the words *idirettivesono: lasciar dormireY^ Some kind 
of schieramento was still planned for the eastern frontier, but nobody 
in the army knew what it was to be like, nor cared very much.^ Even 
Mussolini, an occasional fit of anger notwithstanding,^ had to recog- 
nize the game was lost. On 12 September the operation was officially 
scaled down; the Duce now simply had in mind an invasion in support 
of a Croat rising which he still hoped was imminent;^ by the end 
of the month even this schieramento had been practically abandoned 
and the order to demobilize the army was issued. 13 ? The final order, 
cancelling the entire plan, followed on 4 October. 138 

The story of Greece was more complicated. After the German 
demarche Ciano had called on Mackensen and promised him that ‘for 
the moment’ everything would be deferred ‘as having only secondary 
importance to the supreme goal of the Axis powers, namely the defeat 
of England’. He was just going to send Alfieri a telegram that was 
‘largely inspired, or one could say, dictated by the Duce’ in which 
Mussolini assured his nervous partner that, while no action against 
Yugoslavia was contemplated, ‘the controversy with Greece would be 
dealt with by diplomatic means’. Significantly, he added that the fact 
that Italy was reinforcing her six divisions in Albania by another three 
was not to be construed as a prelude to military action. ‘39 Ciano next 
improved on his role as messenger boy and sent a watered-down 
version of this telegram to Berlin: ‘the Italian government is in accord 
with the German government in the conviction that the war against 
England is one of fundamental significance also in respect of all objec- 
tives of political systematization*. This was clean language going back 
to his original instructions. ‘No action of any sort is intended against 
Yugoslavia’ - a promise which Gano, with his marked preference for 
Greece, must have found easy to make - while ‘THE ATTEMPT 
IS NOW BEING MADE [emphasis supplied] to transfer the contro- 
versy with Greece to the diplomatic plane.* 11 ! 0 
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Ciano was clearly recovering his nerve, and so was Mussolini. The 
latter’s first reaction to the German demarche had been to draft a 
military directive indefinitely postponing the action against Greece 
and Yugoslavia; 1 '* 1 he at first wanted to inform Hitler of this by tele- 
phone, but then countermanded his own instructions and decided to 
send it in writing. 11 * 2 Finally he did neither of these, but went back to 
his old policy of dispatching a letter in which he repeated that he was 
not going to alter his policy in the baeino danubiano-balcanieo,' is This 
was an elegant way out, using geographic rigmarole - nothing but a 
piece of Axis trickery. 

Mussolini did not mean a word of what he said. Having examined 
the German Veto* at leisure, he apparently concluded that it was not 
to be taken too tragically 1 '*'* and quickly came up with a new order: 

‘as to the Yugoslav affair ... ITS IMPORTANCE HAS LAPSED. 

[The general staff] is to hold ready for Greece ... possible lines of 
action are to be studied.’ 1 '* 6 Preparations then went on undisturbed. 

Ciano ordered Jacomini ‘to slow down the pace’ but ‘to retain the 
potential effectiveness of measures already taken'; Roatta informed 
Visconti Prasca that the operation had been postponed from i Septem- 
ber to i October and that the assembly of the troops required would be 
delayed accordingly. Planning went on as usual, with Corfu and the 
islands commanding the Gulf of Patras being added - with the explicit 
aim of endowing the whole business with a more pronounced anti- 
British character - to the list of places to be occupied. 1 -*? Even the 
troop transports, originally suspended, were resumed after a few days 11 * 8 
— as clear a sign as any that the Italians had recovered their composure 

after the first impression of the German ‘veto’ had worn off. If the 
operation was further postponed, and scheduled for 20 October, this 
was the result not of German pressure but of transport difficulties. 149 

Why did the Italians give up Yugoslavia, while going ahead with 
their preparations for Greece ? The answer is probably to be found in 
the fact that while no full scale invasion of the former was possible 
without German help, the latter was weaker and presumably liable to 
occupation without such aid. After all, Greece had a population of only 
8 millions compared with Yugoslavia’s i6. l6 ° Moreover, it seems likely 
that Mussolini and Ciano had made some kind of guess about Alfieri’s 
blunder - in any case, the latter was never again utilized as an inter- 
mediary on this question - and correctly concluded that the Germans 
were more concerned with Yugoslavia than with Greece. Ribbentrop 
was reported to have said that ‘every effort must be concentrated 
against England ... because there alone is the question of life and 
death'; 161 therefore better drop the entire foolish claim to Gamuria - 
which could not and did not interest Hitler - and stress the anti- 
British character of the Greek venture. This line was consistently 
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adopted, and with considerable success. Mussolini’s letter to Hitler of 
24 August already contains no reference to the Daut Hoxha affair; 
instead, the ‘efficient, continuous and verified complicity of Greece 
with Great Britain* was stressed and the ‘fact* that ‘all Greek ports 
are bases against us* emphasized. 162 The same line was adopted - with 
considerable success, that reminds one of the Hitler-Ciano conversa- 
tion of 7 July - by Mussolini at his next meeting with Ribbentrop, 16 * 
and so on to within four days of the actual attack by Ciano, Roatta and 
Badoglio. 16 ^ At the same time, the irredentist claim to Ciamuria 
disappears never to be taken up again. The Italians had evidently 
reopened their old records and drawn the right conclusions. To attack 
Greece, it was Ciano’s tactics of July, not Jacomini’s of August, that 
were the right ones. 

Meanwhile, they made some attempt to carry their ‘controversy with 
Greece* into the ‘diplomatic plane* as promised. For Ciano himself this 
was nothing new since he had always hoped that Greece would give 
way without war . 166 At the first shock of the German veto the Italians 
had justified their decision to bring up further forces by the need to 
exercise political pressure on Greece, 166 and there are some indications 
that this was not just an attempt to throw dust in their allies* eyes. 16 ? 
On 13 August, the German minister in Athens had seen Metaxas and 
demanded a change in Greece*s policy; Metaxas, however, merely 
replied that he could not do so as long as England ruled the Mediter- 
ranean. 168 This was an old story that the Greek minister president had 
already used on a number of occasions; perhaps in order to show 
Athens exactly who ruled the Mare Nostrum, that typical stile fascista 
attack - the torpedoing of the old cruiser Helle right in the middle of a 
religious festival at Tinos - took place a mere two days later. Ciano 
next prepared a note for the Greek government, in which he claimed 
that ‘the questions which divide Greece and Albania Q*r] are not 
essentially dissimilar - in fact, they are very much similar - to those 
which exist in other zones of the Danubian-Balkanic sector, where 
frontiers were drawn with an eye more to opportunity than to justice. 
The solution could also be similar.* Gano then asked the Greeks to 
agree to a solution ‘on the same basis as the one adopted - or being 
adopted - in similar circumstances in the Danubian-Balkanic region', 
i.e. similar to the Second Vienna Award, under the terms of which two 
thirds of Transylvania were just being granted to Hungary. 16 * How- 
ever, the note was never delivered, perhaps because the Italians, as we 
have seen, had sufficiently recovered from the stupor following the 
German veto to fix a new date for the attack, and because Gano, who 
wanted to have ‘his' war against Greece, felt he could now dispense 
with such diplomatic niceties. 

Berlin on the other hand seems to have regarded the proposal to 
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transfer the controversy to the diplomatic plane more seriously. There, 
too, people had for some time hoped that Greece would cede without 
offering resistance, 160 and in any case there could be no harm in an 
attempt to bully her into submission. Even before 16 August Weiz- 
sacker had coolly told Rizo Rangabe, whom Metaxas had instructed 
to inquire about Italian intentions towards Greece, that his country had 
better change its pro-British orientation. 161 Following the attack on 
Helle Rizo Rangabe reappeared in the Wilhelmstrasse and asked for an 
interview with Ribbentrop. He was told - quite truthfully - that the 
foreign minister was out of town and had to content himself with dis- 
cussions with Woermann the undersecretary of state. The latter 
answered his questions evasively, stating merely that (as his personal 
opinion’ no attack on Greece seemed ‘imminent’. 162 After the depar- 
ture of the ambassador, Woermann proceeded to draw up a memoran- 
dum in which he asked Ribbentrop’s permission to tell Rizo Rangabe 
that ‘According to our information no Italian attack on Greece is 
imminent: it will only take place if Greece provokes Italy.* l6 3 Consider- 
ing the supposed German veto on Italian action against Greece, and the 
German desire to keep the Balkans peaceful, this was the logical 
answer calculated to calm things down; but this does not seem to have 
been Ribbentrop’s aim when he vetoed Woermann’s memo and in- 
structed him to treat the matter dilatorily, l6 4 thus keeping the pres- 
sure on Greece. Consequently, the unhappy ambassador was unable to 
get any new information; instead, his government had to suffer further 
agony when Erbach joined the war of nerves ‘in close understanding 
with his Italian colleague, in an attempt to make it clear to the Greeks 
that their safety could be found only in understanding obeisance to 
the small and great desires of the Axis powers’. 166 

A week after his original application, Rizo Rangabe was finally 
received by Ribbentrop at the latter’s estate in Fuschl. Far from being 
comforted, however, the unhappy ambassador was subjected to a 
series of savage threats: Germany 

classified countries as those which aligned themselves with the Axis, and 
those which had aligned themselves with England. We considered Greece as 
a country which had gone over to England ... such an attitude seemed un- 
wise to the foreign minister. For the coming centuries, Europe would be 
controlled by the Axis powers, and the attitude of the Axis towards the Euro- 
pean countries would be guided by the attitude which these states maintained 
towards England in the fight which Germany and Italy were waging for their 
existence. 

Rizo Rangabe was next confronted with a large number of accusations, 
which the Germans explicitly knew 166 were unfounded, regarding the 
aid Greece had allegedly given to the English, and advised ‘to reach 
an agreement with the Italians’. Ribbentrop then stressed that ‘the 
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Mediterranean was the sphere of interest of our allies', and that he was 
consequently determined not to interfere. Finally, the hapless Greek 
was treated to a typical piece of Nazi diplomacy; Ribbentrop warned 
him against any mobilization, since ‘a mobilization had started the 
Czech crisis and had led to the total annihilation of Czechoslovakia'. 16 ? 
It remained for the Greeks to find out exactly what the Axis desired; 
here, however, they failed because the Italians could not or would not 
make up their minds. 168 As a result, the diplomatic campaign slowly 
petered out, despite some later outbursts in Berlin. 16 ® 

Why did the Italians not pursue their war of nerves more vigorously, 
and why did the Greeks, who according to Grazzi were not averse to 
negotiations, 1 ? 0 not yield? The reason is probably that though the 
Germans did not have to lie when informing the Italians of the harsh 
treatment meted out to the Greeks, 1 ? 1 Rome does not seem to have 
believed these assurances. Thus Lanza, usually so well-informed, noted 
- quite wrongly, as we have seen - that Ribbentrop ‘has given the 
Greek minister ... full assurances and was at pains to demonstrate all 
the dangers and complications that would result from an Italian action 
in the Balkans.’ 1 ? 2 Ciano’s note, too, seems to contain more than a hint 
of sarcasm. On the other hand, the Greek government received a 
message from Politis, its minister in Italy, according to whom Berlin, 
though recognizing the Mediterranean as an Italian sphere of influence, 
intervened in Rome and ‘signified her wish that peace should on no 
account be disturbed in the Balkans'. This meant that ‘Germany’s 
objections are confined to the event of military action, whereas she 
continues under an obligation to_support Italy’s efforts to solve by 
diplomatic means the questions regarded by the latter as affecting her 
vital interests’. According to Politis, Italy had asked that Corfu and 
Ciamuria be recognized as such .‘?3 All this fits perfectly well into the 
German attempt to intimidate Greece as described above, but was 
hardly calculated to affect the Greek Prime Minister who, as later 
events were to prove, remained steadfast. 

This interpretation may also explain why for a further week after the 
German veto the Italians went on inventing charges against Greece; 1 ?-* 
Mussolini and Ciano must have hoped to achieve their aims within the 
framework of the ‘small’ diplomatic solution with German help, but 
then, as the reports concerning the activities of Rizo Rangabe in 
Berlin came in, concluded that their allies were double crossing them 
and plunged for a military solution. A fresh date for this was then 
decided upon. Quite naturally, the Germans were content to follow 
their allies’ example and let the war of nerves against Greece die out. 

Meanwhile, Italian military preparations for Greece remained very 
much alive. The Daut Hoxha affair had been dropped like a hot 
potato, but this did not imply a renunciation of the planned attack, 
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nor even a change in the operational plan which still aimed at the 
occupation of Ciamuria rather than at the conquest of the entire Greek 
mainland. Conceived by General Geloso in July 1940 and later 
slightly modified by the general staff, >75 the plan was based on the 
remarkable assumption that one could fight a ‘large’ or a ‘small’ war 
according to one’s own choice; the occupation of the whole of Greece 
would require twenty divisions, and since this number could not be 
brought up fast enough to suit Mussolini it was decided to conduct a 
‘small* campaign for the occupation of Ciamuria only; nine divisions 
only would suffice . 1 ? 8 The whole thing was not even conceived as a 
‘war* against Greece, but, in the words of Visconti Prasca, as a colpodi 
mano ingrande , 17 ? a kind of military parade carried out against slight 
opposition, which the bulk of the Greek forces concentrated on the 
Bulgarian frontier. 1 ? 8 At the end of August it was decided to allocate a 
further division for the occupation of Corfu, while the transportation 
of the forces designed to raise the number of troops in Albania to the 
required level - ‘Parma, Sienna’ and ‘Piemonte’ divisions - was started 
early in September.^ By the end of the month, these forces had 
arrived and were ready for action. 180 Ciano was determined to have 
‘his* war, and at no time after the beginning of September was there 
any doubt but that he would. 181 

It is almost unnecessary to add that these activities did not escape 
German attention. The military attache von Rintelen had in fact 
reported the resumption of preparations almost as soon as the decision 
was made, 188 while the Greeks complained about troop concentrations 
on their border. 188 However, Berlin did not react to the news; late in 
August, people there had more important matters to think about. 
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GREECE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


WAR IN THE PERIPHERY 

Balkan problems were forcing Hitler to work overtime late in August 
1940. Just when it seemed that he had successfully restrained the 
Duce’s Yugoslav ambitions, another danger to peace in the Danube 
Basin arose : that of Magyar revisionism. The Hungarians, indeed, had 
chosen to revive their claim to Transylvania in April; and it had taken 
a stern Axis warning to prevent an explosion that would have been 
disastrous to German economic interests in the area. In August, how- 
ever, there was no holding the Hungarians; Prime Minister Teleki and 
Foreign Minister Czaky announced their determination to solve the 
Transylvanian problem at all costs, even at the risk of war, and the two 
countries had in fact already begun to shoot it out. To Hitler such a 
war - particularly in view of the attractive prospects it would offer to 
the Soviets, who were apparently encouraging Hungary 1 - could not 
but end in disaster. He therefore summoned the parties to the Vienna 
Belvedere in order to impose the so-called Second Vienna Award.* 
Under the terms of this Hungary was granted about two thirds of her 
claims. For good measure, Bulgaria was also promised a slice of the 
Dobrudja in return for coexisting peacefully with Rumania. What was 
left of Rumania - the Russians had already taken their share in the 
Bukovina and northern Bessarabia - was then guaranteed by Germany. 
Hitler hoped that this settlement would take the fuse out of the Danube 
powder keg. 

On his return from Vienna, Hitler found new problems awaiting 
him. The Fiihrer discovered that, despite the far reaching improve- 
ment in his strategic position effected by the defeat of France the 
fundamental problem facing him had not really been modified. Now 
as before, there was an actively fighting opponent in the west, one 
which could, if driven to its limits, count upon the help of the United 
States. As the halfhearted attempt to achieve a compromise peace had 
failed, 8 the ‘life and death* struggle against Great Britain must go on. 
On 16 July therefore, after some preliminaries which are irrelevant to 
our subject, 4 the invasion of the British Isles was ordered. 8 Preparations 
for the landing were to be completed by the middle of August, but in 
fact by the 14th of that month doubts as to whether it was to be carried 
out had already appeared. 6 After the end of August Hitler’s interest 
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in the operation rapidly diminished, 7 while a variety of circumstances 
made its realization before the end of September impossible. 8 Long 
before that time the operation had for all practical purposes been can- 
celled and a different course adopted. 9 

The new plan to bring England down was less direct and more time 
consuming. It aimed to dispense with a straightforward invasion of the 
British Isles by hitting Great Britain at other vulnerable spots - par- 
ticularly the Mediterranean, since that was about the only part of the 
British Empire that was within the reach of the Axis powers. The idea 
appeared for the first time in a memorandum prepared by General 
Jodi of OKW in January 1940. 10 For practical purposes, the starting 
date of the so-called ‘peripheral* strategy must be fixed at 20 June, 
when Hitler called his naval commander-in-chief, Admiral Raeder, to 
discuss the German occupation of the Azores and other Atlantic 
Islands. 11 A somewhat more detailed discussion of these problems is 
contained in a Seekriegsleitung memorandum written eight days later: 

*the delimitation of Russian and Italian interests, which is in progress, 12 
gives room to hope that in the not too distant future these states will 
move in accordance with a plan inspired by Germany and with the 
support of German arms, with the goal of bringing down the British 

position in the Near East It is certain that in the near future five 

armoured divisions will be re-equipped for employment overseas, 

as will a series of infantry divisions.’ 18 By 30 June a coherent plan of 
action had been worked out by General Jodi, who was always one of the 
main exponents of this approach.^ 

Since political means do not lead to the desired results, England's will to 
resist must be broken by other means. 

a. Warfare against the British Isles, b. Extension of the war to the peri- 
phery ... 

Germany’s final victory is a question of time only— 

As to (b): the war against England can be conducted only through or by 
means of states interested in the downfall of the British Empire... these are, 
in the first place, Italy, Spain, Russia and Japan... 

England cannot fight for victory any more, but only to maintain her 
colonies and world position. It can therefore be expected that she would be 
ready for peace, if convinced that this aim can still be cheaply achieved. 

On the other hand, she will resist to the bitter end any attempt to eliminate 
her. 

The ‘peripheral’ strategy would consist of a series of attacks on the 
British world position, providing a progressive tightening of the screw 
until England was ready to yield in order to cut her losses. The first 
step in this direction, according to Jodi, was to be the occupation of the 
Suez Canal by the Italians, a measure which was in fact discussed 
between Hitler and the Italian ambassador only one day later. 18 The 
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Fiihrer also wanted to take Gibraltar, thus anticipating both essential 
elements of the future strategy. Various other suggestions, such as an 
attack on the oil pipe terminus in Haifa, were considered during 
July. 16 By the end of August it had been decided that Suez and 
Gibraltar were the most promising targets. 1 ? By 5 September both 
proposals had received Hitler’s blessing and preparations were under 
way. 18 Since at that time the war industry had already received instruc- 
tions to prepare a programme based on the assumption that England 
would not collapse in 1940/9 it must be concluded that Hitler had 
more or less made up his mind that an invasion of the British Isles 
would not be attempted. Accordingly, he was easily won over to the 
more detailed schemes submitted by Raeder on 6 and 26 September. 20 
As early as 10 September a directive summing up the measures forming 
part of the ‘peripheral’ strategy - the future No. 18 - was being dis- 
cussed. 21 

At the same time, Hitler scanned the horizon for possible allies in 
the struggle against England. Since Jodi had already listed them, it 
remained for him to endow this conception with typically grandiloquent 
names; he spoke about a ‘continental block’ and about ‘an anti-British 
front stretching from Morocco to Norway’. 22 Italy, Spain, Russia and 
Japan were listed as potential allies. As the cooperation of Italy and 
Spain was needed for the realization of the most immediate plans - the 
occupation of Suez and Gibraltar - Hitler set out to win them over. 
Contacts with Spain, broken off in June, were resumed in September, 2 3 
but negotiations with Serrano Suner the foreign minister proved 
tricky and unsatisfactory because Spain demanded a lot - particularly 
at France’s expense, in North West Africa - and offered but little. 2 ^ 
Italy, too, was sounded; on 10 September Rintelen, who had just 
returned from a visit to Berlin, met Badoglio for a long conversation 
about the new approaches On 13 September a visit by Ribbentrop to 
Rome - supposed to open the way towards the signature of a Tripartite 
Pact between Germany, Italy and Japan - was announced; 26 by the 
time he arrived on the 19th, the Italians must have been aware, at least 
in outline, of the new German approach. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF GREECE 

The German decision to abandon the landing in the British Isles and 
to concentrate on battering the English position in the Mediterranean 
had important implications for the Balkan countries, above all for 
Greece. Hitler’s basic aim in the Danube region was not affected by 
his decision to turn to the Mediterranean; now as before, he needed 
the raw materials from that region, and was therefore interested in 
keeping the peace in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
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Above all, he was anxious to keep his supply of raw materials out of 
Russian hands - he had irresponsibly committed the entire region to 
them the previous year. His anxiety had led to the Second Vienna 
Award, to the subsequent guarantee and to the dispatch of troops to 
Rumania. 8 ? From a strategic point of view, the decision to turn south 
did not open any new perspectives in that part of Europe, for England’s 
interests there were nominal. Thus, southeastern Europe remained 
what she had always been - a source of raw materials, above all oil, 
and a prize for Germany and Russia to fight over; not, however, a 
region that was strategically important for the war against England. 

As far as Greece was concerned, however, matters were radically 
different. From being an irrelevant appendix to the settoredanubiano- 
balcanico, one that had better be left in peace in order to avoid unneces- 
sary complications but was otherwise quite unimportant, Greece, and 
in particular Crete, turned into a potential base for operations against 
the entire British position in the Near and Middle East. The occupa- 
tion of the Greek mainland, together with the Aegean Archipelago, 
would do more than merely open the way towards the effective use of 
the Italian-held Dodecanese Islands as an aeronaval base against 
Egypt; it would immensely reinforce the Axis position in the Mediter- 
ranean. Two imposing aeronaval systems, the Ionian-Libyan-Sicilian 
and the Greek-Aegean-Cretan, would interlock to form a large and 
well guarded basis for aeronaval manoeuvring on internal lines between 
its various parts, restricting the English to two mutually isolated 
strongholds in Alexandria and Gibraltar, and eventually forcing them 
to abandon the Mediterranean altogether. 28 The possession of the 
Peloponnese and Crete would secure the flank of the Italian advance 
into Egypt, and at the same time help construct a bridge for the sort 
of operations against Syria, which were being urged by Raeder as part 
of the ‘peripheral* strategy. The possibility - not yet realized but always 
in mind - that Greece might be used by the British as an aeronaval base 
against Italy would be eliminated, and the Italo-German bases cor- 
respondingly advanced in the direction of Alexandria. 2 ? The base for 
an eventual two-pronged attack on Syria and Northern Iraq from both 
Egypt and Turkey, would have been secured. British sea communica- 
tions in the eastern Mediterranean would be put in jeopardy, while 
those of the Axis from Constanta through the Dardanelles to Italy 
would be safeguarded. The occupation of Greece and her islands would, 
in sum be a huge step towards the expulsion of the British from their 
Near and Middle Eastern positions, the effect of which would be 
disastrous. 80 All this, it must be emphasized, came to be clearly recog- 
nized by both Hitler and the German armed forces high command. 81 

It will be understood, therefore, that during Ribbentrop’s visit to 
Rome on 19-20 September the Greek problem, if not the Yugoslav 
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one, presented itself in a completely new light. Although within the 
framework of the Mediterranean warfare against Great Britain it may 
not yet have been examined in sufficient thoroughness its fundamental 
importance must have been pretty clear. Even though Ribbentrop 
refused to admit to his hosts that the landing in England had been a 
flop - he may not have been informed himself - the Italians were not 
misled; to them, probably as a result of the Rintelen-Badoglio conver- 
sation, it was quite clear that ‘Germany will not carry out the landing 
in England, and the war will be completely transferred to the Medi- 
terranean. Instead of fighting England on her own soil, an attempt will 
be made to defeat her in Egypt's 2 i n this context, certain aspects of the 
Italian plans for Greece might well be discussed; and Mussolini, aided 
by Ciano, set out to explore them. The adroitness displayed in the 
process shows that the lessons of July and August had not been 

forgotten.ss 

While Mussolini and Ciano regarded the talks as an opportunity to 
forward their own plans, Ribbentrop found himself in an unpleasant 
position. He had come to Rome in order, among other things, to 
announce the imminent signature of the Tripartite Pact between 
Germany, Japan and Italy. The relevant negotiations had been carried 
out almost exclusively between Germany and Japan 34 so that the 
Italians were effectively faced with a fait accompli to which they were 
asked to add their signature. To win them over, Ribbentrop had to 
explain to them their share in the division of the world, and particularly 
to reassure them that German incursions into their recognized sphere 
of influence (as had occurred in August) would not be repeated. At the 
same time he was to sound Italy about the formation of a German- 
Russian bloc, an awkward mission, as Germany herself had intervened 
to prevent an Italo-Soviet rapprochement in July. Ribbentrop, in short, 
was at a disadvantage, and in no position to raise objections to any 
demands the Italians might make. 

This being so, the Nazi foreign minister tried to forestall such 
demands. Contrary to what might have been expected, it was he, not 
the Italians, who raised the question of Greece and Yugoslavia; 
bundling the two questions together, he ‘emphasized’ that they formed 
an ‘exclusive... Italian interest’, and tried to deal with them by saying 
that although ‘at the present time’ it was better to concentrate our 
‘entire effort’ against England, Italy could count on Germany’s ‘sym- 
pathetic support* in dealing with these states at some future date.35 
This provided the Duce with the opening he had been waiting for, 
Ribbentrop was looking for fresh ways to combat England; he, Musso- 
lini, would provide him with one. Both the German and the Italian 
records of the conversation agree that the Duce, evidently intent on 
avoiding the pitfalls of August, did not waste a single word on the 
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Albanian irredentist claim to Gamuria; instead) he proceeded with 
vehement denunciations of Greece as an English stooge. Deftly using 
the comparison between Greece and Norway - it was one that Hitler 
himself had put into his mouthy 6 and to which Ribbentrop could not 
possibly object - he emphasized the importance of Greece within the 
framework of the Mediterranean war against England, and pointed out 
that the Greek harbours could, if necessary, serve as a refuge for the 
British fleet after the expected fall of Egypt. Belatedly, Ribbentrop 
realized that by raising the issue he had set a trap for himself. Rather 
lamely, he countered that the escape of the British fleet to Greece 
would be a good thing, because it would be easier to bombard there. 

Mussolini had won an impressive victory. He had succeeded in 
establishing the need for Italy c to proceed towards the liquidation of 
Greece’, while ‘at the same time’ admitting that ‘the principal objective 
was to defeat England* - all this without evoking German protest. He 
had not, indeed, extracted an unequivocal go ahead, but the conse- 
quences of Alfieri’s blunder of August had been more than compen- 
sated for: the Germans were returning to their former willingness - 
expressed in July - to tolerate an Italian attack on Greece in certain 
circumstances. However, and this is the crucial point, the circumstances 
themselves had altered. The character of the Italian attack on Greece 
had completely changed : from a defensive measure against the unlikely 
eventuality of a British occupation of the Greek islands - not considered 
that unlikely any mores? - it was now implicitly recognized as 
part of the Mediterranean offensive against England. Mussolini had 
recognized that ‘the principal objective was to defeat England* (accord- 
ing to the Italian record) and promised ‘first of all to carry out the 
attack on Egypt* (according to the German one); for the rest, he had 
his way. As he expected the second stage of his Egyptian offensive, the 
advance from Sidi al Barrani to Mersa Matruh, to start in mid- 
October^ 8 this arrangement did not even involve a delay in his original 
timetable. Above all, he had received what amounted to tacit German 
approval for his plans for Greece; and Mussolini, it must be remem- 
bered, had a knack for ‘tacit approvals*. The fact that he did get it should 
not perplex us too much. After all, the Greek operation, if carried out 
in the sequence mentioned at Rome, that is after the occupation or at 
least closing of the Suez Canal, would make perfect strategic sense even 
in the sober eyes of OKH.3® 

Mussolini did not receive a similar German authorization on Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed, it is doubtful whether he asked for one. The Italian 
invasion of that country, it will be remembered, could not be carried 
out without German help, and consequently very little was done to 
prepare for it. The available evidence does not make clear what exactly 
was said about the subject. According to the German record, Mussolini 
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followed Ribbentrop in lumping the country together with Greece and 
in stressing his desire ‘to remain at peace* with both; according to the 
Italian one, which seems more credible, he scarcely mentioned it at all. 
Strategic considerations made it very difficult to present Yugoslavia 
as a target in the war against England, and it is unlikely that Mussolini 
tried. The savagery of the German reply to his former attempt must 
have been in his mind; and in any case, an attack on Yugoslavia would 
place him in the uncomfortable position of having to ask for German 
help. All these considerations must have made Mussolini play down 
his plans for that country; and the order for demobilization, issued a 
few days later, confirms this interpretation. 


GREEN LIGHT AT THE BRENNER 

On his return from Rome, Ribbentrop found the atmosphere in 
Berlin was undergoing a change. The talks with Serrano Suner about 
Spain’s entry into the war had been difficult, and the Fiihrer, prodded 
on by von Stohrer (German ambassador to Madrid), OKW, Haider 
and the Seekriegsleitung, 4 ° all of who combined to emphasize the 
manifold drawbacks of the Spanish alliance, began to have second 
thoughts. Spain offered but little in the way of military assistance, but 
asked an exorbitant price for her help. Not only would she require 
generous German aid in military equipment, raw materials and food- 
stuffs, 41 but her demands in North West Africa, where she hoped to 
take over a sizeable chunk of the French Empire, were such that any 
attempt to put them into practice would lead to the immediate defec- 
tion of the whole of French Africa to de Gaulle and the British. This 
was something which Hitler, who did not have a strong navy, would be 
in no position to prevent. As the Spaniards were not even ready to cede 
the Canary Islands to Germany as Flitler had asked in order to protect 
this strategically important area, 4 2 Hitler was, probably much against 
his will , 43 forced to try and persuade the French to defend their 
colonies themselves. 

During the second half of September, therefore, France loomed ever 
larger as a possible partner. The various stages in Hitler’s decision- 
making need not concern us here, but the most important single factor 
seems to have been the determined and successful resistance put up by 
the French to the British attempt to seize Dakar on 23-5 September.44 
On 23 September a French request for an anti-British alliance was 
being examined ‘with great interest’^ 6 By the 25th, although the 
Fiihrer was regarded by his collaborators as getting nearer a line of 
thought that would lead him into an alliance with France, the situation 
was still ‘entirely fluid’A 6 It must have been sometime after this date 
that he told Raeder that he would ‘probably’ rather collaborate with 
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France than with Spain, because the latter was offering too little and 
demanding too much.-*? On 26 September he was already contempla- 
ting a meeting with Petain,-* 8 and by 28 September he made up his 
mind. On that day he agreed with Gano on a meeting with Mussolini 
to be held on 4 October, in order to discuss the new approach.-* 8 
During the next few days his decision to try and win over Italy to a 
policy of cooperation with France seems to have hardened. 60 

Italian resistance, indeed, was the most immediate obstacle to any 
kind of German-French cooperation, however limited. From July 
onwards, the Italians had left no stone unturned in their efforts to drive 
away even the shadow of such a possibility. 61 They also objected to the 
release of any French forces for the defence of the French Empire, 52 
so that Hitler was forced to use a trick when allowing French forces 
stationed in Africa to take part in the defence of Dakar. 5 3 The French 
would not defend their colonies if convinced they were to be handed 
over to Italy; Mussolini therefore had to drop his claims, as well as 
agree to a partial French rearmament in order to make the defence 
possible. 5 -* Hitler aimed to obtain this consent during his meeting with 
Mussolini. 55 Far from being ready to sacrifice French interests to 
Spain and Italy, as he had wanted during the time of Ribbentrop’s visit 
to the Italian capital, 56 he now wanted to limit his ally’s claims on her. 
This applied to Spain too; the question of her entry into the war was 
no longer considered ‘acute’. 5 ? 

Quite clearly coming to the Brenner in order to ask Mussolini to co- 
operate in something that would involve at least the temporary renun- 
ciation of the latter’s most cherished war aims, placed Hitler in a 
relatively weak position: he could not make further demands, nor deny 
any requests the Duce might make. In particular, he would have to 
avoid rousing his ally’s resentment by imposing a veto on his plans for 
Greece, rumours about which were circulating in Berlin. 68 From the 
records of the conversation, it would seem that Hitler succeeded in 
persuading the Duce to follow his example in his French policy, 68 
without apparently offering any real compensation. The Italians, sum- 
ming up the results of the conference for their own purposes, concluded 
that it meant that more attention would in the future be given to the 
Mediterranean, and particularly ‘the eastern Mediterranean’, which 
was considered ‘good for us’. 60 Nowhere in the records of this conversa- 
tion are the Balkans mentioned - a fact that is suspect in itself, because 
they had figured in practically every other important German-Italian 
communication since April. 

The lack of any reference to the Balkans, however, does not prove 
that the matter was not touched upon by Hitler and Mussolini. The 
Brenner meeting of 4 October 1940 is one of the most ‘fishy’ in the 
history of World War II, in that it was hard to get a good account of it, 61 
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and because it gave rise to ‘a heap of ambiguities in the [foreign] 
ministries of both sides’. 62 Even for the German ambassador in Rome 
it was impossible to find out ‘whether the subject of Greece was not 
considered from a new point of view’, 88 while one of Hitler’s closest 
associates, puzzled by the latter’s reluctance to put a brake on his 
ally’s plans, concluded that ‘it is not impossible that the Fiihrer has 
reached an understanding with Mussolini concerning the attack on 
Greece during their meeting at the Brenner’. 8 -* The SKL even claimed 
to possess reports to the same effect. 86 So mysterious were these con- 
versations that when Ciano later claimed that Hitler had allowed Musso- 
lini to go ahead Ribbentrop felt unable to dismiss this as a tactical 
manoeuvre designed to throw sand in his eyes. He had to refer the 
statement to Hitler himself, 88 who did not repudiate it. The cumulative 
evidence that something about Greece did in fact pass between Hitler 
and Mussolini at the Brenner is therefore considerable. Mussolini 
knew some German, and used that language during at least part of the 
conference; 87 is it impossible that, in the break between the two ses- 
sions, the two leaders exchanged a few words between themselves? 
We shall never know. However, there is no real need to go as far as 
that. Assuming that the subject was left unmentioned, Mussolini 
would probably have interpreted Hitler’s silence as tacit confirmation 
of what he regarded as the outcome of his talks with Ribbentrop. 

In fact there is some evidence that he did more than that. Returning 
from the Brenner, he had Graziani issue the army circular that put a 
final end to what was left of his plans to attack Yugoslavia. 88 At the 
same time he had some new ideas about Greece: 8 ? 

Today [5.10.1940] a message from the Duce arrived ... it contains a short 
note for Badoglio ... in which are enumerated the new aspects examined 
with the Fiihrer ... to this one, another for Graziani is appended ... 

This note [Badoglio’s] contains new points that demonstrate the Duce’s 
thoughts. Side al Barrani is a tactical success; Mersa Matruh will present a 
strategical one... Having reached Mersa Matruh, it wiil remain to be seen 
which of the two pillars of the British Mediterranean position is to fall first; 
the Egyptian or the Greek ... 

The action against Greece reappears and does not seem to be limited to the 
realization of immediate aims, but to aim at the elimination of an English 
stronghold. Not Ciamuria but Salonica and the Greek naval bases, that is the 
whole of Greece. 

The meeting with Hitler had then given Mussolini a number of fresh 
ideas, the most important of which were 1. that Greece was to be 
attacked only after the occupation of Mersa Matruh (and the subse- 
quent blocking of the Suez Canal by German bombers, which was 
proposed by Hitler) and in connection therewith; 2. that to be effective 
within such a framework, the invasion of Greece would have to aim 
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not only at Ciamuria, but also at the occupation of the entire Greek 
mainland, and probably the islands too.? 0 Since at that time Mussolini 
hoped to begin the advance on Mersa Matruh in the middle of the 
month, an attack on Greece at its end would be by no means unreason- 
able strategically. 

Whether it is Mussolini’s thoughts alone that are expressed in this 
directive, or whether they reflect something that had been discussed - 
at least in outline - at the Brenner, is hard to say. The language used 
on the significance of the capture of Mersa Matruh certainly suggests 
some military influence, and since Mussolini was not accompanied by 
any of his own generals at the meeting? 1 it is as likely as not that he 
picked up the phrase about ‘tactics’ and ‘strategy’ directly from the 
chief of OKW, Field-marshal Keitel. However, speculation of this 
kind cannot yield definite results; it is to German plans of the same 
period that we must turn. 

Both defensively and offensively, the Germans did in fact have some 
plans for the eastern Mediterranean. It will be remembered that in 
July and August Hitler and Ribbentrop respectively had authorized 
Italy to take precautionary measures against Greece in case a British 
landing in Crete were planned: and as during the autumn the British 
seemed to be concentrating their main strength in the Mediterranean 
it was felt in Berlin that this possibility was an increasingly real one. 7 2 
In response to a Greek inquiry the British had said on 5 September 
that if there were a Greek-Italian war they would try to ‘forestall’ the 
Italians in Crete, and a force was in fact being held ready for the pur- 
posed This fact did not stay entirely hidden from Berlin’s eyes, in that 
SKL received a report from Egypt that the English and Australian 
troops on the Suez Canal were busy carrying out embarkation and dis- 
embarkation manoeuvres on the Timsah Lake, at Ismailia and at Port 
Fuad. 'Together with other reports’ this was regarded as a sign that the 
British were planning to occupy Crete, most probably in connection 
with the Italian offensive from Libya. On their side, the Greeks were 
reported to be preparing Crete and Lemnos ‘for the landing of troops 
on a grand scale ’, ?4 not Italian troops, to be sure. In view of these facts, 
SKL had its own interpretation for the meeting of 4 October:? 6 

According to reports from several sources (in the first line the air force liaison 
officer) Italy plans to attack Greece on 26.10, possibly with Bulgarian help... 

No official confirmation so far. The foreign ministry is not yet convinced 
of the correctness of the reports. Basically, it has been agreed with the Italians 
that a military offensive in the Balkans is to be written off in favour of the 
main war against England. However, reports lying before SKL say that 
during the talks between the Fiihrer and the Duce the former had given Italy 
a free hand in case a military offensive against Greece becomes necessary to 
forestall an English initiative. 
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Defensively, therefore, Hitler was still committed to the line he had 
adopted in July and August, i.e. authorizing preventive measures. In a 
wider context, however, he was now committed to the ‘peripheral’ 
strategy, that is to offensive action in the Mediterranean. The decision 
which had just been made, to cooperate with France rather than with 
Spain, meant - as General Marras correctly surmised - that Gibraltar 
became the second priority, while the eastern Mediterranean would 
now become the centre of attention.? 6 During October, this approach 
accordingly became the subject of serious study in the various German 
staffs. Operations on a large scale, against Egypt as well as against Syria 
(via Bulgaria and Turkey, ultimately aimed at Iraq) were being 
examined.?? Into such a framework, operations against Greece, and 
particularly against Crete, could be made to fit without any difficulty.? 8 
An OKW study prepared on the question showed that, within this 
context, the advantages of a successful occupation of the whole of 
Greece would be very great - while the consequences of a failure would 
be equally grave.79 The upshot of the investigation, conducted at both 
OKH and OKW and lasting for about two weeks, was a proposal which 
Jodi prepared to submit to Marras. 80 In this note, a combined German- 
Italian offensive in the eastern Mediterranean, including Crete and 
Greece in the last stage, was proposed: 81 
The following order of operations seems expedient: 

1. The continuation of the Italian offensive in Libya, in order to take Mersa 
Matruh as soon as possible. 

2. After the occupation of Mersa Matruh, continuation of the attack on the 
English naval squadron at Alexandria by all possible means. 

3. After sufficient weakening of this squadron, the start of operations against 
Greece with simultaneous occupation of Crete. 

Jodi also warned against any Italian action aimed at occupying only 
part of Greece, because this would inevitably lead to a British landing 
in what was left. His memorandum therefore contains both essential 
points of Mussolini’s directive; the need to defer the Greek operation 
until after the seizure of Mersa Matruh, 82 and the importance of 
conquering the whole of Greece. The memorandum, prepared while 
Hitler was away in France, became redundant with the outbreak of the 
Italo-Greek war. Outdated, it was probably filed and never looked at 
again. Still, it is very much in line with Hitler’s statement of 20 
November, when he wrote to Mussolini that it would have been better 
to postpone the invasion of Greece until after a ‘lightning like* occupa- 
tion of Crete. 88 

The resemblance between the three above-mentioned documents - 
Mussolini’s directive, Jodi’s memo and Hitler’s letter - is too great to 
be attributed to sheer chance. All three contain the same basic elements 
which, considered strategically, did after all make perfect sense. To 
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argue that Mussolini, OKW, Haider and Hitler all arrived at the same 
solution independently is most unlikely. It is much more probable that 
Hitler, who had an excellent eye for strategy, told Mussolini at the 
Brenner that he could go ahead, provided that: l. he waited until after 
the fall of Mersa Matruh; 2. made sure no part of Greece eluded his 
grasp. 

To fulfil both these conditions, in fact, was just what Mussolini set 
out to do. Possibly losing patience with Graziani, who disobeyed the 
order he had received on 5 October to resume his advance by the middle 
of the month and kept postponing it,®4 he summoned Badoglio and 
Roatta to meet him on the 14th at the Palazzo Venezia. There, he 
informed the two flabbergasted generals of a radical change in his 
plans for Greece. There was no longer any question of occupying 
Ciamuria; he wanted the whole peninsula. This order was clearly 
designed to forestall a British landing, and the Italian general staff 
interpreted it as such. 8 s Though one need not, in the light of the directive 
of 5 October, take Roatta’s assertion that ‘this was the first time on 
which I and the general staff received notice of this plan* too literally, 
there can be no doubt that he was stunned. Asked by the Duce how 
many troops would be needed, he answered that twenty divisions - 
engaged simultaneously at the beginning of the attack - were required. 
The transportation of those forces would require three months, so that 
the offensive could not be opened before February 1941. The Duce 
seemed to agree, ordered Roatta to cancel all demobilization measures - 
just initiated - and to prepare a timetable for the transfer of the twelve 
divisions needed to raise the total number of troops in Albania to the 
desired level. Roatta was also to prepare an operational plan for the 
commitment of these large forces, a plan which ‘would not be put into 
effect before three months had passed’. 86 

By the next day, he had changed his mind again. Three months now 
seemed too long to wait for the elusive glory he desired. He therefore 
summoned another conference to the Palazzo Venezia. This time Ciano, 
Jacomini, Visconti Prasca and Soddu - but not, interestingly enough, 
the commanders of the air force and the navy - were also present. 
Seizing upon an old SMG memorandum, which requested 12 days 
notice before the start of the limited operation, 8 ? he now called for the 
attack to begin on the earliest possible date, that is 26 October. At the 
same time, he divided the operation into two stages; an initial advance 
into Ciamuria, followed later by a ‘march on Athens’. By means of 
this piece of cleverness he obviously hoped to avoid the need to bring 
up further forces, and thus save three months. 

With the problem of occupying the whole of Greece without wasting 
time now solved to his own satisfaction, Mussolini’s attention was now 
drawn by Badoglio to the other part of his supposed agreement with 
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Hitler, i.e. the coordination of the invasion of Greece with the Italian 
offensive in Egypt. There were two sides to the question, the chief of 
staff explained: 88 

That of Greece and that of British aid. Like you I am of the opinion that 
there will almost certainly be no British landings. The British are far more 
preoccupied with Egypt than with Greece and will not willingly put their 
troops on board ships in the Mediterranean. Therefore, the only possible 
assistance will be with aircraft. 

In anticipation of this it would be possible to make the operation against 
Greece coincide with the attack on Mersa Matruh. In this case it would be 
difficult for them to disengage aircraft from Egypt to send to Greece. We 
would do this because Graziani could also be ready by the 26th of the month. 

To this Mussolini replied: 

I should like Graziani’s operation to take place some days beforehand. Then 
the fact of the conquest of Mersa Matruh will make the possibility of such 
assistance still more difficult, especially in view of the fact that we shall not 
halt there. Having lost their pivotal point, Egypt, the British Empire will be 
in a state of defeat, even if London can still hold out... in addition there is 
the morale factor. This African success would give impetus to the soldiers 
in Albania. 

That is why I should like to synchronize the two operations, with the 
African one slightly in advance. 

In principle, at least, the Italian plan of attack was perfectly in accord 
with what the Germans would like it to be. The operation aimed at the 
conquest of the whole of Greece, and was coordinated with the 
Egyptian campaign. If everything went well, both parts of Mussolini’s 
directive of 5 October would be fulfilled. The only sour point - admit- 
tedly an important one - was Crete. But the Italians were loath to 
employ their navy in an all out attempt to seize that island - unlike the 
British, they were in no position to replace their lost ships 8 *- and in 
any case it is hard to see how Crete could be reached by the Italians 
with Greece between them and it. The occupation of the island, as the 
Germans discovered to their cost in May 1941, was difficult enough 
even when the Greek mainland was available as a base. In October 1940 
the Italian staffs did in fact consider the operation, only to reject it. 


ON THE WAY TO FLORENCE 

Mussolini made his decision to attack Greece on 15 October; even 
though the German foreign ministry was professing a strange and 
unusual inability* to go to the heart of the matter,? 0 Berlin soon knew 
everything about the plan. Thus, OKW on 18 October received notice 
from Rintelen that the attack would start on 26 October.* 1 This was 
correct, except that Rintelen could not know that Badoglio had just 
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succeeded in having the opening of hostilities postponed by two days. 98 
There followed a long series of reports from the German representa- 
tives in Belgrade and Ankara, as well as the consul general in Tirana 
and the German general at the headquarters of the Italian air force, 
von Pohl, who also named the 26th.f3 Some of these reports - notably 
those sent by Mackensen - arrived in Berlin before Hitler’s departure 
on his voyage to France and Spain, and are known to have been sub- 
mitted to him. The first of these was a rather ambiguous telegram 
No. 473/40 g. of 18 October, which stated that Ciano was all for the 
attack, Badoglio against and Mussolini hesitating. 9 ^ There followed 
No. 1883 of 19 October, in which the attack was announced in no 
uncertain terms and the date given as the 23rd. 96 Upon this Ritter, the 
director of Ribbentrop’s office, prepared a strong demarche aimed at 
making Mussolini stop in his track. Ribbentrop, however, vetoed this 
draft as too explicit, and ordered Ritter to ask Mackensen to address a 
‘friendly inquiry’ to Ciano. Before Ritter could carry out these instruc- 
tions, however, a third telegram from Mackensen, No. 1884 dated 
19 October, arrived. This time Mackensen reported that Ciano had 
told him that Hitler had approved Mussolini’s plans to attack Greece. 96 
Was this just a trick on Gano’s part? Ribbentrop, who had been 
present at the Brenner and may be assumed to have been as well 
informed as anybody of what had taken place there, did not think so. 

On receiving Ciano’s statement he ordered Ritter to hold back his 
instructions to Mackensen until the matter could be cleared with the 
Fiihrer. He then sent another collaborator, von Steengracht, to ask 
Hitler whether Ciano’s words were based upon truth and what to do 
about them. Steengracht saw to it that No. 1884 was submitted to the 
Fiihrer, then telephoned the latter’s reply back to Ritter; Hitler had 
decided that ‘no questions should be addressed to Rome’. 9 ? Mackensen 
next received a pointed reply to his question as to what to do about the 
news concerning the attack: ‘you will notice that on this point we are 
at present sending you no instructions of any kind, and are not even 
directing you to make official inquiry as to whether there is some truth 
in the story or not’.* 8 One would be hard pressed to imagine clearer 
terms in which Hitler, whose order directly inspired this telegram, could 
have expressed his reluctance to interfere with Mussolini’s Greek plans. 

Meanwhile, there were other things to occupy his mind. The deci- 
sion to opt /or France rather than for Spain had opened a number of 
extremely complicated political questions, which, he must have felt, 
he alone was able to solve. While hoping to win over the French, he 
still needed the Spaniards cooperation for the seizure of Gibraltar. 

The claims of the latter thus imposed a limit on what he could offer 
to the former. At the same time, he would have to keep a wary eye on 
his Italian partner, whose suspicions of the French were by no means 
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lulled. Consequently, he decided to make what was for him an unprece- 
dented gesture; he would travel to France in order to meet Petain, and 
to Spain in order to meet Franco." The fact that this was the first and 
the last time in Hitler's entire career as a dictator that he left his head- 
quarters for anybody less than the Duce is a singular indication of the 
importance he attributed to the whole affair. 

At 2330 hours on 20 October, 100 therefore, he set out on a journey 
that would finally take him over almost 4000 miles. His aim was to try, 
by means of personal encounters, to persuade the French, Spaniards 
and Italians to forget their differences and cooperate in the construction 
of a ‘continental bloc* directed against England. This was a truly 
Herculean task, one that, as he himself chose to put it, could be carried 
out only through a ‘grandiose fraud'. 101 

Hitler's special train, nicknamed ‘Amerika', travelled through 
Aachen, Namur, Yvoir and Vendome to arrive at Montoire, where he 
was to meet the French premier, Laval, at 1800 hours on the 22nd. 10 * 
Ribbentrop's special train, ‘Heinrich’, carrying the Nazi foreign 
minister and his numerous staff, had arrived half an hour earlier, 
complete with two documents which merit some attention. Drafted on 
the way to Montoire, 108 they consisted of a letter summing up - in 
advance - the results of the meeting, as well as a draft of a German- 
Italian-French protocol. The contents of both documents are roughly 
similar; in return for recognizing France’s ‘rightful place in Europe* 
after the end of the war, the Axis powers wanted her to cooperate 
militarily against England, particularly in Africa. 104 Whether Hitler 
did or did not actually see the documents in question 108 is not really 
relevant; they do, in any case, represent what he would have liked to be 
the outcome of his talks with Laval and Petain. 

At 1830 hours the German ambassador to Paris, Abetz, arrived 
bringing Laval with him. The Hitler-Ribbentrop-Laval meeting 
started an hour later. Laval was not authorized to sign any agreement, 
but the record does show a clear willingness on his side. 10 * After 
spending the night at the railway station, Hitler travelled on to Hen- 
daye on the French-Spanish border. There, on 23 October, he met 
Franco and his newly appointed foreign minister, Serrano Suner. In a 
conversation lasting for three and a half hours, nothing was achieved. 
Franco would not promise to enter the war, and repeated his enormous 
demands. 10 ? 

The failure of the talks at Hendaye naturally made the forthcoming 
meeting with Petain appear even more important. If the journey was 
not to end in a fiasco, and if part at least of the ‘continental block’idea 
was to become a reality, France had to be won over, and Hitler was 
clearly determined to do this. 108 Petain, in fact, turned out more 
reserved - and the meeting with him less of a success - than Laval, 10 9 
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but Hitler does not seem to have noticed the fact. 110 The old Marshal’s 
personality left a tremendous impression on the ex-Gefreiter • 1 while 
OKH, OKW, SKL and the foreign ministry were all convinced that 
the meeting had been a great success. 111 Cooperation was agreed upon 
in principle, while the details were to be settled in the near future. 118 

It was time, after this great achievement, to cast a wary eye towards 
the other end of the Axis and make sure it would not mar the results 
just obtained by raising excessive claims on France. The news of 
Hitler’s journey to France, which reached Rome on 20 October, n 4 had 
been met with ill-disguised anger. His meetings with Laval and Petain 
had caused many sour faces to appear at the Italian embassy in Berlin, u 5 
while putting Mussolini in a ‘black mood’ because ‘the Germans prefer 
the French to us’. 11 * Italy’s resentment was expressed in more than 
mere words. As soon as Hitler set out on his journey, the Italians 
started to foment trouble by demanding control of the French Medi- 
terranean coast and Marseilles. 117 Interpreting French policy as 
designed to delay the cession of colonies in the hope of future British 
and American aid, they hinted darkly at some kind of conspiracy 
between Petain and de Gaulle. 118 To make sure Hitler’s French policy 
would not poach on their preserves, they prepared a long list of terri- 
torial and economic concessions which were to be demanded of 
France. 118 All this scarcely foreshadowed any good in connection with 
the attempt to win over the French; if Italy was to be prevented from 
spoiling the tender roots of the Franco-German understanding, some- 
thing had to be done fast. 

In the evening of 24 October, therefore, Ribbentrop rang Ciano in 
Rome. He gave him an account of the talks at Hendaye and Montoire, 
but the telephone connection was bad and the Italian foreign minister 
did not conceal his ‘fears and suspicions’. 120 Ribbentrop subsequently 
sat down and wrote him a letter, in which he explained that, while the 
outcome of the negotiations with Spain had not been satisfactory, 
France had agreed in principle to cooperate. The Fiihrer, he added, 
would soon send the Duce a letter to explain these matters in more 
detail, and also wanted to meet him - somewhere in northern Italy - in 
the near future. 181 Ribbentrop next had this draft - which bears the 
date 24 October - typed out on the large-lettered ‘Fiihrer* typewriter, 
and sent it to Hitler for approval. It came back bearing a pencilled 
note: 1 Fiihrer... einverstanden', signed by Walter Hewel the represen- 
tative of the foreign ministry at Hitler’s headquarters. 182 At 0400 hours 
on the 25th Ribbentrop’s message was sent to the foreign ministry in 
Berlin, where it arrived at 0650. It was given a new number - 1500 - 
and forwarded to Rome, where it arrived at 0800 hours. 188 Mackensen 
asked for an audience with Ciano, and delivered the message at 1230 
hours on the same day. l8 4 Hardly able to contain his joy over the great 
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prospects opened by the German-French rapprochement, Ciano 
thanked the ambassador and told him he was looking forward to the 
Hitler-Mussolini meeting, which according to him was to take place 
on 3 or 4 November. 

Shortly after Mackensen’s departure, the telephone in Ciano’s office 
rang again. Ribbentrop was on the line. He minced no words in explain« 
ing his purpose; he wanted the meeting between Hitler and Mussolini 
to be advanced to an earlier date. Ciano did not like this sudden change 
of plan - he suspected that Hitler’s intention, in rushing to Italy so soon 
after his meeting with Petain, was to make her renounce her claims on 
France - but he could not disagree. A meeting was summarily fixed for 
Monday, 28 October, in Florence. 128 Having laid down the phone, 
Ribbentrop informed Berlin, where his telegram arrived at 1508 
hours. 126 Weizsacker then informed Mackensen, and told him the boss 
wanted him to come to Florence for the occasion. 12 ? 

What made Ribbentrop - and behind him, Hitler - change his mind ? 
Historical scholarship, mostly based on statements made by various 
participants after the war, 128 has it that it was the announcement of 
Mussolini’s imminent attack on Greece, in whatever form it was trans- 
mitted to Hitler, that caused the latter to redirect his train to Florence. 
On the other hand, it is remarkable that neither the OKW nor the 
Haider diaries, both first class contemporary sources, mention this 
reason. The SKL diary says the visit had been planned for some time 
as part of Hitler’s policy towards France and Spain, but its timing is 
supposed to have been determined by the news of the Italian attack. I2 9 
However, this account is too muddled - it makes Hitler learn of the 
attack on the 27th, while in fact the decision to travel to Florence had 
been made 48 hours earlier - to receive much credence, particularly 
because SKL had to rely on OKW reports for similar matters. 

A close examination of the facts will show how dubious is the theory 
that the announcement of Italian action caused Hitler’s decision. 
Throughout his journey in France, the rain of reports warning against 
this eventuality had gone on. The German general at the Italian head- 
quarters of the air force sent two urgent telegrams on 21 and 24 
October; 180 from Belgrade came disturbing news; 181 while both Mac- 
kensen and Rintelen kept sounding the alarm. 188 None of this affected 
Hitler in the slightest. Such was the stream of reports, and such 
Hitler’s reaction - or lack of reaction - that both OKW and the navy 
high command concluded he must have had given his ally the green 
light at the Brenner, as Jodi noted, ‘without informing his close 
collaborators’. 188 

In order to find out why Hitler changed his plans, therefore, we 
must reconstruct the events that led to that decision. Among the docu- 
ments that can be shown to have been received by Hitler on 25 October 
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there are two that concern the Greek affair and may therefore be rele- 
vant to the Fiihrer’s decision to travel to Florence. One is a telegram 
from Mackensen, the other a letter from the Duce. Mackensen’s tele- 
gram arrived at the foreign ministry in Berlin at 1300 hours, and was 
forwarded to 'Heinrich* - and presumably to ‘Amerika’ as well - at 1340. 

In this dispatch, Gano’s chef de cabinet, Filippo Anfuso, was reported 
as informing a circle of friends confidentially that the attack on Greece 
was certain to start '‘noch dieses Wochenende’ .'34 Despite some assertions 
to the contrary, it is impossible to show that it was this telegram that 
made Hitler change his mind and formed the reason behind Ribben- 
trop’s second telephone call to Gano. Not only does most of the evi- 
dence we possess point in another direction, but it is impossible to 
assume that Hitler divided this telegram into a 'serious’ and ‘non 
serious’ part. Either he believed in its contents, or he did not. If he did, 
he should have advanced the date of his meeting with Mussolini still 
further or, failing that, ring up the Duce.^s If he did not, there was no 
reason to act at all. But to assume that the message made Hitler change 
his plans, yet was not considered sufficiently urgent to justify an even 
earlier meeting is clearly beyond the bounds of credibility. Rather than 
serving as proof of Hitler’s intention to stop Mussolini, therefore, this 
document tends to demonstrate the extent to which Hitler was prepared 
to ignore even the most urgent warnings about the Italian plans. 

Mussolini’s letter is a curious document, and a very clever one. 

Bearing the postscript ‘Rocca delle Caminate [Mussolini’s villa in the 
Romagna] 19 October 1940/XVIir, it was in fact sent to Berlin on 
22 October at the earliest.^ 6 It arrived there by means of a special 
envoy late at night on the 24th. 1 37 it was then translated into German 
and sent to Hitler’s special train. It is not clear by what means this 
was donees nor at what hour Hitler received the letter. However, 
it seems likely that he got it somewhere near 1400 hours on the 25th, 
while his train was on the way back from Montoire to Yvoir.‘39 

In his letter, Mussolini dealt exhaustively with the subjects dis- 
cussed between himself and Hitler at the Brenner. Most of his venom, 
as could be expected, was directed against France: 

our informants ... are unanimous ... that the French hate the Axis more 
than before... Vichy is in contact with London ... the overwhelming 
majority of them place their hopes in the US, which will assure Great 
Britain’s victory. In this atmosphere, one cannot think of their collaboration. 
Nor should we seek it. If that were to happen, the French... would believe 
that the victory over Great Britain was due to them only... and they would 
be capable of presenting us with the bill. While dismissing, therefore, the 
idea of French adherence to a continental block I nevertheless believe that the 
moment has come for a redefinition of the shape of colonial and metropolitan 
France. 14 * 
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There followed a sizeable list of the Duce’s ideas on how to clip 
France’s wings, crowned with the ominous statement that he regarded 
the time as ripe to put them into practice. 

Passing over to other problems, the Duce referred to ‘the English 
positions on the continent’. 1 -* 1 This was a clever opening gambit, com- 
parable to the waving of a red rag in front of a bull. ‘In case the war 
should be prolonged’, the Duce went on, ‘I believe you would be in 
accord with me on the absolute necessity of getting rid of the remaining 
English positions on the European continent. This is another condition 
of the victory.’ The logic was impeccable, and could not but sound a 
responsive echo with Hitler. Mussolini now proceeded to calm Hitler 
down by assuring him that, though there were no doubts about the 
fundamental hostility of Yugoslavia, he was not going to alter his policy 
towards that country, which was one of ‘watchful vigilance’. 

Having thus prepared the way, Mussolini came to the crux of the 
matter, selecting his words with extreme care worthy of a student of 
Machiavelli: 

As regards Greece, I am resolved to put an end to the delays, and very soon. 

Greece is one of the main points of English maritime strategy in the Mediter- 
ranean. The king is English, the political classes are pro-English, and the 
people immature but trained to hate Italy. Greece ... had made her air and 
naval bases available to Great Britain, as is revealed by the documents which 
von Ribbentrop has had the kindness to send me after the discovery at Vitry 
la Charite. English officials have recently taken possession of all airfields in 
Greece. In short, Greece is to the Mediterranean what Norway was to the 
North Sea, and must not escape the same fate. 

Using Hitler’s own expression, Mussolini thus went back to the tone 
that had done so well during July and September. The operation was 
presented as a defensive measure directed against Great Britain; no 
mention whatever was made of the irredentist claim to Ciamuria that 
had led to the German ‘veto’ of August. This, however, was not 
enough. Following the Brenner meeting, Mussolini had realized the 
need to incorporate his Greek adventure into a wider context: 

As regards Egypt, the resumption of operations is dependent on a formidable 
effort of logistical preparation, comparable to the one you had to carry out in 
preparations for the landing in Great Britain. In any event, I hope I shall be 
able to launch operations simultaneously on the Greek and on die Egyptian 
front. Following the conclusion of this second stage of the offensive, which 
will seize the strong point of Mersa Matruh (230 Km. from Alexandria) it 
remains to face the decisive battle of the Delta. 

Having put his attack into a context he knew was acceptable to Hitler, 
while at the same time donning the latter’s very own kind of reserve 
parachute, Mussolini passed on to the problem of Spain, which he 
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wanted to keep in reserve as a kind of trump card for the Axis to play 
at the right moment. Always jealous of his position with Hitler, he 
preferred that country to keep quiet in her present non-belligerent 
attitude rather than face the danger of being supplanted as Germany’s 
first ally. Finally, he took care - most probably, in good faith - to link 
his letter to what had passed between himself and Hitler: 

I have written a long letter... I could not refrain from passing in review for 
you my thoughts on the numerous questions which were the subject of our 
meeting at the Brenner. 

In view of the motives attributed to Hitler in making his journey to 
Florence, it is best to allow our sources to tell of his reaction to the 
news contained in this letter in their own language. 

When ... on or around 25 October — we learnt... that the Greek action 
was to begin in a few days, I [Weizsacker] set about making a very clear 
demarche. I drew up an unambiguous instruction to Rome that we should not 
allow our ally, who was weak enough in any case, to bring new countries into 
the war without our advice and consent as allies. Ribbentrop approved this, 
but Hitler said he did not want to cross Mussolini. Hitler’s silence meant 
indirectly giving Italy the sign to go ahead with her ... step in the Balkans. ^ 

Nor was Weizsacker the only person to try and make Hitler see the 
light. Keitel later told Rintelen that 

[his] and General Pohl’s information had made it clear to [him] that some- 
thing was wrong, particularly when Mussolini told Hitler in a letter of 23 
October that it would not be possible to stand the continuous provocations 
from the Greek side, but without saying anything more about his plans. 
[Keitel] ... told [Rintelen] he had suggested to Hitler, who was then on his 
journey to France, to warn the Italian government... to hold their hands off 
Greece. But Hitler decided in favour of a personal conference with Mussolini 
and changed the date of the meeting between them from 5 November to 
28 October. 1 ** 

Hitler’s attitude on the 25th, therefore, was exactly similar to his reac- 
tion on the 19th. On both occasions reports concerning the imminence 
of an Italian action were brought to his attention; on both occasions he 
rejected those suggestions out of hand. Even Mackensen’s telegram, 
announcing the attack for the end of the week, failed to move him. 

What did ? Once more, we must allow our sources to tell their own 
story. ‘The meeting at Florence was the result of a letter from the Duce, 
in which he gave expression to his anxiety lest Italy’s claims are 
endangered by the cooperation with France. He fears an increase in 
French strength.’^ And again: ‘after the discussion with France, the 
Duce wrote an emergency letter to the Fiihrer in which he gave vent to 
his anxiety lest France will be aided too quickly (fears military measures 
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in the colonies). Result: meeting at Florence. In this meeting, the 
Duce was fully convinced of the correctness of the Fiihrers policy 
towards France.’ 145 As if to make sure the message got through, 
Hitler himself told his top brass on 4 November that 'the meeting at 
Florence was in the first line for the purpose of removing Italian 
objections raised by the Duce against partial French rearmament in the 
colonies because he believed that Germany is allowing the French too 
much freedom, and that Italian demands are thus receiving no con- 
sideration’. 148 The argument is clinched by a note made by von 
Etzdorf, who wrote: 

Conversation with Duce: 

In a letter to the Fiihrer the Duce has expressed Italy’s fear of too close 
a relationship between Germany and France and the possibility of a revival 
in French power. 

The main theme of the conversation is to soothe these fears and to discuss 
the details of future relations with France. 

Italy and Greece: 

Apparently not envisaged as a subject for the discussion between the Duce 
and the Fiihrer. The Fiihrer does not want to obstruct [Bremsen] any more, 
in view of Germany’s action in Rumania. 14 ? 

The above statements originate on three different dates and from two 
separate persons, one of them Hitler himself. They were recorded by 
two of Germany’s top officers and by his liaison man with the army, 
all of them in daily contact with the Fiihrer. It is almost impossible to 
imagine anything clearer. Mussolini’s letter, not Mackensen’s tele- 
gram, made Hitler rush to Florence; the two pages about France, not 
the passage about Greece, were the immediate cause. His aim was to 
talk Mussolini into cooperation with France, not to talk him out of his 
attack on Greece. 

Given the situation, there was little else he could do. His journey 
to France and Spain was, all things considered, only a qualified success. 
The talks with Franco had failed completely - Hitler was under no 
illusions on that point - and thus the beginning of some kind of under- 
standing with France was the only result he could show for his efforts. 
Now, this tender understanding was being put in jeopardy by his ally, 
who went back on what had been agreed between the two of them at 
the Brenner and dismissed the understanding with France out of hand’. 
If given a chance, his exorbitant claims on France could, and would, 
put an end to whatever agreement had been reached with the French. 
French resistance would become harder, their colonies, under the 
threat of being taken over by Italy, would desert to de Gaulle and the 
British. No more ‘anti-English’ front; no more ‘continental block*. By 
every and any means, Mussolini had to be prevented from officially 
raising the demands he had just listed in his letter. 
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Instead of returning to Berlin, where he had been expected on Sun- 
day, 27 October, 148 Hitler therefore redirected ‘Amerika’ to Munich, 
where he arrived on the 26th, closely trailed by his foreign minister in 
‘Heinrich’. After spending a night and a day there, he left for Florence 
at 1800 hours of the 27th. Meanwhile, further news from Italy arrived. 
At 1200 p.m. on the 27th, Rintelen had called up Biirckner from OKW/ 
Ausland and told him it was now ‘practically certain’ that the attack 
would start early next morning. The message was passed on to Jodi, ^9 
who compared it with other reports lying before him and concluded that 
Rintelen was right. OKW next informed the foreign ministry, where 
Ritter transmitted both the report and Jodi’s Stellungnahme to ‘Hein- 
rich’, then on its way to Florence. 180 Now Jodi was the one general in 
whose judgement Hitler trusted. Ritter’s message must have made it 
clear to him that he would arrive too late. A telephone call to the Duce, 
however, might still halt the attack. But Hitler did not make use of this 
last-moment opportunity presented to him. Indeed, there is no indica- 
tion that he considered it in the first place. Instead, ‘Amerika’ continued 
its voyage southward among the snow-covered Alps. 

At 1000 hours on the 28th, while the train was passing through 
Bologna, news arrived. The Italian attack on Greece had started. 181 
Hitler’s immediate reaction is known to us from the diary of his army 
aidedecamp, Major D. G. Engel. The Fiihrer was ‘swearing and curs- 
ing’, but the main target of his anger, curiously enough, was not the 
Duce himself. Rather, he fumed at the German ‘liaison staffs and 
attaches', whom he accused of being ‘idlers, but no spies’, a fact that 
had ‘spoilt many a plan of his’js 8 In view of the foregoing, this was 
simply not true. For the last ten days Hitler had been bombarded by a 
hail of reports concerning the imminent action, some of them giving 
precise dates. There was scarcely a German official anywhere near Italy 
who did not sound the alarm. Ritter and Ribbentrop, Weizsacker and 
Keitel, had called his attention to the news. He had even (supposedly) 
redirected his train to meet Mussolini and stop him. And now he was 
shouting he knew nothing of the entire business and blaming his 
subordinates. What was he up to ? There is no certain answer, but an 
interesting guess can be made. On later occasions, after the Italian 
offensive had turned into a fiasco, Hitler repeatedly assured his military 
advisers - that is, the people who had not accompanied him on his 
journey and therefore had no first-hand knowledge of what had 
happened - that he had ‘known nothing’ about the attack and was 
‘completely surprised’ by it. 18 * He seems to have taken other measures 
to make this version seem credible. An investigation aimed at discover- 
ing the culprit for his supposed ‘ignorance’ was launched, 184 and - a 
highly suspicious fact - the original of another telegram from Macken- 
sen, sent from Rome at 2250 hours of the 27th and transmitting Ciano’s 
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official announcement of the ultimatum to Greece was destroyed by a 
Zerreismaschine , i.e. deliberately. ‘55 Is it possible that Hitler, anticipa- 
ting that Italy might eventually fail, was creating an (alibi* for himself? 
One would not put it past him. He was actor enough to put on a show. 

Scarcely an hour later he needed all his acting talents when he 
arrived at Florence, only to find a beaming Duce meeting him at the 
station with the unforgettable words ‘Fiihrer, we are marching! This 
morning a victorious Italian army has crossed the Greek border!* 18 * 
Hitler contained himself admirably - assuming, of course, that he was 
really angry in the first place. If he was, then the Italians got no inkling 
of his resentment. Neither Ciano nor Mussolini ever seem to have 
connected the forthcoming visit with the Greek affair; 18 ? at Florence, 
it was scarcely mentioned at all. Instead of making a fuss, Hitler 
opened the conference by congratulating and encouraging his ally, 
actually offering him German parachutists with which to occupy 
Crete. 188 The subject was then put on one side, not to reappear during 
the seven hours of Hitler’s visit. If Hitler was really angry, this was a 
remarkable tour deforce on his side; or was it? 

Like most Hitler-Mussolini conferences, this one, too, developed 
into a Fiihrer monologue. A wide range of subjects was covered, or 
rather rambled over, which we can safely leave aside. The core of the 
meeting was formed by Hitler’s report on the conversations he had just 
had. Hitler told of his talk with Franco, whom he did not like a bit, and 
with Laval, who had made a scarcely better impression on him. For 
Petain he had nothing but praise. Here was a man with whom some- 
thing could be done. Hitler informed Mussolini that Spain was not, 
regrettably enough, going to enter the war at an early stage, and once 
more explained the importance of arriving at an agreement with 
France. He then reassured his ally that he did not, however, intend that 
country to take Italy’s place as Germany’s senior partner, and also 
succeeded in trimming the Duce’s demands, or rather in having them 
deferred into the remote future. At 1800 hours 18 ? the Fiihrer once 
more boarded his train and travelled back to Munich, leaving behind 
a Gano who happily noted that ‘the conference has shown ... that 
German solidarity has not failed us’. 160 For his part, Hitler was under 
the impression that he had successfully carried out his main purpose, 
i.e. making the Duce fall into line with his French policy. 1 ? 1 Both sides 
therefore came away satisfied from this meeting, although for quite 
different reasons. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ATTACK 

Returning from Florence and considering the Italian action. Hitler 
does not appear to have had much cause for resentment. Several of the 
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reports reaching him stressed the connection between the invasion of 
Greece and the forthcoming attack on Egypt, 1 ® 2 and were therefore 
perfectly in line, if not actually with what he had discussed with 
Mussolini at the Brenner, then at least with the new ‘eastern Mediter- 
ranean 1 approach that was just emerging from the studies conducted 
at OKH, OKW and SKL. Like the Italians, 1 ** he probably did not 
expect the attack to develop into a real ‘war’, and, should this neverthe- 
less happen, then Greece would be defeated within a very short 
time. ‘*4 

It is usually alleged that Hitler was angry with Mussolini because he 
feared lest the Italian action might cause the entire Balkans to go up 
in flames. There is not a scrap of evidence for this. Indeed, if the 
Fiihrer ever bothered to read the reports reaching him he should have 
known that the Italians were right in assuming no diplomatic complica- 
tions. The countries whose intervention was at all possible were Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Turkey. Now Yugoslavia was known for weeks to 
favour a neutral attitude, provided the Italians did not demand rights 
of transit; her attitude was again confirmed a few days before the 
Italian attack took placets Italian attempts to get her in notwithstand- 
ing, 1 ** Bulgaria held in check as she was by the Turks, was not making 
any aggressive noises. 1 *? Within a few days of the start of hostilities 
this attitude of hers was confirmed. 1 * 8 

Since it was fear of Turkey that prevented the Bulgarians from 
joining Mussolini, Ankara therefore held the key to peace in the 
Balkans. Ten days prior to the outbreak of hostilities the Turkish 
cabinet had held a meeting and decided not to interfere. Notice was 
given to the Greek government. 1 *? After the Italian attack the Turks 
did, to be sure, move their army into Turkish Thrace, but only in 
order to hold Bulgaria in check. She did not intend to attack Italy, 
while the Bulgarian government was warned - both before and after 
the start of the war - that it had better stay quiet. 1 ? 0 The warnings 
worked; Bulgaria did remain neutral. So did Turkey. 

Assuming Italy was going to invade Greece and occupy her entire 
territory in one hard, swift blow, it is hard to see why Hitler should 
have objected. Greece was, after all, a small country; Italy a ‘great 
power’, and an ‘Axis’ one at that. Nobody, least of all the Greeks 
themselves, expected her to hold out for as much as two weeks, not to 
mention five months. Though a general war in the Balkans was not in 
Germany’s interest, a lightning occupation of Greece might well make 
the other states, particularly Yugoslavia, more amenable to German 
wishes. To this should be added Hitler’s realization that his unilateral 
action in Rumania had hurt Italian pride and that consequently he 
wished to handle ‘the other end of the Axis’ with care; also, that 
Greece was at best a doubtful candidate for his new Europe. Though 
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the attack may have been a tactical error from the point of view of 
sequence and timing, it still fitted into Hitler’s overall ‘peripheral* 
strategy. Provided it was quickly successful, it could, in Jodi’s words, 
do but little harm and much good in this context. It is to the state of 
the latter that we must now turn our attention. 



3 

THE DECISION TO OCCUPY GREECE 


WAR IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

On his return from the meeting in Florence on 29 October Hitler had 
reason for qualified optimism when considering the record of the six 
weeks that had passed since his decision to turn to the ‘peripheral’ 
strategy. France had ostensibly been won over, and talks between 
Ribbentrop and Laval for the signature of an agreement were expected 
to take place in the near future. 1 Italy had also been persuaded to 
cooperate, and at the same time had consented to postpone her demands 
on France to a more convenient time. The only blot on the fine picture 
was Spain, which had not yet been made to commit herself. However, 
Hitler still hoped to achieve the Einklang of Spanish policy with that 
of the Axis, and ‘coerce’ Franco to enter the war. 2 The ‘guidelines’ for 
future German-Spanish cooperation had been laid down between 
Ribbentrop and Suner at Hendaye, and Hitler clearly hoped to have 
this secret agreement signed and ratified within a short time. 8 

While tackling political problems himself, Hitler generally left 
military preparations to his staff. These preparations - and this is 
typical of the way he worked! - were not made dependent on the 
results of the political measures; that is, they were to be pushed ahead 
even before the completion of the latter, so as to have them ready for 
immediate execution in case of success. Thus, the diary of the army 
chief-of-staff bristles with references to preparations for action against 
both Gibraltar and Egypt from about the middle of September 
onward.s Reconnaissance parties were sent out, forces and specialized 
equipment prepared, plans studied and directives issued. For our 
purposes, it is the preparations for the eastern Mediterranean that are 
most interesting. The dispatch of one air corps and two armoured 
divisions to Libya was considered. Their employment was, of course, 
subject to Mussolini’s approval and dependent on the course of Italian 
operations.* Understanding of the latter is therefore essential to any 
analysis of German strategy in the eastern Mediterranean. 

In Libya the Italians had two armies, one of them, the 10th, facing 
Egypt with 10 divisions. Opposing them were British forces consisting 
of about 3 divisions. Marshal Rodolfo Graziani who was in charge of 
the Italian offensive against Egypt planned that it should fall into three 
stages. The first of these would consist of an advance over some too km 
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to Sidi al Barrani. The second would bring his forces to Mersa Matruh. 
The third and most important would involve the advance to Alexandria 
and occupation of that city and of the Suez Canal. Given the lack of 
roads and supplies in the desert, each of these stages would have to be 
separated from the next one by a considerable pause during which 
waterlines would be laid, roads constructed and materials brought up. 
The whole operation could therefore reasonably be expected to last for 
at least several months. 

The Germans, it will be remembered, had been considering the 
transfer of forces to Libya since August. Their first offer to this effect 
had been transmitted to Rome even before Graziani went over to the 
realization of his ‘first stage’ on 13 September; it remained un- 
answered.? Jodi then approached the Italian military attache. General 
Marras, who passed the German proposal on to Badoglio and promised 
an early answer. 8 In the meantime, OKW instructed OKH to make all 
the necessary preparations, so as to prevent time being wasted when the 
Italian answer came .9 Within a few days, the German military attache 
in Rome reported that, contrary to expectations Badoglio and Roatta 
were not at all eager to have German armoured units in Libya and 
would prefer Stukas. 10 Asked for his opinion on 10 September, 
Graziani himself evaded the question. 11 In a SMG conference on the 
25th Badoglio was more straightforward : 

The Germans have offered two armoured divisions. Roatta, who has studied 
the question, concluded that the transport of a single division will require 
six months. We must take cognizance of the fact that in Africa we need 
uomini, and that the uomini we have there are superior to the German soldiers. 

Consequently, if the matter is considered at all, it must be limited to the 
cession of material, not of men.^ 

Badoglio, however, did not transmit his refusal to Berlin, again leaving 
the German offer unanswered : Hitler therefore raised the subject at the 
Brenner on 4 October. Like other aspects of the same conversation, this 
one, too, gave rise to conflicting interpretations. According to the 
Italian record, Mussolini refused Hitler’s offer of 'special units for the 
attack on Egypt’, saying that while he did not need them for the 
'second stage* of the offensive he reserved the right to inform the 
Fiihrer of Ids needs for the third. 18 While the German record agrees 
that the Duce refused German aid for the second stage, it is less clear 
on the third; Mussolini is quoted as saying that 'he might be forced 
to utilize the aid of Germany for the third phase, i.e. the battle of 
Alexandria... For the operation against Alexandria he would request 
of Germany 50 to too heavy tanks of 30 tons ’. *4 While not daring to 
reject all help, therefore, it would appear that the Duce was ’forced’ to 
agree to German material being sent to Libya somewhere in the 
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future. 16 To the Germans, however, this was not enough. Determined 
to gain a foothold in North Africa, they tried to ram through their 
original proposal, and sent General Ritter von Thoma at the head of a 
small staff to Rome, whence he was to continue to Libya to reconnoitre 
after conducting technical conversations with the SMG. 18 The Italians, 
disagreeably surprised, decided to get rid of him and sent him on to 
the desert after only two days in Rome, with Badoglio sarcastically 
observing that ‘as long as [he] was in Libya there was no danger of the 
Germans sending their troops there*. 1 ? Meanwhile, in a masterpiece of 
ambiguity, he told OKW that: 

[there was] a need for an early meeting between [him] and Marshal Keitel 
in order to agree on operational plans for the winter... the focal point of the 
war must be transferred to the Mediterranean, in order to drive the English 
out of Egypt and Gibraltar... Marshal Badoglio believes that Mersa Matruh 
will be captured in 2-3 weeks after the waterline Sollum-Sidi al Barrani is 
ready as ordered. Despite the reinforcement of the English troops in Egypt 
... he believes that the Nile Delta and the Suez Canal can be reached. 
Palestine and East Africa will then fall of themselves. The Italian air force in 
East Africa is too weak to prevent the passage of English supplies through the 
Red Sea. 18 

Badoglio thus informed the Germans that the objectives discussed at 
the Brenner would be reached - implicitly dispensing with German 
aid - while at the same time making sure he could not be blamed for 
failure to keep his promise. The studious avoidance of any reference to 
German aid was conspicuous, and Keitel, obviously angry, brusquely 
decided to postpone the meeting until the political situation had been 
clarified. 16 Having successfully evaded the German offer, Badoglio 
went on to convince Mussolini. Using Graziani*s repeated postpone- 
ment of the start of the ‘second stage*, 10 he finally extracted from the 
Duce recognition that no advance past Mersa Matruh was possible at 
all, and that German aid was therefore superfluous. Thus the German 
attempt to insist on the commitment of German troops for the ‘third 
stage’ led, on 29 October, to its complete abolition by Mussolini and 
Badoglio.* 1 

While Hitler’s efforts, conducted through OKW, to promote the 
‘peripheral’ strategy by having the Italians accept a German expedition- 
ary force in Libya came up against a wall, OKH also encountered diffi- 
culties. On 23 October the German armoured and air force units for 
Libya were ready,** but their transportation was delayed by the return 
of von Thoma from Africa. His report, which was everything but 
flattering to the Italian army, could be summed up as follows: 1. Should 
German help be offered, Grazia ni intended to postpone his advance on 
Mersa Matruh until after the arrival of the expeditionary force. 2. In 
that case the German units would be forced to use Tripoli, a thousand 
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miles behind the front, as a supply base. 3. Graziani did not want 
German help to begin with. 28 Still worse was a report the next day 
from another officer, Meyer-Rick from Fremde Heere West. According 
to him, the English would fall back on the Nile forcing the German and 
Italian army - assuming they ever reached Mersa Matruh - to fight 
with their backs to the desert against a British force that had already 
grown to 200,000 men. Consequently, much stronger German forces 
than originally envisaged would be required, and Greece would prob- 
ably be drawn into the war through the occupation of Crete, which was 
essential for the solution of the transport problem. 2 ^ All these, needless 
to say, were decisions which OKH could not make on its own; it would 
be necessary to wait until Hitler returned from France. 

On his return to Berlin on the evening of the 30th, 2 5 Hitler immedi- 
ately had to face the fact that, while his political measures creating the 
basis for realizing the ‘peripheral’ strategy in the western Mediterra- 
nean had more or less succeeded, the corresponding military measures 
in the eastern Mediterranean faced ruin because of Italian inefficiency 
and reluctance. He promptly ordered Thoma to report to him in 
person. 26 After hearing the general’s report, Hitler decided to dispense 
with the idea of a German expeditionary force in Libya ‘for the time 
being’ for the following reasons: 1. The Italians just did not want any 
German troops. 2 ? 2. The unfavourable impression received by Thoma 
at Graziani’s headquarters. 3. Logistical and technical difficulties. 28 
The decision, and this point is crucial to our analysis, did not mean a 
renunciation of the expeditionary force, but only its postponement 
until after the capture of Mersa Matruh. Preparations for the employ- 
ment of German air force units from there against Alexandria and Suez 
were to go on . 2 9 Rather than implying a fundamental alteration in the 
eastern Mediterranean part of the ‘peripheral* strategy, therefore, this 
decision merely reflected Hitler’s belated recognition that the reluc- 
tance and military incapacity of his ally were likely to defer its realiza- 
tion. 


‘a second rate substitute* 

We have followed the vicissitudes of the German offer for help in 
Libya at some length, because they demonstrate how strong Hitler’s 
commitment to the ‘peripheral* strategy was - he kept up his pressure 
for about six weeks and did not give up entirely despite the manifold 
obstacles and repeated postponements caused by the attitude of his 
ally - and because they are intimately connected with what was to 
happen in Greece after the start of the Italian invasion. From the point 
of view of the ‘eastern Mediterranean* strategy there was a close resem- 
blance between the Italian advance on Mersa Matruh and the attack on 
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Greece. Both wert directed against the British, though in both cases it 
was the territory of third parties that was chosen as the theatre of 
operations. Each of them would, if successful, result in reducing by 
half the distance between the Italian bases and the British main base 
in Alexandria.* 0 Each of them separately, and certainly both taken 
together, could, if properly exploited, help to bring about a radical 
change in the balance of power in the eastern Mediterranean. An 
Italian conquest of Egypt would, of course, finally put an end to the 
British position in the Balkans, while the occupation of Greece would 
in turn forward and supplement the seizure of Egypt. Even greater 
was the interdependence of Crete and Egypt. The domination of each 
of these was crucial to the holding and capture of the other. From the 
British point of view, the possession of Crete would mean a very 
serious obstacle on the flank of the Italian advance in Egypt; conversely, 
it would be practically impossible to solve the supply problem involved 
with the attack on Alexandria (not to mention Palestine or Syria) 
without secure possession of the island. The German staffs might 
disagree as to whether it should properly be seized after the occupation 
of Mersa Matruh or as a precondition for it; nobody in OKW, OKH or 
SKL doubted its importance, and Hitler fully shared this opinion. 

With or without Crete, the occupation of Greece and the Aegean 
Islands by the Italians would - if successful - be of considerable 
strategic significance for the balance of power in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The trouble was, the Italian invasion was anything but success- 
ful. By the end of the second day, Visconti Prasca’s armies had pene- 
trated to a depth of only 10-12 kms into Greek territory, and only the 
Alpini of the ‘Julia’ divison were still advancing at all.* 1 Torrential rain 
delayed the advance, while the Italians, having failed to foresee this 
possibility, did not have enough engineers and bridging equipment 
at hand.** By the late afternoon of the 30th matters had already reached 
such a state that Badoglio, blaming the weather which prevented the 
effective employment of the air force for the small successes booked by 
his troops, asked for a rapid reinforcement of the German military 
mission in Rumania, so as to ‘put pressure on Turkey’.** At the same 
time, clarification of the Italian operational plans was finally obtained; 
this, too, was disappointing. Noi only were the preparations revealed 
as hopelessly inadequate, but it now appeared that the attack simply 
had no strategic aim at all. Instead of racing for Salonika, the Italians 
wanted to try and fight their way south from Albania into the strategi- 
cally worthless region of Epirus down to the Gulf of Aita; assuming 
they ever reached there, they would regroup and march on Athens.* 1 ! 

The slow advance of the Italian offensive - in what was strategically 
the wrong direction - was not at all in accordance with Hitler’s 
‘peripheral’ plans; what was more, it made it possible for the British 
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to occupy Crete and send air force units to Greece itself, an opportunity 
which they grasped on 6 November. Having kept his mouth shut at 
Florence, and, as far as we know, immediately afterwards, 35 Hitler 
finally exploded on 1 November, when Rintelen's reports had made it 
crystal clear that the offensive was firmly bogged down. Belatedly, he 
came to judge the operation - which he had probably authorized and in 
any case refused to veto - ‘negatively in every respect'. He was ‘very 
angry at the Italian machinations' and his disappointment with the 
martial inefficiency of his ally such that he had lost ‘any inclination for 
military cooperation with him’. 86 He then proceeded to demonstrate 
that this was no more than a momentary burst of irritation by postpon- 
ing his decision as to whether to send troops to Libya and made it 
dependent on Thoma’s report. When the African project was allowed 
to fall through two days later Greece was not even mentioned, and the 
decision justified on perfectly rational grounds that were shared by the 
sober OKH. 

Even before making that decision Hitler, in accordance with his 
usual method, had taken steps to provide for an alternative course of 
action. Informing Jodi of his growing doubts concerning the effective- 
ness of the Italian offensive in Egypt, he told him that ‘should the 
employment of German troops in Libya be written off, a second rate 
substitute - an advance from Bulgaria to the Aegean - may become 
necessary’. Disappointed with the Italian performance, Hitler was 
casting around for means to carry out the ‘peripheral’ strategy without 
them and, if necessary, in spite of them. It was within this framework 
that the idea of an invasion of Greece from the north - coupled with a 
German attack on Gibraltar, from which he now intended to exclude 
the Italians 8 ? - presented itself to him. ‘If Greece were lost and Egypt 
menaced’, he reasoned, ‘England would practically be driven out of the 
Mediterranean .’ 88 He therefore had the subject incorporated into the 
agenda of a scheduled conference with his senior military advisers, the 
aim of which was to discuss and coordinate all military measures 
designed ‘to make England admit the war is lost’, as Haider put it.39 

At 1430 hours on the 4th, therefore, a select group of senior officers - 
consisting of Keitel, Jodi, Brauchitsch, Haider, Deyhle and Schmundt 
- gathered at the Reichskanzlei to meet the Fiihrer.' One by one, Haider 
reported on the results of the studies conducted by OKH about the 
various aspects of the ‘peripheral* strategy, and asked for a decision from 
Hitler.^ 0 The results of the conference were as follows: 

i. Gibraltar. Haider regarded the problem as ‘difficult, but certainly 
soluble’, and warned Hitler that ‘the Rock alone will not do'. The 
Fiihrer expressed his hope that Franco would enter the war, and ordered 
preparations to go on. He also said that the question of the Atlantic 
Islands (Canaries, Azores) was being examined. 
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2. Libya. Haider reported what he had learnt from Thoma about 
Italian reluctance and inefficiency, adding that in order to be really 
effective the German expeditionary force would have to be large 
enough to effect preparedness for Continental operation*. Hitler, who 
had already been put into the picture by Thoma himself, agreed. 
Basing his decision upon Italian reluctance, logistic and operational 
difficulties, he confirmed his determination to allow the project to fall 
through for the time being. 

3. Turkey. Haider reported on the study made by his Ober quartier- 
master I (and effective second in command) General Paulus, for an 
advance from Bulgaria through Turkey to Syriad 1 Hitler rejected these 
plans as too sanguine, for they would bring Russia into the pictured 2 

4. Greece. Here the idea seems to have been Hitler's own, for there 
is no reference to it in Haider’s Vortragsnotiz. He ordered OKH ‘to 
prepare to assist [ ?] a rapid invasion of Turkish Thrace*. In all proba- 
bility, we can assume with Jacobsen that this operation was meant to 
subdue Turkey quickly if a Turkish-Bulgarian war were to break out, 
an ominous possibility which might well set the Russians racing 
southward. 

However, Hitler seems to have said more than this. Though for 
some reason Haider did not record any further utterances of his on this 
subject, we find him and Brauchitsch discussing the measures to be 
taken by OKH for ‘Bulgaria/Greece’ two hours later. 43 Since this dis- 
cussion is entitled ErgebnisderFukrerbesprechung\ it is quite clear that 
Hitler must have said something more about Greece than would appear 
from the record in Haider’s diary. His words were recorded by the 
OKW diarist, Helmut Greiner: ‘OKH will prepare, if necessary to 
occupy ... Greek Macedonia and Thrace in order to create the pre- 
requisites for the employment of German air force units against the 
British bases threatening the Rumanian oil fields’.44 These two sources, 
both first-hand records of the conference, therefore give us two different 
reasons for whatever German action was to be taken in the Balkans. 

Nor does the confusion end there. The SKL diary, recording the 
information supplied by Jodi about the conference, has a third version : 
‘the Fiihrer considers the Rumanian oil fields menaced from Lemnos! 
Therefore IMMEDIATE [emphasis in the original] dispatch of anti- 
aircraft units, fighters and interceptors to Rumania... The support of 
the Italian offensive against Greece by German troops ... is being 
ordered... The aim is to advance over Rumania and Bulgaria against 
Greece in the direction of Salonika-Larissa ... the commitment of 
troops for supporting Bulgaria against Turkey ... will be ordered* .45 
The three records, coming from two distinct persons, conflict; the 
result is utter confusion.4* As sources explaining Hitler’s objectives in 
Greece they are singularly inadequate. 
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In our attempt, therefore to learn something more about Hitler’s 
aims in giving orders to prepare for an attack on Greece, we are forced 
to fall back upon other, less direct, evidence. For one thing, the very 
fact that the subject was brought up in a conference that was designed 
to coordinate the measures of the war against England, and in the first 
place those forming part of the ‘peripheral’ strategy, is of course 
important. So is the fact that it was first mentioned in connection with 
the Egyptian offensive and as a ‘second rate substitute’ for that. The 
significance of these facts is pointed out by Haider’s ADC, Major 
Mueller-Hillebrand : 

It was necessary to incorporate any form of war in the Balkans in the plans 
for the war in the Mediterranean, since here one would everywhere meet the 
English head on. Therefore, the plans for a German attack from Bulgaria 
against northern Greece were already included in ‘directive No. 18*, issued 
on 12 November, which enlarged about the planning and direction of the war 
in the Mediterranean. For Hitler had occupied himself with the question of 
securing the Mediterranean for the warfare of the Axis.47 

The decision to invade Greece with German troops coming from the 
north via Rumania and Bulgaria must therefore be viewed in a context 
of ‘securing the Mediterranean for the warfare of the Axis’, that is not 
an Italian or even Balkan one.-* 8 From the start, it was directed against 
the British. It was regarded as part - perhaps not one that had been 
included in that form in the preliminary studies, but still a part - of the 
‘peripheral’ strategy. 

As a Mediterranean and ‘peripheral’ operation, the invasion of 
Greece was incorporated into the order which summed up all the 
measures Hitler expected to take against the British in the Mediter- 
ranean during the winter. On 4 November Hitler had ordered OKW 
to prepare such an order, to be signed by him and issued as a ‘war 
directive’.^ A first draft was ready on 5 November, but was rejected by 
Jodi because it gave too much prominence to operation ‘Sea Lion*, 
the landing in the United Kingdom, which Hitler still thought might 
take place in the springs On 7 November Warlimont submitted 
to Jodi a second draft, in which the necessary corrections had been 
introduced. 61 On 12 November this one was issued, signed by Hitler 
as ‘war directive No. i8*.s i. 2 In providing ‘for the conduct of the war in 
the near future’, it laid down the following directives on each of the 
main problems: 

i. Relations with France. 

The aim of my policy towards France is to cooperate with that country in the 
most effective manner possible for the future conduct of the war against 
England. For the present France will assume the role of a ‘nonbelligerent’ 
power and will thus be required to allow German war measures on French 
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territory and particularly in the African colonies. She will also be required to 
support these measures with her own forces as far as may be necessary. The 
most urgent duty of the French is to secure their African possessions (West 
and Equatorial Africa), defensively and offensively, against England and the 
de Gaulle movement. 

Thus France received first priority. The French were reported to be 
‘very satisfied 1 with the results of their talks with Hitler, 6 3 and on 30 
October Petain had broadcast to the French nation his readiness to 
cooperate with Germany. 54 Consequently, OKW was busily negotiating 
the details of the future military Zusammenarbeit between the two 
countries by means of the armistice commission.ss Next came Spain: 

Political measures to bring about the entry into the war of Spain in the near 
future have already been initiated. The aim of GERMAN [original emphasis, 
designed to exclude the Italians] intervention in the Iberian peninsula ... 
will be to drive the English from the Western Mediterranean. To this end: 

a. Gibraltar is to be captured and the Straits closed. 

b. The En glish are to be prevented from gaining a footing at any other 
point on the Iberian peninsula or in the Atlantic Islands. 

There followed a series of more detailed orders for a fairly large opera- 
tion, designed to occupy Gibraltar, the Canaries, Azores, Madeira and 
parts of Morocco. This was the ‘peripheral’ strategy at its largest and 
most sanguine, involving cooperation with both France and Spain. 

It aimed to drive the British out of the western Mediterranean as well as 
to secure the coast of North West Africa for the Axis. But Hitler had 
not forgotten the eastern Mediterranean: 

The employment of German forces will be considered . . . only after the 
Italians have reached Mersa Matruh. 

One armoured division will stand ready for service in North Africa. 

Until the Italians reached Mersa Matruh Alexandria and Suez were 
beyond the reach of the German air force, and this made the transfer of 
forces to Libya pointless. Hitler therefore fell back on his original idea, 
of sending his troops there only for the ‘third’ stage, even though he 
now realized that it was as likely as not that this stage would never 
materialize. Still, in the faint hope that the Italians would finally get 
moving in December, he gave orders for preparations to continue.54 
Meanwhile, a paragraph concerning the ‘second rate substitute’ for 
the Egyptian operation was incorporated into the directive: 

Commander-in-chief army will be prepared, if necessary, to occupy from 
Bulgaria the Greek mainland north of the Aegean Sea. TTiis will enable the 
German air force to attack targets in the eastern Mediterranean, and in 
particular those English air bases threatening the Rumanian oil fields. 

The object of German intervention in Greece was exactly the same as 
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that of the expeditionary corps in Libya; to provide air bases for use 
against the British in the eastern Mediterranean. Hitler was so eager 
to achieve this aim that, two weeks later, he decided he would rather 
not wait until the realization of the other parts of his programme. 
Instead he would try to induce the Italians to accept the employment 
of the German air force from bases in the Italian Dodecanese. 57 

As a substitute for the Italian offensive in Egypt, the German plan 
for an invasion of northern Greece naturally gained in importance the 
more remote the prospect of an Italian success became. Suppose the 
Italians did not capture Mersa Matruh, the question whether it would 
be enough to occupy northern Greece alone would arise. It is therefore 
probably no accident that the SKL, which among the branches of the 
Wehrmacht seems to have had the least confidence in the Italian 
prospects - even before the start of the Greek war - was the first to 
raise this issue on 8 November, demanding that not only Salonika, but 
the whole of Greece be occupied. 58 After the talks between Keitel and 
Badoglio, held at Innsbruck on 14-15 November, had made it abun- 
dantly clear that no Italian advance in Egypt would ever materialize, 5 « 
the Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab, too, joined in this demand: 

Large scale offensive action by Italy can no longer be expected. It seems that 
the Italians have by no means envisaged the occupation of southern Greece. 
Under these circumstances eventual German intervention gains in signifi- 
cance. OKW has recognised the need for eliminating any British forces on 
the Greek mainland (Peloponnese, Salonika). 

The air force has been ordered to examine how and from what bases an 
effective operation against the British positions and navy in the eastern 
Mediterranean is possible . 60 

At Innsbruck Badoglio had promised that the Italian offensive in 
Albania would be resumed with twenty divisions in mid-February, but 
given the interdependence of the Greek and the Egyptian offensives, 
and the Italian plan not to occupy southern Greece, this was no longer 
sufficient. Consequently, on 19 November, Hitler seems to have ordered 
the extension of the German invasion of Greece to include not only the 
Aegean Coast but the entire Greek mainland. 61 This decision naturally 
required the commitment of more forces than had originally been 
planned and wrought havoc with the build-up plans which, as we shall 
see, were fairly advanced. We therefore find Haider complaining about 
the deficient connections between ourselves and OKW*, and the ‘heap 
of unnecessary work loaded on the general staff* because of insufficient 
clarity in the OKW directives, which ‘did not say what was wanted in 
Bulgaria, but only prattled about the strength of the troops required 
and even about specific units’. Unable to see a way out of confusion, 
Haider consoled himself by noting that the Fiihrer was once more 
showing some interest in operation 'Sea Lion', which was ‘the most 
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certain way to get at England*. 62 In any case, the OKW directives - 
however confused - had to be obeyed; and by 20 November Haider 
already had a fairly clear idea of what the operation would be like. 

PRELIMINARY MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS 

On 4 November 1940 OKW was faced with a new task; that of prepar- 
ing, within the framework of ‘directive No. 18* and the ‘peripheral’ 
strategy, an invasion of Greece from the north, i.e. via Bulgaria. Two 
hours after the conference at the Reichskanzlei, Haider and Brauchitsch 
sat down to have a first look at the requirements of the campaign Hitler 
had just ordered. 

Since the conclusion of the armistice with France in June, the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht had, in Hitler’s words, been the world’s largest un- 
employed army. Its four army groups and ten armies lay scattered all 
over Europe, garrisoning the occupied countries and preparing for all 
kinds of eventualities, such as the protection of the Rumanian oil fields 
against the Russians or the capture of Gibraltar. None of these forces 
was engaged on active military operations, though many of the divisions 
were temporarily not combat-worthy because of the cession of nuclei 
earmarked for the establishment of new units . 6 3 

Compared with these huge forces, the requirements of the Greek 
campaign at first appeared modest enough. The obvious units to select 
were XXXXth army corps and 2nd and 9th armoured divisions subor- 
dinated to it, because they were closest to the scene of action. Having 
been transported to Vienna in August in order to occupy, if necessary, 
the Ploesd oil fields, *4 they had to a large extent been relieved of their 
tasks by the concentration of the mighty Heeresgruppe B with its 35 
divisions in Poland, and by the dispatch of a German army mission 
to Rumania proper after the Second Vienna Award. 6 5 

The XXXXth corps would be joined by another, still unspecified, 
corps consisting of 2 mountain or infantry divisions. In addition, it 
would be necessary to bring up Heerestruppe - artillery, communica- 
tions and engineering troops of all kinds, whose proportion in relation 
to the number of organic divisions would have to be rather high because 
of the difficult terrain in the Balkans. Even so, the force envisaged was 
small enough to be put under the command, not of an army but of 
Panzergruppe Kleist - so called after its commander, Ewald von Kleist 
then a colonel general - which status was somewhere between that of 
an army and a corps . 66 Urged on by various rumours of preparations 
made by the Russian Black Sea fleet, the appearance of Soviet officers 
in Istanbul and a British landing in Salonika, 6 ? OKH must have felt 
that haste could do no harm; as early as 4 November, therefore, 
Genera] GreifTenberg of OKH introduced Colonel Zeitzler, chief-of- 
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staff to Panzergruppe Kleist, to his unit’s new tasks, so that the staff 
could start its preparations immediately. 68 

Four divisions seemed a modest number to start with, but when 
Colonel Heusinger, chief of the operations department at OKH, sub- 
mitted his first plans to Haider on 6 November it appeared that the 
chief of the general staff had underestimated the strength of the forces 
required. The 60th and SS ‘Adolf Hitler* - both motorized elite units - 
divisions were added to XXXXth corps, raising the number of large 
units under its command to four. XXXth corps, which at that time 
was still under the command of army group B in Poland and had to be 
released on the next day, was selected to join it. The 164th and 78th 
infantry divisions, as well as 6th and 5th mountain divisions, were placed 
under its command. 6 ? Within the space of two days, therefore, the 
forces earmarked for the Greek operation had grown from 4 to 8 
divisions - with the number of army troops increasing in proportion. 

On the next day, 7 November, Haider summoned his ADC - Major 
Gehlen - and Colonel Heusinger to have a first look at the concentra- 
tion and deployment of the forces. Hitler*s directive had specified that 
the attack was to come from the north via Bulgaria, and in order to 
reach that country it would be necessary to march from the Reich 
through either Poland or Hungary into Rumania. Politically, the 
question of the attitude of the last named countries was not regarded as 
a problem; both had been driven into the arms of Hitler by their fear 
of Stalin and could be regarded as safe German satellites. Hungary had 
already consented to the passage of German troops on their way to the 
Rumanian oilfields on 30 September, and when Hitler on 20 November 
asked Premier Teleki for rights of transit for additional troops these 
were granted without further ado on the next day. 7 ° General Ion 
Antonescu of Rumania, informed of the German plans by Keitel on 
23 November, also raised no difficulties; his only request was that the 
burden of supplying the troops should not fall on his country, as the 
German army mission sent to Rumania in October was already devour- 
ing a very considerable part of the Rumanian budget.? 1 This request 
was readily granted by Hitler, and OKH now had to bring up all 
supplies for over 100,000 men from Germany - a task which, in view of 
the state of the central European road network, was likely to cause great 
difficulties and perhaps delay. 

From the operational point of view, the order to concentrate on the 
Bulgaro-Greek frontier and carry out the operation from there was, 
indeed, a difficult one. The Greek border was heavily fortified by the 
so-called ‘Metaxas line*, a modern series of fortifications constructed 
between 1936 and 1939. An attack in this direction would not point 
towards the heart of Greece, but only to Greek Thrace. Moreover, the 
deployment area was remote and hard to reach. Rumania, through 
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which the troops would perforce have to pass on their way to Bulgaria, 
could in theory be reached through either Hungary or Poland, but in 
effect she was cut off from the latter country in 1939 when the Russians 
invaded eastern Poland and, despite some last moment German 
attempts to save it from their clutches, ? 2 took possession of part of the 
vital Breslau-Lwow-Cemauti railway. The remaining rail communica- 
tions crossing the Carpathians from German-occupied Poland to 
Rumania were considered practically unsuitable for troop transports. 73 
The attitude of Hans Frank, the Nazi governor of Poland who had 
built his own kingdom there, was not helpful either .74 

Only by way of Hungary, then, could one reach Rumania. Once 
there, however, the troops would be faced with the plain fact that 
there were no bridges over the Danube between Rumania and Bulgaria. 
They would therefore have to travel by rail from Austria through Hun- 
gary into Rumania; get off north of the Danube; march to the river; 
construct temporary bridges; and finally, cross into northern Bulgaria. 
Even then their ordeal would be just beginning, for they would still 
face a march of several hundred miles right across Bulgaria to the 
Greek frontier; a lengthy, complicated and, for the troops, tiring 
operation. Given conditions in Bulgaria, which could safely be assumed 
to be bad enough, the build-up was bound to last for ten weeks if this 
route were selected. 7 * 

The first priority was to discover excatly what conditions would face 
the army in Bulgaria. On 8 November air reconnaissance over the 
country was therefore cleared. 7 * The following day, Colonel Bruck- 
mann, military attache in Sofia, delivered a report about the Bulgarian 
army, road network and climate .77 The picture painted was so dark 
that Haider decided to organize a regular reconnaissance staff under 
the command of Colonel Kinzel, head of Fremde Heere Ost depart- 
ment, to study conditions on the spot.78 

Hitler’s order to deploy in southern Bulgaria for an operation against 
Greece was, in sum, anything but easy to put into practice. Nor were the 
difficulties only of a geographical nature. Bulgaria had only one railway 
leading directly into Greece (Salonika) - the one branching off the 
Sofia-Istanbul line near Pythion and running south through the valley 
of Maritsa - and that one was too close to the Turkish border to be 
utilized. On their way south, the German troops would have the 
Turkish army looking over their left shoulder; and the attitude of 
Turkey to the entry of German troops into Bulgaria was by no means 
clear. On their right flank, the Germans would have another uncertain 
factor: Yugoslavia. 

If the Bulgarian operation was a difficult one, it was the government 
of Belgrade that was in a position to make it very much easier. Hungary- 
Rumania was one route into Bulgaria; Austria-Yugoslavia was 
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another, and an infinitely shorter and easier one at that. If Yugoslavia 
consented, it would be possible to transport the German troops by rail 
from Vienna and Klagenfurt over Belgrade directly into Sofia, thus 
solving the problem of crossing the Danube and cutting the distance 
which the troops would have to cover by road inside Bulgaria by half. 
Greece’s border with Yugoslavia was not only longer than her frontier 
with Bulgaria, but also hopelessly unprotected and exposed. The two 
best roads into Greece, the one running via the Vardar Valley and the 
one running through the Monastir Gap, were also under Yugoslav 
jurisdiction. Should the Yugoslavs grant rights of transit, OKH 
reckoned that the build-up could be cut by four weeks; should it be 
possible to operate from her territory, circumventing the Metaxas line 
and making use of the best roads leading into Greece, the campaign 
itself would also be very much easier. 

The attitude of Yugoslavia was of the greatest importance from yet 
another point of view. Even if Belgrade could not be persuaded to 
collaborate in the liquidation of Greece - and Hitler, as ‘directive No. 
19’ shows, doubted this very much^ - her neutrality was still crucial 
to the success of the operation. With its right flank stretching without 
protection over hundreds of miles, any German undertaking in Bul- 
garia not previously cleared with Yugoslavia was an extremely risky 
affair. This was dramatically illustrated by the example of the only 
other Bulgarian railway which was of any potential relevance to the 
German deployment; utilizing the valley of the Struma, it followed the 
Yugoslav frontier within a distance of 13 miles, at one point coming 
as close as 6 miles. 80 Belgrade, therefore, not only held the key to a 
much easier and quicker operation in hand; in the last resort, her atti- 
tude would determine whether Hitler could branch out into the eastern 
Mediterranean as planned, or whether he would be stuck in south- 
eastern Europe. 

During the first days of November, therefore, Germany diplomacy 
initiated moves the ultimate aim of which was not only to open the way 
through Bulgaria and, if possible, Yugoslavia, but to establish political 
control over those parts of southeastern Europe that were not yet under 
its sway. The capitals which Germany diplomacy would soon find 
itself approaching were Sofia, Belgrade and Ankara. However, there 
was another great power which had its vital interests in the area and 
wanted to have a say about its fate; in his efforts to incorporate the 
whole of southeastern Europe into the German sphere of influence, 
Hitler clashed head on with the Soviet Union. 
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HITLER AND THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 

In this context, the Russian problem is almost a new one. It is very 
probable that the mystery enveloping Soviet-Yugoslav relations played 
a part in Hitler’s categorical and persistent refusal to allow Mussolini 
to attack the latter country, while fear lest the Soviets might exploit the 
Italian failure in Greece to forward their own aims - to advance in the 
direction of the Straits and ultimately, perhaps, to join hands with the 
British in Greece - may have played a role in his decision to build up 
his forces in Rumania and Bulgaria as a preliminary to the Greek 
operation. Apart from this, the Russian factor does not seem to have 
had much influence in this context. 

From about July 1940 onward, German-Soviet relationships pro- 
ceeded on several different levels. On one hand there was the idea - 
conceived by OKW and strongly sponsored by Ribbentrop in the 
foreign ministry 1 - of constructing an anti-British continental block, an 
idea which to some extent was taken up by Hitler himself. 2 On the 
other hand, there was the German-Soviet struggle for influence in 
eastern Europe, a struggle that stretched right across the continent 
from Finland in the north to Turkey in the south. Exploiting Hitler’s 
involvement in the war against the west, the soviets had exceeded the 
provisions of their 1939 non-aggression pact with Germany and swal- 
lowed, in addition to the Baltic States and parts of Finland, the northern 
parts of Rumania. In the summer of 1940 the two countries were 
engaged in a race to incorporate the whole of eastern Europe in their 
respective spheres of influence. In this race Hitler, to whom the area 
was absolutely indispensable as a source of raw materials - particularly 
Rumanian oil and Finnish nickel - had scored an important victory in 
the form of the Second Vienna Award, from which the Soviets had 
been excluded. By the late autumn of the year he was on the verge of 
scoring further successes when both Hungary and Rumania agreed to 
join the Tripartite Pact. On the other hand, his success in bringing 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia over to his camp was still very much in doubt. 

Partly as a result of Soviet pressure in north and southeastern 
Europe, which threatened to deprive him of his economic hinterland, 
but also as the result of much wider considerations, Hitler had started 
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to contemplate an attack on the Soviet Union towards the end of July. 
Speculating about the factors that held England in the war, he con- 
’ eluded that they were to be found in the hope for American and Soviet 
aid. There was nothing he could do about the former, but Russia was 
within reach and could if necessary, be crushed. This approach pre- 
sented the additional advantage of relieving Japan of Soviet pressure 
and thus enabling her to hold the US in check, whether by threats or by 
actual warfare. These considerations led to an order to OKW and OKH 
to prepare the theoretical and organizational basis for an attack on 
Russia in the spring of 1941.3 The importance of these preparations, 
started early in August and proceeding rather slowly and without any 
intervention from Hitler until early in December, should not be over- 
estimated. They were based on oral commands only and at the time of 
‘directive No. i8’ had not yet been presented to the Fiihrer.4 For our 
purpose, the important point is that Hitler thought he could proceed 
either with Russia or against her; either a far-reaching agreement, 
preferably involving her in a war against England must be achieved, 
or it would be necessary to smash her, because she was too dangerous 
a neighbour and could be expected to attack Germany once the US and 
England had completed their preparations in the west .5 
From about the middle of September 1940, it was the ‘with Russia* 
approach seems to have been foremost in Hitler’s mind. The invasion 
of England had been abandoned, the war was likely to reach into 1941, 
Hitler therefore needed a secure back. He was increasingly inclined to 
listen to his foreign minister’s plans, which now began to assume a 
more concrete form. Their main postulates were as follows. Germany 
would assume the leadership in an European coalition directed against 
England. Into this coalition he wanted to incorporate Russia and 
Japan, as well as Italy, Spain and possibly France, so as to create an 
anti-British bloc stretching from Tokyo to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

All these countries were to come to a mutual agreement and participate 
in the onslaught on the British Empire, each in its own designated 
‘sphere of influence’. By offering the Russians the prospect of expan- 
sion at the expense of Britain in the direction of the Persian Gulf and 
India, Hitler and Ribbentrop hoped not only to hurt the British but to 
‘divert’ the Russians from their traditional European aims and relieve 
Germany of their pressure. This, in a very much abridged and simpli- 
fied form, was the plan which Hitler had Ribbentrop - and who was 
better suited ? - communicated to Mussolini on 19 to 20 September. 

Though it would be wrong to regard the ‘continental bloc’ concep- 
tion as synonymous with Raeder’s ‘peripheral’ strategy - which also 
involved the use of other European states against England - the two 
programmes had much in common. Both aimed at bringing Britain to 
her knees ‘by other means’ than invasion. Both involved waging war 
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against England with the help of other states. Both were ultimately 
based on the assumption that the war would not end in 1941, for other- 
wise both would, presumably, be dispensable and even dangerous in 
so far as they would result in the strengthening of other states, some 
of them not at all congenial. The idea of a ‘continental bloc* was 
naturally much the larger of the two programmes, and supplemented the 
‘peripheral* strategy in a double sense; England would be faced with 
more enemies, and Hitler’s back would be relieved of Soviet pressure. 

It is therefore no accident that the two systems grew up together, as 
it were. The nadir of German-Soviet relations was probably reached 
early in September, after Hitler had excluded the Soviets from partici- 
pating in the Vienna Award and guaranteed Rumania*s frontiers 
against them; from that time onward there are clear signs that, 
although by no means ready to renounce the advantages he had won 
in eastern Europe (which he proved by sending his troops to occupy 
the Rumanian oil fields on 12 October) 8 Hitler hoped to improve his 
relations with the big eastern neighbour. Thus, the preparations for a 
Russian campaign in 1941 were increasingly pushed into the back- 
ground until in October such a campaign was regarded as no longer 
probable.? 

Even before then efforts to bring about a rapprochement with Russia 
had begun in earnest. The first step towards the establishment of a 
grand anti-British - and, incidentally, anti-American-coalition was the 
signature, on 27 September, of the Tripartite Pact between Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Both Ribbentrop and his Japanese colleague, Mat- 
s u oka, regarded the pact as a prelude to the definitive clarification of 
relations between the signatory powers and the Soviet Union, the one 
by incorporating her in the pact and the other by the signature of a 
Soviet-Japanese non-aggression pact, a goal in the attainment of which 
he hoped to enlist the good offices of Berlin. 8 The text, therefore, 
contained an article explicitly saying it was not directed against 
Russia. 8 To create the right atmosphere Ribbentrop had given Stalin 
twenty-four hours advance notice of the signature of the pact, 10 while 
Hitler ordered Soviet industrial orders to be given top priority - that is, 
even over German ones. 11 After spending four days - from the 5th to 
the 8th - in solitary contemplation at the Berghof, Hitler emerged with 
his mind made up. As a result, on 13 October, Ribbentrop sent a 
letter to Stalin, in which he explained Hitler*s plans and invited Molo- 
tov to come to Berlin to discuss them. 18 

Stalin’s reply turned out to be satisfactory; the Soviet dictator pro- 
fessed his general agreement to the plans suggested by the German 
government and agreed to have Molotov visit Berlin. 1 * From Moscow, 
Ambassador Schulenburg reported that the Soviets were ready in prin- 
ciple to sign a pact with Japan. 18 It was therefore in optimistic mood 
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that Hitler made Mussolini a party to his plans, >5 and on 4 November 
Ribbentrop was brimming over with confidence at the prospect of 
‘negotiating an agreement between the Tripartite Powers and Russia*, 
based on mutual recognition of spheres of interest, abstinence from 
helping each other’s enemies, friendship and collaboration, a definition 
of the ‘direction of dynamism* - a euphemism for territorial expansion 
- of each signatory, and a revision of the Montreux Convention. Russia 
would then join the Tripartite Pact and share the spoils of the British 
Empire. 1 * So confident was Ribbentrop that he prepared a draft for the 
German-Italian-Japanese-Soviet pact. 1 ? Should Hitler succeed in 
‘pulling off this trick* as he put it to his foreign minister, 18 England 
would be faced with the largest coalition of all time, stretching from 
East Asia to Western Europe. Whether or not this grand coalition 
would come into being depended on the outcome of the truly epoch- 
making visit to Berlin by Soviet foreign minister Vladislav Molotov. 

From the German point of view, the talks with Molotov from 11 to 
13 November turned out to be a disappointment. The Soviet foreign 
minister seemed to be an extremely tough negotiator and was not 
impressed even by Hitler’s oratory. While expressing agreement ‘in 
principle’ to the ideas raised by Hitler and Ribbentrop, he refused to be 
‘diverted’ into Asia and insisted on raising, one by one, precisely those 
European questions which had caused so much friction between the 
two countries in past months; Finland, Poland, Rumania and, par- 
ticularly Bulgaria, Hitler’s most recent focus of interest, which Molotov 
insisted belonged to the Soviet sphere of influence. 18 * In doing this, 
he allowed the long-term goals of Soviet foreign policy to come through 
with a frankness that must have shocked Hitler . ‘9 Even though 
Molotov had not explicitly rejected the German proposals and prom- 
ised to submit them to Stalin; his insistence had made one thing clear 
to Hitler: the Soviet Union would not stand idly by and watch German 
troops enter Bulgaria. 


DIPLOMATIC FAILURE IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Considering the reputation she had acquired in the years immediately 
preceding World War I, Bulgaria’s reaction to the outbreak of the 
Italian-Greek war had been remarkably restrained. The country was 
as much dependent economically on Germany as any other Balkan 
state; she also nursed revisionist claims to the Aegean Coast, taken 
from her by Greece in 1913. This could perhaps be satisfied by partici- 
pating in an Italo-German campaign against Greece. All these factors 
notwithstanding, King Boris had refused to join Mussolini in his 
attack on Greece when the Italian dictator asked him to, refused to 
follow Slovakia, Hungary and Rumania in promising to sign the Tri- 
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partite Pact 20 and shown little enthusiasm, for taking part in the on- 
slaught on Greece, or even for German troops doing the dirty job for 
him and crossing his country on the way to Greece. 

There were two reasons for this. First, there were the 37 divisions 
Turkey had concentrated in Thrace, and which it was loudly pro- 
claimed, were ready to march against Bulgaria if she joined Mussolini. 
Behind Turkey, moreover, the shadow of England lurked menacingly. 
London had already warned Bulgaria against changing her neutral 
policy when, on 15 October, it had erroneously been reported that 
German troops were about to march into the country. 21 Immediately 
on the outbreak of the Italo-Greek war, moreover, England had come 
out with open threats to Bulgaria. 22 

Even more powerful was the second argument against opening the 
doors to the German army: the Soviet Union. From the Soviet point 
of view, an alignment of Bulgaria with Germany was highly undesir- 
able because it would contribute to the consolidation of southeastern 
Europe under German domination and close the road to the Straits. 
Molotov had made this clear to Hitler, and the Soviets also protested 
against Bulgaria’s reported intention to join the Tripartite Pact. What 
the Soviets might do in such a case was, of course, anybody’s guess, 
but the way in which they had seized some islands in the northern arm 
of the Danube late in October, completely ignoring Hitler’s guarantee 
to Rumania, as well as the enormous number of troops they were 
concentrating in Bessarabia, 2 3 was scarcely a good omen. 

Bulgarian fear of Turkey and the Soviet Union came to light as soon 
as the Germans began their approaches. One of Hitler’s first decisions 
after the Italian defeat in Albania was to set up an advanced air-raid 
system along the Bulgaro-Greek border as a precaution against possible 
British attacks on the Rumanian oil fields. A German note asking that 
200 air force specialists be allowed to set up the system was therefore 
handed over to the Bulgarians on 6 November. 2 ^ On the next day, the 
Bulgarians granted the request. 26 A few days later, however, they 
changed their mind; fearing that the presence of German army units 
might be disclosed to the British intelligence service, they now proposed 
to set up the air raid warning system themselves, with the help of only 
a few German instructors. 26 It took strong German representations 
before, on 20 November, the Bulgarians finally surrendered and agreed 
to have the system constructed and manned by German personnel; on 
25 November the first stations were established. 2 ? 

To persuade Sofia to take part in the attack on Greece, or even to 
abstain from doing so and allow only German troops to pass through 
her territory, was far more difficult. Geography had turned Bulgaria 
into the pivot of the German-Soviet struggle for influence in south- 
eastern Europe; situated between Hitler and Stalin, Sofia - for reasons 
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that are only too easy to understand - never left any doubt that she 
would, in the last resort, choose the former. In the meantime, she 
wanted to defer her decision for as long as possible, so as to escape 
Soviet pressure and revenge. King Boris himself, whom Hitler re- 
ceived at the Berghof on 18 November, can scarcely have left the 
Fiihrer in any doubt about the sympathies of his country; yet it seems 
that he refused to sign the Tripartite Pact, and would not, for the time 
being, allow German troops to enter Bulgaria. 18 

This reply did not and could not satisfy Hitler, to whom Bulgaria 
had become vital as a deployment area for the Greek operation. On 22 
November, therefore, he sent the suave Franz von Papen, his ambas- 
sador in Ankara, to talk to Boris but to no avail. 2 ® Sofia feared the 
Soviets, and with good reason. On 18 November the Bulgarian minister 
in Moscow, Stamenov, had unexpectedly found himself facing Molo- 
tov, who proceeded to tell him the following: the Soviet Union was in 
doubt of Bulgaria’s present position. Whenever the talk in Berlin 
turned to Bulgaria, the answer was that the Italians would also have to 
be consulted. Did Bulgaria have a treaty with Italy or an Italian guaran- 
tee ? If so, Russia would also insist on giving a guarantee. In any case, 
she would not tolerate Bulgaria becoming a ‘legionaire state’ - pre- 
sumably, that is, following Rumania into the German orbit. Molotov’s 
demarche had caused anxiety in Sofia; the foreign minister had become 
‘dubious’ and asked whether Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact 
could not be postponed ‘so as to coincide with that of Spain’. 30 

It was an anxious Bulgarian minister, therefore, whom Hitler faced 
on 23 November. Draganov began by stating his government’s readi- 
ness ‘in principle’ to sign the pact; but he still wanted to postpone 
action for reasons which he, Draganov, had been instructed to explain. 
The minister then tried to refer to Stamenov’s talk with Molotov, but 
Hitler interrupted him. He had been told of that conversation, he said, 
and could assure Draganov that the facts were not as the Soviet foreign 
minister had presented them. It was the Russians who had insisted on 
giving a guarantee to Bulgaria just like the one Germany had given to 
Rumania; the Soviet guarantee, incidentally, was of a rather strange 
kind, because it included the statement that no harm would come to 
the dynasty, and that no attempts would be made to change the 
internal regime of Bulgaria. He, the Fiihrer, had saved Bulgaria by 
evading the question and telling Molotov he would have to ask Rome. 

Faced with this account of what had taken place in Berlin, Draganov 
could only reply that the Russians were ‘a treacherous people’. His 
ocher arguments were similarly cut to ribbons by Hitler. The minister 
asked what Yugoslavia’s attitude might be; Hitler countered by asking 
what Bulgaria would say if Yugoslavia was to join the Tripartite Pact 
herself. Draganov talked about the Turkish danger; Hitler retorted that 
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the Turks knew very well that any move on their side would cause 
Constantinople to share the fate of Birmingham and Coventry. As to 
Russia, it was essential, and possible, to divert her from the Balkans to 
the east; Stalin was a good businessman, and upon recognizing there 
was nothing to be gained in Bulgaria he would turn elsewhere - as had 
been proved by the example of Rumania, whose sufferings at Russia’s 
hand had been cut short once and for all by the German guarantee. 
To help Stalin turn eastward, Hitler declared himself ready to consider 
a revision of the Montreux Convention in Russia’s favour. When 
Draganov took his leave the Fiihrer fired his parting shot; should the 
Soviets march into Bulgaria, her fate would be similar to that of the 
Baltic States, and ‘a few months of terror would then shape Bulgaria 
according to Russia’s wishes’. Still, Hitler conceded, ‘the arguments 
advanced by the minister, also as regards England, were not without 
merit’. 81 

On 3 December, Draganov was again summoned to the Reich- 
skanzlei; again to no avail. The Bulgarians had in the meantime been 
subjected to the strongest Soviet pressure. After their offer of a guarantee 
was rejected, the Soviets had proposed a mutual assistance pact aimed 
at helping Bulgaria to fulfil her territorial aspirations at the expense of 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavian When this, too, was rejected they 
resorted to underhand means. On 28 November a great mass of pam- 
phlets repeating the latest Soviet offer word for word, together with a 
precise description of the ‘national aspirations’ Russia was prepared to 
help Bulgaria in obtaining, appeared in Sofia. 88 As a result, on 3 
December, Draganov again refused to surrender to the Fiihrer’s argu- 
ments; Bulgaria was ready to sign, only not quite yet. 8 4 

The minister’s arguments must have convinced Hitler, if he had not 
yet realized it, that Bulgaria’s problem was essentially one of security. 
King Boris had shown surprisingly little enthusiasm to take part in the 
Greek operation with his own forces, but his own conversations with 
Draganov persuaded him that Bulgaria was really prepared to sign 
the Tripartite Pact and allow German troops to pass if convinced that 
she was in no danger from Russia and Turkey. Though there was 
nothing he could do to make the Soviets stop their pressure on Sofia, 
Ankara could perhaps be persuaded that her interests would not be 
endangered by the presence of German troops in Bulgaria; and it was 
to Ankara that Hitler now turned. 

During World War I, Germany and Turkey had been allies; in World 
War II Turkey found itself in England’s camp. That this was so was 
to a large extent due to the most important postulates in Hitler’s 
foreign policy during the period 1939-41, i.e. his alliance with Italy 
and his non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. Italy, of course, 
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was an old enemy of Turkey; Turkish fears of the Duce’s Imperial 
ambitions in the eastern Mediterranean and especially his occupation 
of Albania caused them to enter into negotiations with the British and 
the French for a mutual assistance pact. After a short time, however, 
the Turks discovered that the western powers’ fear of Mussolini join- 
ing Hitler in an eventual war was even greater than their own fear of 
him, and they exploited this in order to extract economic concessions. 

It was only after the signature of the Molotov- Ribbentrop pact, and 
particularly after the Soviets had joined Hitler in partitioning Poland, 
that they were jolted into signing. 86 

Berlin, of course, was anything but happy about the conclusion of the 
pact. Claiming that Italy was its principal target they tried to make 
their allies protest, but the latter appear to have appreciated the anti- 
Soviet edge of the pact and refused. Although the Turks defected on 
their alliance when Italy entered the war and again when Greece was 
attacked, German-Turkish relations steadily deteriorated. To a 
considerable extent this was the result of the discovery of the Vitry de 
la Charite documents. From these the Germans concluded that the 
Turks had conspired with the British and the French to bomb the 
Soviet oil fields in the Caucasus - a source of supply for Germany, too. 86 

In September 1940 the Turks started to sense once again an old 
and mortal danger; that of the establishment of a German-Soviet 
block. It was feared in Ankara that in order to obtain Soviet coopera- 
tion against England Hitler might well make concessions in the Straits - 
the more so, as his own interests were not directly involved. A greater 
danger to Turkey was inconceivable. 37 Convinced that Hitler was 
about to sell them to the Russians - if, indeed, he had not already done 
SO 38 - the Turks tried to forestall him by themselves coming to terms 
with Stalin: they now hoped to conclude a friendship pact with him 
which would guarantee their frontiers in return for free passage through 
the Straits. 3 * 

Just when it was thought in Ankara that some headway was being 
made in this direction^ 0 the announcement of Molotov’s visit to Berlin 
struck like a bombshell and drove the Turks into a panic. With good 
reason, too; although out of consideration for Italy, Hitler was not pre- 
pared to grant Stalin the bases on the Straits the latter asked for, he was 
certainly not above putting the Turks under pressure by means of a 
German-Soviet rapprochement , u nor would he hesitate to pay for 
Stalin’s cooperation at Turkey’s expensed 2 In the last fews day before 
the visit, Ankara made frantic attempts to embroil Stalin with Hitler 
by leaking reports about the latter’s intention to attack Turkey and 
thus ‘destroy completely Russia’s influence in the Balkans’^ 3 to no 
avail. Molotov went to Berlin as scheduled, and to Ankara it seemed 
that the end had come 44 
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Fortunately for the Turks, the German-Soviet talks did not proceed 
as Berlin had planned. Soviet demands in the Straits and elsewhere 
were such that even Hitler, for all his desire to establish a ‘continental 
bloc’, could not accept them. The talks had made it clear to Hitler that 
his move through southeastern Europe into the eastern Mediterranean 
would be opposed by the Soviets; consequently, German-Turkish 
relations underwent a sudden and dramatic change. No more could 
there be a question of selling* Turkey to Stalin; nor would it be possible 
to count on Soviet help to keep the Turks quiet during Hitler’s march 
through Bulgaria. Just as Russia’s attitude over the Bulgarian question 
had forced Hitler into long and difficult negotiations with Sofia, so her 
attitude on Turkey forced him to approach Ankara directly. 

On 15 November, therefore, Hitler surprised Papen - who had come 
to Berlin on the eve of the Molotov visit on the assumption that German 
and Soviet troops would soon cooperate in altering the status quo in the 
Straits45 - by ordering him to postpone his departure for Ankara by one 
week. What followed is not entirely clear. Apparently on 21 Novem- 
ber^ 6 Hitler seems to have conferred with Papen and provided him 
with a completely new set of instructions, of the nature of which we 
have only indirect information. 47 Papen then flew back to Ankara - 
inviting himself to talks with King Boris on the way - to find the Turks 
in a panic. On the night of 22 to 23 November, greatly frightened by 
rumours about the results of Molotov’s visit to Berlin, the Turkish 
government put Turkish Thrace under martial law and alarmed the 
troops there. 

Upon arriving at his post on the 23rd, therefore, Papen had nothing 
more urgent to do than to assure the foreign minister, Saracoglu, that 
it had all been a ‘misunderstanding’ and that the Axis ‘was prepared to 
respect the possessions and sovereignty of Turkey and, in some cir- 
cumstances, to give guarantees to that effect, if Turkey could make up 
her mind to cooperate in the new order in Europe’.4 8 Six days later 
he repeated the same to President Inonii who, however, was not easily 
convinced. He asked Papen what Germany’s attitude to the preserva- 
tion of the peace in the Balkans was, and under what circumstances 
she would come to the aid of her ally; Papen answered that this would 
only happen if the British tried to build up a Balkan front. He was cut 
short by the president’s statement that in his opinion German action 
against Greece in the spring was inevitable.49 This, Papen thought, 
the Turks were determined to resist. 60 Still, the German ambassador 
did not give up; on 2 December he was able to send Ribbentrop a 
resume of the points on which he thought agreement was possible. 5 1 

While negotiating with Hitler’s envoy in Ankara, the Turks had also 
been active in Sofia. On 25 November their minister there had appeared 
in the foreign ministry and put forward his government’s offer, under 
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the terms of which Turkey would give guarantees that she would not 
attack Bulgaria, ‘provided Bulgaria refrained from any hostile act’.s 2 
As the Germans themselves had no intention of attacking Turkey, nor 
of allowing Bulgaria to do so, Ribbentrop replied that * I believe it 
would be advisable for the Bulgarian government to reply to the Turk- 
ish proposal with an offer to conclude a Bulgarian-Turkish non- 
aggression pact.’53 While this answer was on its way, the Turks let the 
cat out of the bag: their minister in Sofia explained that ‘hostile acts’ 
also included the presence of ‘foreign* - either red or grey - troops on 
Bulgarian territory. 6 4 Ribbentrop must have felt that he had been 
tricked, for he sent an angry telegram to Papen in Ankara: ‘until you 
receive further instructions, please exercise great reserve in your con- 
versations with the Turks. I assume you have not delivered anything 
in writing and request confirmation of the fact... for the time being, 
please do not carry on any further conversations regarding the question 
of the Straits. ’55 With this telegram Ribbentrop admitted that he had 
lost the first round in his efforts to make Turkey declare her acquies- 
cence in the presence of German troops in Bulgaria; but perhaps it 
would still be possible to make such a declaration unnecessary by 
negotiating with Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavia we left in August 1940 was in a very weak position; 
entirely dependent as she was on Hitler’s grace to protect her from the 
greed of her Italian and Hungarian neighbours, her situation grew even 
worse during the autumn. With the expansion of German power into 
the southeast Yugoslavia gradually saw herself surrounded by a ring of 
steel and cut off from the Soviet Union, the only power that could still 
make Hitler think twice. As her neighbours prepared, during the late 
autumn, to join the Tripartite Pact Yugoslavia saw her independence 
slowly eroded as she was inexorably drawn into the German orbit. 66 

Just when Berlin began to think it had Yugoslavia where it wanted 
her - that is, ready to sign the Tripartite Pact 67 - Mussolini was 
defeated in Greece and thus the tables were turned. For Yugoslavia, 
this defeat was certainly a blessing. Had Mussolini won his war, she 
would have found herself surrounded on all sides by the Axis and forced 
to surrender her independence, presumably with parts of her territory; 
conversely, Mussolini’s defeat immensely strengthened her position. 

By botching up his Greek adventure the Duce had, in effect, thrown 
himself onto Belgrade’s mercy. The Yugoslav army had only to move 
to the rear of his troops in Albania to make their whole position there 
untenable. By the middle of the month, moreover, Mussolini found 
himself in the humiliating position of having to beg Belgrade for transit- 
rights for his trucks to Albania - only to be resoundingly rebuffed. 
But Hitler, too, had been made dependent on the good will of Belgrade; 
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without her consent no German operation against Greece was possible 
at all. Her cooperation on the other hand could save the Wehrmacht 
lots of time and trouble. As negotiations with Turkey dragged on, 
moveover, it became clear that Ankara would be much more coopera- 
tive if the German troops were to march through Yugoslavia and not 
through Bulgaria. 68 Made safe against attack by general winter,** 
courted by the two strongest powers in Europe and holding the key to 
the success or failure of the Axis war against Greece - indeed, of 
Hitler’s attempt to reach out into the eastern Mediterranean - Yugo- 
slavia’s position was an extraordinarily strong one. 

Hitler’s decision to attack Greece had made it essential to win over 
Yugoslavia; early in November, the Germans believed they had dis- 
covered a suitable lever to do this in the form of Salonika. Both before 
and after World War I the city had been the subject of a bitter dispute 
between Yugoslavia and Greece. When it was finally awarded to the 
latter, Yugoslavia was granted free harbour. As her sole port not facing 
Italy, Salonika was naturally of the greatest importance to that country. 
Wouldn't it be possible to win her over by offering her the city ? During 
the first half of November, the Yugoslavs gave every indication that it 
would. As soon as the Italian invasion of Greece had started the Prince 
Regent had summoned a conference attended by Cvetkovic, the Prime 
Minister, Gncar Markovic, the foreign minister, Nedic, the minister 
for war, and Antic the commander-in-chief. 60 The conference seems 
to have resulted in Nedic instructing Colonel Vauhnik the military 
attache in Berlin, 'to put out feelers with the highest German authori- 
ties to find what steps would be appropriate to secure Yugoslavia’s 
interest in Salonika’. Direct negotiations with Italy, the military attache 
said, were 'out of the question’, but in return for 'mediating in favour 
of Yugoslavia, Germany might perhaps be able to make certain de- 
mands on Yugoslavia’. 61 Though Nedic was dismissed a few days later, 
the stream of hints to the same effect did not cease. 62 

On 12 November there was another semi-official Yugoslav approach. 
A well known pro-German journalist, Danilo Gregoric, visited Berlin - 
presumably on the instructions of Cincar Markovic himself 68 - and had 
a long talk with Dr Paul Schmidt the head of the press department at 
the German foreign ministry. Yugoslavia, he said, wanted a rapproche- 
ment with Germany; behind their wish loomed the question of Salonika. 
Perhaps it would be possible to negotiate a Yugoslav-German agree- 
ment, according to which the Axis would guarantee Yugoslavia, 
Yugoslavia would receive Salonika, and payment would be made in 
the form of demilitarization of the Adriatic. Though Schmidt stated 
that Ribbentrop was too busy to receive the journalist - for once, this 
was true - the Reich foreign minister thought the matter sufficiently 
important to receive Gregoric later on . 6 4 The meeting between the two, 
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of which no record has been found in the archives of the German 
foreign ministry, took place on the 23rd. According to Gregoric’s own 
account, Ribbentrop undertook to send a telegram to Heeren and to 
invite Cincar Markovic to Berlin.* 6 This account is confirmed by a 
telegram from Heeren to Ribbentrop of 24 November, in which he 
reports having carried out the instructions of the foreign minister and 
arranged the visit.** 

While expecting the Yugoslav foreign minister, Hitler - who cor- 
rectly recognized the Salonika question for what it was, i.e. an effective 
lever to apply to Yugoslavia - deemed the matter sufficiently important 
to raise it with Ciano on 18 November. Would Mussolini, he asked the 
Italian foreign minister, consent to an accord with Yugoslavia on the 
following basis: 1. An Axis guarantee for Yugoslavia’s frontiers. 2. 
Demilitarization of the Dalmatian Coast. 3. In return, the transfer of 
Salonika to Yugoslavia. Ciano expressed his personal agreement and 
undertook to raise the matter with the Duce, who, he said, was sure to 
agree. *7 Mussolini, indeed, had already received a somewhat similar 
Yugoslav offer for an Italian-Yugoslav agreement, and had been recep- 
tive to the idea; to him, it was a heaven-sent opportunity to secure his 
rear in Albania, while Ciano thought a new Yugoslav-Italian accord 
might be useful if Rome should at any time decide on an anti-German 
line - that is, a return to the Stoyadinovic era.* 8 On 22 November the 
Duce therefore agreed to the idea with some enthusiasm.* 9 By then, 
however, it was too late. On 28 November the Fiihrer exercised all his 
powers of persuasion on Cincar Markovic, trying to convince him that 
Yugoslavia should sign a non-aggression treaty with Germany and 
Italy. He promised in return to give her Salonika and, explicitly 
declared that he did not require rights of transit.? 0 However, the series 
of Italian defeats in Albania, which had now begun in earnest, spoke 
even more loudly. Having no reason to fear Salonika would ever fall 
into Italian hands, the Yugoslavs saw no reason to commit themselves 
irrevocably to the Axis, and lost interest in the matter. 

Hitler did the same, and at approximately the same time. The 
Yugoslav refusal meant to him a third rebuff at the hands of a Balkan 
country. However, an accord with Yugoslavia that would have given 
her Salonika made sense only as long as a German attack on Greece 
was planned, that is, as long as the ‘peripheral’ strategy was alive; in 
this context, his offer of Salonika to the Yugoslavs is an excellent 
‘external barometer’ to gauge his intentions towards Greece. By the 
beginning of December, however, the eastern Mediterranean had 
ceased to be the focus of Hitler’s attention. 
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THE END OF THE 'PERIPHERAL* STRATEGY 

From the German point of view, November 1940 can fairly be said to 
have been the most crucial month of the entire war; not because of 
what was going on in southeastern Europe, but because of Russian- 
German relations. It was during this period that Hitler made the most 
important decision of his life - in a sense, his last important decision - 
and then set out irrevocably on a va banque, an all or nothing gamble, 
that was ultimately to lead him to his destruction. 

Molotov’s departure had left Berlin in a state of suspension. The 
talks had not led to any concrete agreement; and even though the 
military - Haider, SKL and OKW - were optimistic about the future 
of German-Soviet relations, 71 Hitler himself scarcely shared their 
confidence. His own realistic estimate of the chances of success was 
reflected in ‘directive No. 18*, which he signed during the visit, 
ordering ‘all preparations for which verbal orders have already been 
given* to be pursued ‘regardless of the outcome* of the talks with 
Molotov. On 15 November he told his closest associates that ‘the talks 
have shown the direction in which the Russian plans are moving. 
Molotov has let the cat out of the sack. They did not even try to hide 
their plans. To allow the Russians into Europe, would mean the end of 
central Europe. The Balkans and Finland are endangered flanks.* 
Consequently, he ordered Engel and Schmundt, his adjutants, to co- 
ordinate with master-builder Todt in the selection of suitable locations 
for new Gefechtstdnde on the northern, central and southern sectors of 
the Soviet frontier, and to have them constructed as fast as possible. 71 

There followed a period of uncertainty lasting from 16 to 25 Novem- 
ber. During this time the Soviets made uncompromising noises - they 
stepped up their interference in Bulgaria and denounced the accession 
of Hungary to the Tripartite Pact 73 - but Hitler does not seem to have 
given up all hope. On 18 November he told Ciano that ‘it is necessary 
to apply strong measures in order to divert Russia from the Balkans 
and direct her southward*, a sentence which he repeated almost ver- 
batim in his letter to Mussolini two days later.™ He also told Teleki the 
Hungarian prime minister, that: 

Russia’s conduct was either Bolshevist or Russian nationalist, depending on 
the situation... Nevertheless we could try ... to bring her into the great 
world wide coalition that stretched from Yokohama to Spain. 

The Russians, indeed, hung ‘like a threatening cloud on the horizon*, 
but since they could also ‘think realistically* it would perhaps be 
possible to ‘divert them to the south Asiatic continent*. 7 * Hitler was 
sceptical, but not entirely despondent; and when General Speidel, 
commander of the German air force mission in Rumania, asked for 
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instructions in ease of a German-Soviet war the Fiihrer had Jodi post- 
pone the reply until the arrival of the Soviet answer.? 6 

On 26 November, the Soviets did answer. Stalin had decided to 
accept Ribbentrop’s draft for a four-power pact subject to the following 
conditions: 

1. Provided that the German troops are immediately withdrawn from 
Finland.. 

2. Provided that within the next few months the security of the Soviet 
Union in the Straits is assured by the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact 
between the Soviet Union and Bulgaria ... and by the establishment of a 
base for land and naval forces of the USSR within range of the Bosphoros 
and Dardanelles by means of a long-term lease. 

3. Provided that the area south of Batum and Baku in the general direction 
of the Persian Gulf is recognized as the centre of aspirations of the Soviet 
Union. 

4. Provided that Japan renounces her rights to concessions for coal and oil 
in northern S akhalin.? ? 

These demands constituted an infinitely higher price than Hitler ever 
dreamt of paying and, coinciding as they did with the Soviets’ efforts 
to establish themselves in Bulgaria, finally proved to him what he had 
suspected all along; that no long term understanding with Russia was 
possible. It was clear that the attempt to 'divert* Stalin into Asia had 
failed, and that eastern Europe remained the centre of Soviet aspira- 
tions. The Soviet note was therefore left without a reply; General 
Speidd, on the other hand, got his instructions the very next day.? 8 
Hitler’s attempt to reach an understanding with the Soviets had failed; 
he now decided to go to war against them - the sooner the better. 

This momentous decision - which had been crystallizing from the 
time of the Molotov visit onward,?* but probably not finalized until the 
arrival of the Soviet note on 26 November - had immediate and far- 
reaching consequences. Firstly, the war against Great Britain now turned 
into a secondary matter, and the ‘peripheral’ strategy was therefore 
eliminated at a single stroke. Secondly, the mess created by Italy’s 
failure in Greece turned from a rather secondary nuisance within the 
framework of the ‘peripheral’ strategy (and not wholly unqualified, as it 
had presented the Germans with the opportunity to install themselves 
in the eastern Mediterranean while circumventing Italian objections) 
into a first-class blunder from the point of view of the future war 
against Russia. Let us take up each of these issues in turn. 

The decision to attack Russia in the spring of 1941 meant the end of 
the ‘peripheral’ strategy. Studies conducted at OKH and OKW had 
demonstrated that Germany’s forces did not suffice to carry out both; 
as long as there was tension between Russia and Germany such strong 
forces would be tied to the Russian border 80 that the peripheral 
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strategy could not be put into effect. Conversely, no attack on the 
Soviet Union could take place with large German forces bound to 
various operations within the framework of the ‘peripheral* strategy, 
in theatres as remote from each other as Gibraltar and Egypt, Morocco 
and Greece. The realization of any of these programmes ruled out the 
other. 81 In November 1940, Hitler decided to opt for the Russian 
solution. His Mediterranean offensive against England had to be 
scrapped in consequence, and this was a factor about which Hitler was 
never in doubt. 82 

Easier said than done. On the night of 11-12 November a Royal Air 
Force attack on the harbour of Taranto cost Italy half its fleet, and 
resulted in a radical turn in the balance of forces between her and the 
British. By the end of the month, moreover, her armies in Greece were 
in full retreat before fierce Greek counter-attacks. If left on her own 
she was likely to collapse, thus incurring disastrous loss of prestige for 
the Axis and opening up a wide gap in Germany’s own defences. 
Though Hitler probably resented the fact, he had no choice but to 
pursue some of his Mediterranean plans. However, the aim of these 
plans now underwent a basic transformation. Instead of forming part 
of an overall strategy designed to bring down England, they turned 
into makeshift measures designed to win time - essentially defensive 
actions aiming to prevent the complete collapse of Italy and an exces- 
sive strengthening of Britain’s Mediterranean position. 88 In view of the 
coming offensive against Russia, it would be desirable to commit only 
a few forces to the Mediterranean, and to have them there for the 
shortest possible period. Moreover, the large-scale, prolonged opera- 
tions would have to be abandoned in favour of the smaller, more 
immediate ones. 

To reduce the size of his commitment in the Mediterranean was, in 
fact, just what Hitler set out to do. At the beginning of November, it 
will be remembered, he preferred cooperation with France - in the 
interests of preserving the relatively remote North African colonies - to 
collaboration with Spain; but by the middle of the month Italian 
defeats had made the closing of the Mediterranean a much more urgent 
task. On 11 November Suner was therefore summoned to Berlin. 8 * 1 
The talks with* the Spanish foreign minister on 18 November were 
inconclusive, 88 but the Germans were encouraged by the fact that he 
agreed to the establishment of a joint German-Spanish military com- 
mission to examine the tactical aspects of capturing Gibraltar. 88 Con- 
sequently SKL now hoped for an early materialization of operation 
‘Felix*, as the Gibraltar venture was called. 8 ? The attempt to lure 
Spairfinto the war also meant that France, which had for some time 
been regarded by Hitler as the more likely partner, could henceforward 
be granted less consideration, and Hitler, who in the meantime may 
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have suspected a secret Anglo-French agreement arrived at behind 
his back, 88 started to modify his attitude towards the latter country. 

On 18 November Haider noted that it had been derided to hold on to 
the original [i.e. ‘hard'] line in Germany’s attitude to France; 8 ? on 
21 November a French request to transfer forces to Indo-China was 
brusquely rejected, as was a French protest against the dumping of 
100,000 Lorrainers in unoccupied France.? 0 Compared with Hitler’s 
former plans for far-reaching collaboration with Vichy, this old-new 
'with Spain’ approach had the advantage - and this was undoubtedly 
the most important consideration behind it - that it was small enough 
to fit into the timetable for the future Russian campaign, which now 
started to assume concrete form.? 1 

Hitler’s decision to turn against Russia had similar results in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Here, the question of German intervention in 
Libya was eliminated once and for all - or so Hitler thought. 9 2 Having 
cut down three of the four elements forming the ’peripheral’ strategy. 
Hitler turned to the Balkans. Here the problems involved were more 
complex because, unlike the other operations, the Italian attack on 
Greece had already begun - and failed - and could not, regrettably 
enough, be liquidated at the stroke of the pen. Here, other measures 
were called for. 

Hitler’s change of strategy had, indeed, given a nasty turn to the 
Italian defeat in Greece. As long as the 'peripheral’ strategy was alive 
the failure of the Italian offensive was unpleasant enough; with the 
decision to turn against Russia it became an unqualified obstacle. 
Hitler desperately needed the Balkans to be stable and thus to form an 
effective cover for the right flank of his future Russian offensive; in no 
case could he base it on a British-infested Greece, particularly with the 
menacing example of the allied Salonika front of World War I before 
his eyes. 9 2 The first thing to do, obviously, was to show his displeasure 
to the Italians. Mussolini’s knuckles - hitherto conspicuously spared?** 

- were now severely rapped in Hitler’s letter to the Duce of 20 Novem- 
ber. Rather belatedly. Hitler discovered that 'when I asked you to 
receive me in Florence, I began my trip in the hope that I might be 
able to present my views to you before the beginning of the threatening 
conflict with Greece, concerning which I had been informed only in a 
general way’. There followed a long list of psychological and military 
consequences of the Italian failure, and of the measures Hitler intended 
to take to improve the situation. German troops were promised for the 
Mediterranean, but Hitler said he would ’probably’ need them back by 
March or April, as they would be required for other tasks. Mussolini 
remained unmoved; on 22 November he answered that he 'keenly 
regretted’ that 'the letter he had sent on 19 October, that is 9 days in 
advance’, to announce his action had 'missed* the Fiihrer [sic! ] and his 
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hope that the worst was over already. 98 Privately, however, he observed 
to Badoglio that ‘on 19 October I wrote a letter to the Fiihrer that I was 
taking over Greece. The Fiihrer being on his way, the letter reached 
him on the 24th. The Germans therefore were not at all displeased and 
had all the time in the world to take the measures of which they 
thought I had not taken cognizance. The only reason for their dis- 
pleasure is that matters have not proceeded as they should.’? 6 Mussolini 
was perfectly right; and it was precisely for this reason that he did not, 
like Ciano before the beginning of the offensive, insist that Hitler had 
given him the go ahead. 

From the German point of view, Mussolini’s conciliatory reply was 
insufficient to retrieve the situation. Once he had decided to attack 
Russia in the spring, Hitler could not do without a stable, British- 
proof flank; preparations for the Greek operation therefore had to 
continue, even though they had lost their original purpose. On the 
other hand, there was the possibility that the same aims might be 
achieved by peaceful means; if the Greeks could be induced to bring 
their war with Italy to an end and throw out such British units as had 
already landed on their territory no military operation would be neces- 
sary. Once he had decided on the Russian operation, Hitler, at the 
beginning of December, thought this approach worth a try. 


ATTEMPTS AT RECONCILIATION 

‘This is ridiculous and grotesque’ Ciano reported his father-in-law as 
saying on 4 December, ‘but it is a fact : we have to ask for an armistice’. 97 
The outlook in Albania was in fact grim. Having been misled by a false 
movement Soddu - who had taken over from Visconti Prasca on 
9 November - mistook the main goal of the Greek counter-attack. This 
mistake cost him Koritza on 22 November. This initiated an Italian 
retreat all along the line; Moschopolis and Progradets fell on 30 
November, Premeti and Hagia Santa on 4 and 5 December respectively. 
With the capture of Argyrocastro on 8 December things also became 
lively on the left wing of the Greek offensive. 

As the defeats of his troops in Albania multiplied, it seemed to 
Mussolihi that there was only one way out short of a humiliating 
armistice; an agreement with Yugoslavia that would allow him to 
transport reinforcements and material, particularly lorries, by way of 
the latter’s territory. 98 The Duce, it will be remembered, had agreed 
with the Fiihrer’s plans for an accord with Yugoslavia, and even con- 
sented to scrapping one of his original prerequisites for such an accord. 
During the first days of December, however, it began to look as if this 
gesture was not appreciated in Berlin, where people seemed to have 
lost interest in the matter. To remind them, Mussolini - who had no 
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idea that Hitler had in the meantime lost interest in the Mediterranean 
- on 5 December dispatched Alfieri, who had been convalescing in 
Rome, to Berlin ‘with the real, specific mission to request the Fiihrer 
to bring about a speedy accession of Yugoslavia to the Tripartite Pact*. 

Mussolini was out for disappointment. When Yugoslavia had first 
been discussed by Hitler and Ciano on 18 November the German 
dictator was reported to have grown ‘warm, almost friendly’; this time, 
his reaction was decidedly less enthusiastic. Instead of warming to the 
subject, he merely replied that ‘Yugoslavia ... was very cool in her 
attitude*. Not discouraged by this lack of interest, Alfieri tried to make 
himself helpful by suggesting other ways in which Germany might 
contribute towards the liquidation of Greece by military means: 

Perhaps [Alfieri said] it was possible for the Fiihrer, so the Duce thought, to 
hit upon a diversionary manoeuvre, possibly by bringing Bulgaria to a partial 
mobilization merely for the purpose of effect. In this way also the pressure 
on the front would be reduced. Another possibility of lessening the pressure 
he [Alfieri] had already suggested to the Reich foreign minister on the day 
before." It might be possible, namely by means of a ‘journalistic indiscre- 
tion', to start a rumour abroad that Germany was concentrating rather large 
numbers of troops in Rumania. All this would, in the opinion of the Duce, 
contribute to relieving the pressure and splitting the enemy forces. 

At this point the Italian ambassador was cut short by Ribbentrop who, 
obviously relishing the marvellous prospects for a general conflict in 
the Balkans, which an immediate Bulgarian mobilization would open, 
poured cold water on his suggestions by telling him that ‘Bulgaria was 
even demobilizing, since she was now on the point of coming towards 
an agreement with the Turks.' Hitler then made use of the interruption 
to bypass the Duce’s plans and open a discussion of the most important 
thing’, which according to him was ‘to bring order immediately to the 
front itself by using barbaric means’, such as shooting of officers who 
deserted their posts, decimating the troops, etc. ‘To be sure, he had 
already started to build up his forces in Rumania, and he hoped to be 
able to hold this Balkan position. [ ?] But the important thing was to 
raise the morale of the Italian troops. For that purpose, there was need 
for a man with iron nerves and barbaric determination who . . . would 
not shrink from serious measures’. By now the poor Alfieri was thor- 
oughly alarmed in face of this show of Nordic Furchtbarkeit. He hastily 
interposed that the situation on the Greek front was not that bad after 
all, and that the Duce’s ideas had been mere ‘possibilities’. 100 Then he 
took his leave. 

He left behind a troubled Hitler. Twenty days earlier the Fiihrer had 
taken a lively interest in the Yugoslav question, but now, with the 
‘peripheral’ strategy scrapped and the attack on Russia determined on, 
the Greek operation had lost its original raison d*etre; unprepared to 
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offer anything but symbolic German military aid, 101 Hitler preferred 
to settle the conflict by diplomatic means, if at all possible. The first 
steps in this direction had, in fact, been taken even before Alfieri’s visit. 

On i December Canaris told Rintelen for the first time that it was 
necessary to establish a cease-fire in Albania by German mediation. 101 
On 5 December Hitler himself told his senior officers that: 

If the Greeks do not expel the English themselves, we shall have to carry out 
the Bulgarian operation. It is not impossible that the Greeks, too, are aware 
of this... 

Since, in Hitler’s words on the same occasion, ‘the decision over the 
European hegemony falls in Russia’, the Greek affair had developed 
from an essential part of the ‘peripheral’ strategy into an unpleasant, 
but alas necessary, diversion. Fortunately it was not as unpleasant as 
other operations taken from the framework of the ‘peripheral’ strategy 
would have been, because Greece’s geographical situation made it 
possible to withdraw the troops committed there for the east, and 
because the forces concentrated in Rumania for the purpose would be 
available for the east even if the Italo-Greek conflict was terminated. 

This was precisely what Hitler wanted most: 

Should the Greeks drive out the English, no attack by us will be necessary 
any more. In any case, however, operation ‘Marita’ [as the Greek under- 
taking had been code-named] is to be prepared for. 

Operation ‘Felix’ will be carried out early in February. Under its impres- 
sion, Greece may alter her attitude to England. For this reason, we maintain 
correct relations with Greece. Towards Greece we are a ‘non belligerent’ 
state. 108 

Unfortunately for Hitler it was only three days later, on 8 December, 
that the chief of his intelligence service reported from Madrid that 
Franco did not intend to enter the war. 1Q 4 As a result on 10 December 
the whole Gibraltar operation was scrapped. 106 Franco’s refusal 
sounded the death knell of whatever was left of the ‘peripheral’ 
strategy; it meant that the Mediterranean would remain open to the 
British, and hence increased the problems of solving the Greek ques- 
tion by force of arms should that prove necessary. The change in 
Hitler’s attitude is reflected in the fact that the original ‘directive No. 

19’, which outlined a highly pugnacious plan for the capture of Gibral- 
tar, was left unsigned. 108 Instead another directive bearing the same 
number was issued, ordering the occupation of unoccupied France if 
the de Gaulle revolt spread to North West Africa. 10 ? Hitler’s attempt 
to branch out into the eastern and the western Mediterranean had ended 
in failure; and in both cases his reaction was the same, i.e. recoil back 
into Europe. 

Pushing Franco into the war was not the only mission Canaris had 
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to fulfil in Madrid. The German head of the Abwehr also paid a visit 
to an old crony of his, the Hungarian minister Andorka. Andorka 
subsequently approached the Greek minister, Admiral Argyropoulos, 
with the following German offer: i. Subject to Greek consent, the 
German government would mediate a cease-fire in Albania. 2. German 
troops would guarantee the cease-fire by positioning themselves 
between the belligerent armies. 3. Greece was to keep all the territories 
it had occupied in Albania. 4. In return, she would drive out the British 
and become ‘truly neutral 1 once more. Argyropoulos had the German 
offer transmitted to Athens, but never received any answer. 108 Not 
putting all their eggs in one basket, ‘Hitler and Ribbentrop’, that is 
the very highest German authorities, at about the same time seem to 
have approached a former Greek minister, Maniadakis, using the 
services of Professor Boehringer, the German cultural attache in 
Athens, with an identical offer. 10 ? Furthermore, the German ambassa- 
dor in Ankara during these days expressly aired his opinion that once 
Greece had defeated the Italians, she should conclude peace with 
them. 110 However, nothing came of any of these proposals. 

The reason for this is a matter for conjecture - or rather, was until 
the recent opening of the British documents for 1940. 111 It seems that 
long before the outbreak of the Italo-Greek war the chief concern of 
Britain was to make sure that, should this eventuality arise, the Greeks 
would not give way without resistance. For this the foreign office gave 
the following reasons: 1. A war waged by Italy in Greece would divert 
the former from Egypt. 2. It would enable Britain to establish air and 
particularly naval bases in Greece which would ‘make all the difference 
in the prosecution of the war in the eastern Mediterranean’. 112 With 
this object in mind, the British were busy ‘maintaining] Greek deter- 
mination to fight’ and ‘fortifypng] the courage already shown by general 
Metaxas’. 11 * Once the war had broken out, they were naturally sus- 
picious of any hints of possible German mediation in the Italo-Greek 
conflict and did their best to forestall such a possibility. 

Early in December a positive stream of such hints was reaching the 
foreign office in London. From Belgrade Campbell reported the ‘lively 
interest’ caused by reports in foreign papers of an impending meeting 
in Salonika between Metaxasand Saracoglu the Turkish foreign minister 
which was believed to be connected with ‘certain proposals which von 
Papen had brought back to Ankara for solution of Italo-Greek conflict’. 
Though it was impossible to get confirmation of this news from official 
German sources, it was ‘becoming clearer every day that Germany 
desired a rapid conclusion of the Italo-Greek conflict’. According to 
the Berlin correspondent of the Yugoslav newspaper Vremde, more- 
over, German officials had quite suddenly changed their former posi- 
tion and insisted that the conflict should be liquidated as soon as 
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possible, and that ‘all possibility of new conflict in Balkans should be 
prevented*. 1 ^ 

While London hurriedly instructed its Belgrade representative to 
‘do what [he] could in order to prevent the Yugoslav press lending itself 
to German propaganda in relation to Italo-Greek struggle*, 116 the 
alarm was sounded from Madrid. The Greek minister, Sir Samuel 
Hoare reported : 

gave me an account this afternoon of a conversation with the Hungarian 
minister who had come straight from the ... German ambassador. The 
German ambassador, who evidently wished his views communicated to the 
Greek, said that the Greeks should now approach Germany with a view to 
German intervention to stop the war on favourable terms to Greece. Germany 
did not want war to extend in the Balkans and Greece had everything to gain 
by a peace that could be made immediately after Greek successes. The Greek 
minister told the Hungarian for transmission to the German that a separate 
peace was no good for Greece and that the only chance of a general peace was 
the complete defeat of Italy . 116 

Although this was perfectly clear, and incidentally leaves but precious 
little doubt as to which side was to blame for the continuation of the 
conflict, the British were not yet satisfied. To begin with Palairet was 
sent to Metaxas and extracted from him a denial of the story that he 
was going to meet Saracoglu. Greece, the Prime Minister said, had 
also rejected a German proposal for the resumption of Greek-German 
economic relations, because she ‘knew quite well that [Germany] 
wished to advertise Greece*s consent to this as proof that Greek and 
English policy were divergent*. He also said ‘most emphatically* that 
Greece would never agree to any attempt to drive a wedge between 
Great Britain and Greece. 11 ? In Ankara Knatchbull-Hugessen the 
British ambassador was next dispatched on a similar mission, but 
Saracoglu was recalcitrant and the British had to content themselves 
with a statement issued by the Turkish press bureau. 118 Even so they 
were not quite satisfied; they continued to put pressure on Metaxas 
to publicly reject the German overtures, until Palairet had to warn his 
superiors that, since the Greek Prime Minister was obviously deter- 
mined to expel the Italians from Albania and had informed the Ger- 
mans of this, it ‘would be a mistake even to hint that we thought him 
capable of making a separate peace with Italy*. 11 ® 

While it is easy to understand British motives in thus pressing 
Metaxas, the Greek dictators reasons for bending to this pressure are 
harder to explain. One obvious explanation is that the Greeks were 
desperately in need of British aid, especially in the air, and that they 
rightly sensed that the two issues were linked. The flaw in this argu- 
ment, however, is that if Metaxas had accepted the German proposals 
he would not, in theory at any rate, require further planes with which 
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to fight Italy. Another explanation is that Metaxas really believed the 
German offer was intended only to drive a wedge between himself and 
the British. This would not be incompatible with the deep distrust of 
the Germans which he showed in his diary. 120 

The real reason, however, seems to have lain elsewhere. Psychologi- 
cally the German proposals came at an unfavourable moment, just when 
the Greeks were beating back the Italians in Albania and Graziani’s 
army was being pulverized by the Nile Army; they may have been, and 
probably were, regarded as signs of weakness. In the middle of Decem- 
ber the Greeks were confident of their ability to throw the Italians into 
the Adriatic, and it is not impossible that they hoped to be able to do 
so without evoking German reaction. It was this assumption which lay 
behind a letter from George of Greece to George VI of England. In this 
the Greek king explained that, since Germany could not come to 
Italy’s assistance for at least a few months and would scarcely risk 
antagonizing Turkey and Yugoslavia in so doing, it was now - after 
the British victory at Taranto - time for them to help Greece and deal 
Italy ‘a crippling blow’. 121 From Britain, the Greeks (wanted enough 
[aid] to enable them to overcome the Italians but not enough to provoke 
German intervention; the two aims were incompatible, but the Greek 
government affected not to recognize this’. 122 Although warned by the 
German ambassador in Ankara that Germany would not sit idly by and 
watch her ally destroyed, 12 3 it seems that the Greeks wanted the war 
isolated, but not terminated. 121 * It was with this purpose in mind that 
Metaxas told the German minister that ‘in the future, too, no distur- 
bance of the correct relations between Germany and Greece as a result 
of English initiative was to be feared... He was assuming that even if 
the Greeks would not advance any further, the Italians would no 
longer be able to hold out in Albania.’ 126 At the same time, his press 
was trying to drive a wedge between Germany and Italy by quoting 
‘various German authorities’ to the effect that it was high time for 
Germany to leave Italy alone. 126 If Italy were to ask for an armistice, 

Metaxas said: 

he thought [Germany] would form a defensive block in central Europe. Even 
if she occupied Trieste and other Italian ports our supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean would, he said, not be in danger. 

In such circumstances Greece and ourselves would continue to be separ- 
ated from Germany by a belt formed by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary, 
the neutrality of which it may be in nobody’s interest to violate. 12 * 1 

Unbelievable as it may seem in retrospect, it was this kind of reasoning 
which led Metaxas and the Greek government to reject the German 
peace offer. The Greeks were wholly immersed in their own little war 
against Italy; they were quite unable to grasp its wider implications. 
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To Hitler, this was a highly unpleasant result. Having liquidated the 
'peripheral’ strategy, he lost his taste for the Greek operation as con- 
ceived in ‘directive No. 18’. In order to obtain an Italo-Greek peace 
he suspended the talks with Turkey, virtually retracted his offer of 
Salonika to Yugoslavia, and talked around Mussolini’s plans for 
German military assistance; all in vain. The prudent Fiihrer, however, 
was not the man to be caught without another card up his sleeve, and 
while putting out feelers towards a cease-fire in Albania he also followed 
his usual method in ordering military preparations for an eventual 
invasion of Greece from the north to be continued regardless of the 
results of his diplomacy. If and when the effort to find a diplomatic 
solution for the Greek problem should fail, the German army was to be 
prepared to liquidate it by other means. 



5 


IN THE SHADOW OF ‘BARBAROSSA’ 


OPERATION 'MARITA* 

‘Directive No. 18* for the conduct of the war in the ‘periphery* was 
drawn up by OKW in September 1940; ordered into being during the 
conference of 4 November; issued under Hitler’s signature on the 12th 
of the same month; and lay stone-dead at its end. The section dealing 
with the Greek operation in particular looked like a pricked balloon. 
Hitler’s decision to attack the Soviet Union, made just when prepara- 
tions at OKH were getting under way, had cost the operation its original 
offensive aim of enabling the Luftwaffe to ‘attack [British] targets in the 
eastern Mediterranean’; for early in December Hitler had lost any 
interest in either the British or the Mediterranean. 

With its offensive aim, the operation also lost its defensive one. The 
possible development of a British airborne menace to the Rumanian oil 
fields had worried Hitler early in November, but by December it 
already seemed that these fears were largely unfounded. We have 
already seen that the Greeks were blind to the fact that Hitler could not 
sit by and watch his partner destroyed ; however, their blindness did not 
extend to allowing the British to operate against Germany directly. 
Throughout November Berlin was receiving reports to the effect that 
the British plans for operations against the oil fields were causing 
friction between them and their Greek hosts, 1 and the reports were 
right. The British had in fact sent a few groups of fighters and fighter- 
bombers to Greece, but found themselves very restricted in their use. 

In dealing with Air Vice-Marshal d’Albiac the Greeks persistently 
refused the Royal Air Force the use of air fields in the Salonika area, 
the only ones from which the oil region could be reached. The RAF 
was limited to two air strips near Athens, Eleusis and Tatoi, both well 
out of range from Ploesti. As to the construction of new air fields, work 
was started on two only; one at Agrinion (on the west coast, north of the 
Gulf of Corinthos) and one at Araxos in the northwestern comer of the 
Peloponnese. Both were unmistakably directed against Italy. 2 

Berlin also seems to have warned the Greeks in no uncertain terms 
against allowing the British to bomb the oil fields, and expected the 
effects of that warning to last ‘for the next few months’.s Reports coming 
from Greece emphasized the weakness and small size of the British force 
in the country, and by the middle of December SKL - as we have seen, 
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a fervent supporter of the Greek operation - concluded that ‘England 
had not so far shown any inclination to bomb any targets except for 
those under Italian dominion... this is not to be feared either, because 
the English must make do with the forces they have and do not want 
to risk German counter-measures.'^ 

With the scrapping of the ‘peripheral* strategy the Greek operation 
lost its original, offensive purpose; during December attempts were 
accordingly made to liquidate the affair by diplomatic means. Should 
these efforts fail, however, the operation would have to be carried out - 
not so much because of the actual presence of a few thousand English- 
men in Greece, but because of the threat of a Salonika-front developing 
in the future. In view of Hitler’s plans for a campaign against Russia, 
the appearance of such a front would be disastrous. Since by this time 
Hitler had already reached the conclusion that ‘the decision over the 
hegemony in Europe will fall in Russia’, the Greek operation had be- 
come a - regrettable - diversion. Still, the prospects of making it 
unnecessary by diplomatic action looked slim and when Hitler ratified 
the army’s plans for an attack on Russia during a conference of 5 
December, he reluctantly ordered preparations for Greece to go ahead.s 
Undertaking ‘Marita’, as the Greek operation had now been dubbed, 
bore but little resemblance to the ‘second rate substitute’ as originally 
conceived. Its aim was defensive, not offensive. Its framework was 
continental-European, not eastern Mediterranean. In the words of 
Haider’s ADC, ‘Marita’ had been ‘taken out of its context and brought 
into close relationship with the plans for Russia. Its task now was to 
secure Germany’s southern flank and eliminate the threatening danger 
before the start of the offensive against Russia.’® Greece, in short, was 
taken out of the ‘Mediterranean’ and annexed to Europe again. On 
13 December the new character of the operation was officially laid 
down in a Fiihrer directive: 

Directive No. 20 
Operation ‘Marita* 

The outcome of the battles in Albania is still uncertain. In the light of the 
threatening situation in Albania it is doubly important for us to frustrate 
English efforts to establish, behind the protection of a Balkan front, an air 
base which would threaten Italy in the first place and, incidentally, the 
Rumanian oil fields. 

Compared with ‘directive No. 18* the most conspicuous feature of this 
prelude is undoubtedly the lack of any reference to the eastern Medi- 
terranean. The operation is said to be dictated by purely defensive 
reasons, pending the uncertain outcome of the battles in Albania; this 
makes it the exact counterpart of operation ‘Attila* which Hitler was 
at the same time preparing in the west. The menace to the Rumanian 
oil fields is mentioned only ‘incidentally*, and the directive correctly 
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recognizes that the British air bases in Greece were directed against 
Italy. These considerations led Hitler to order the following: 

a. Establish in the coming months a constantly increasing force in southern 
Rumania. 

b. On the arrival of favourable weather ... to move this force across 
Bulgaria to occupy the north coast of the Aegean and should this be necessary, 
the entire mainl and of Greece. 

There followed orders about the build-up in Rumania, of which more 
below. The directive goes on: 

Undertaking 'Marita* itself will be prepared on the following basis: 

a. The first objective of the operation is the occupation of the Aegean 
Coast and the Salonika Basin. It may become necessary to pursue the attack 
via Larissa and the Isthmus of Corinth. 

d. It will be the task of the air force to give effective support in all phases 
of the advance of the army; to eliminate the enemy air force; as far as possible 
to seize the En glish bases in the Greek Islands with airborne troops. 

The reference to the occupation of the entire Greek mainland was 
clearly a remnant of the ‘large’, original operation, and made sense only 
if it was intended to carry on into the eastern Mediterranean. As for 
covering the flank of the Russian campaign, this objective could clearly 
be achieved by occupying northeastern Greece alone. When it became 
clear that the British were only sending a few air force units and no 
ground troops to Greece the operation was therefore limited to this 
area, and it was only after larger British forces arrived in Greece in 
March that Hitler reluctantly extended it again.? The Russian cam- 
paign, which Hitler had still regarded as ‘probable’ on 20 November, 
had now become a certainty. The last paragraph of ‘directive No. 20’ 
accordingly linked operation ‘Marita’ with Hitler’s eastern plans: 

At the conclusion of undertaking ‘Marita’, the forces envisaged will be with- 
drawn for NEW EMPLOYMENT. 8 [emphasis in the original] 

‘Marita’ would have to be over before the start of the eastern campaign, 
not only because its aim was to secure the latter’s right flank but 
because the forces engaged on it would be needed in the east. Since it 
was this aspect of the operation - itself, of no very great significance - 
that was later supposed to have been of crucial importance for the 
outcome of the war, the relationship between it and the plans for an 
attack on Russia deserves more detailed examination. 


marita’ and barbarossa’ 

In December 1940, preparations for an attack on Russia had already 
been in progress for six months. A host of operational plans had been 
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examined; some practical preparations, such as the construction of 
roads and railways in Poland, and the enlargement of the army to 180 
divisions, were also under way. During the last days of November war- 
games were organized in order to determine the basic lines of the 
deployment, under the direction of General Paulus, Haider’s deputy 
at OKH .9 On 5 December the plans were duly submitted to Hitler. 

On 18 December they were incorporated into ‘directive No. 2i\ 10 

The general form of the plan was determined by geography. The 
border between the Soviet Union and what could effectively be re- 
garded as the German sphere of influence stretched over some 1500 
miles across the European continent from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

For operational purposes this gigantic front was divided into a northern 
and a southern sector by the Pripjet marshes, 250 miles long and 120 
miles wide, which were - wrongly, as it turned out - considered un- 
suitable for large scale military operations. From the beginning, the 
German plans envisaged the division of the attacking forces into two 
main groups, one operating north of the marshes, the other south of 
them. The question as to where the main thrust was to be delivered, 
and therefore where the bulk of the forces was to be concentrated, was 
answered in different ways by the various officers responsible for the 
early plans. The one finally adopted by OKH foresaw the commitment 
of two army groups - Heeresgruppe - north of the marches and one 
south of them. 11 These three army groups, comprising some 140 
divisions and 3600 tanks between them, represented the largest military 
force ever concentrated on a single front. 

The operation itself was divided into three stages. The first con- 
sisted of frontier-zone battles. During the second and most important 
one the general line Smolensk-Dnjepr would be reached by a series of 
deep enveloping thrusts. The third consisted of a further advance up to 
the general line Archanglesk-Ural Volga, where Hitler is reported to 
have indicated the frontier of his future empire with a pencil-line on a 
globe. OKH hoped - rather than knew - that the Soviets would stand 
and fight in the western parts of their country, so that they could be 
surrounded and annihilated before distances and lines of communica- 
tion became unmanageably long. For this purpose, the employment of 
armour on a grand scale was essential. In any case, the distances to be 
covered were such that it was of the utmost importance to start the 
operation as early as possible in the spring, so as to exploit the season. 1 * 
Since the Russian operation could not be started before the Greek one 
securing its flank was more or less over, it was essential to speed up the 
beginning of the latter and to get it over with quickly. Moreover, war 
games were to show that the forces employed on ‘Marita* could not be 
spared for ‘Barbarossa*, as the Russian campaign was known; without 
them, the third stage of the Russian operation could not be carried 
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out.'3 Once the decision to attack Russia was made, therefore, the 
Greek operation fell completely under the gigantic shadow cast ahead 
by ‘Barbarossa’ ; and the two operations would have to be coordinated 
with the greatest precision. 

The existence of a close relationship between on the one hand the 
number of troops engaged and the time allowed for operation ‘Marita’, 
and on the other the starting date and therefore the prospects of 
‘Barbarossa’ was recognized by OKH even before Hitler made up his 
mind to smash the Soviet Union. On 12 November in anticipation of 
‘directive No. 18’ Haider noted: ‘the Fiihrer reportedly wants to 
employ up to 10 divisions [in Greece]. This raises difficult questions 
concerning the non-motorized units’.^ Haider’s troubles were only 
just beginning, for on 18 November Hitler - probably as a result of his 
conversation with King Boris, a statesman he held in some esteem - 
raised the number of divisions to 12, presumably in order to help guard 
against possible Turkish and Soviet surprises. This time the difficulties 
put in the way of ‘Barbarossa’ were such that Haider concluded that 
‘the Russian operation is apparently going to be cancelled’.^ The 
arrival of the Soviet answer to the proposal to join the Tripartite Pact 
soon put an end to these speculations. 

The growing number of troops to be employed in Greece, as well as 
the necessity to transport 16th armoured division to Rumania in order 
to protect the oil fields against the Russians, 16 provided good reasons 
for speeding up the transport movements. On 25 November a draft 
timetable was therefore submitted to Haider. Allowing the period from 
7 to 25 December for troop preparation, this timetable planned trans- 
port movements to Rumania in three stages, the first of which was to 
leave Austria on 26 December and complete its concentration on the 
Danube on 15 January. Without allowing for any pause, troops would 
then enter Bulgaria on 16 January. The motorized forces would reach the 
Bulgaro-Greek frontier by 23 January, the mountain and infantry divi- 
sions on 4 February, so that the attack could go ahead on 11 February. 

This timetable, made on the assumption that the first stage would 
complete its disentrainment in Rumania before crossing the Danube 
into Bulgaria, did not really satisfy Haider because he thought that ‘the 
political leadership would demand greater security vis-a-vis Greece*. 

This meant that the concentration of German troops north of the 
Danube would create a power vacuum in Bulgaria, which Greece and 
even Turkey might - with English encouragement - feel tempted to 
fill. '7 Still, since it would not require the first stage to wait for the 
arrival of the two others before crossing the Danube, the proposed 
timetable was the quickest possible solution, and Haider ‘in considera- 
tion of the eastern operation’ dropped his reservations and allowed it to 
stand. 16 
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Not for long: on 26 November Kinzel returned from his reconnais- 
sance mission in Bulgaria, and reported his findings; it now became 
evident that OKH had greatly underestimated the difficulties of 
marching through Bulgaria. The country’s only railway of any impor- 
tance, running south from Sofia through the valley of the Struma past 
Dupnice and Melnik up to Marinipa was unsuitable for troop transports. 
In all there were only five roads leading into Greece from the north, 
all of them characterized by high passes, sharp curves and bridges that 
were too weak to take heavy equipment and could not bear more than 
one vehicle at a time . >9 All the roads were likely to be blocked by snow 
at any time until mid-April, while snowploughs were an unheard of 
invention. Bulgaria had no fuel, limited supplies and even less shelter 
to offer the troops; everything, even the barracks for those units that 
were to be stationed in Bulgaria, would have to be brought up from the 
Reich. 20 

So dark was the picture painted by Kinzel that OKH decided to send 
a second reconnaissance staff to Bulgaria, this time consisting of officers 
from the units that would later have to cope with the problems posed by 
the Bulgarian roads and climate. The Bulgarians themselves did not 
like the idea; they had just rejected the Soviet proposal for a mutual 
assistance pact, and were afraid lest the Russians should take military 
counter measures. Their demand for the greatest secrecy led to some 
delay, and it was only on 13 December that the mission, camouflaged 
as a car agency, equipped with special cross country vehicles and com- 
manded by Colonel Zeitzler of Panzergruppe Kleist got under way. It 
lasted for two weeks, and at its end Zeitzler reported his findings to 
Brauchitsch and Haider. In essence, his reports confirmed Kinzel’s; 
the weather and the state of the roads did not allow an operation against 
Greece to take place before March. 21 

In view of the Russian operation, which by this time had been 
definitely decided upon, Kinzel’s report was bad news. The relationship 
between ‘Marita’ and ‘Barbarossa’ formed one of the key issues dis- 
cussed between Hitler and his top brass during a conference on 
5 December. As usual, it was Haider who did most of the reporting. 

In carrying out the attack on Greece, he explained, it would be neces- 
sary to overcome the difficulties created by the narrowness of the 
Struma Valley and concentrate the strongest forces opposite the Rupel 
pass at the extreme western end of the Bulgaro-Greek frontier, for it 
was there that the Metaxas line was at its weakest. 2 * Another corps 
would advance into Greek Thrace from the extreme eastern end of the 
frontier, while the rest of the border would be covered by relatively 
weak forces. The armoured and motorized divisions could only be 
brought into action after the Rhodope mountains had been breached, 
that is in the second stage. In all, 13 divisions would have to be 
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transferred to Bulgaria. Of these, 7 - including 5 infantry, 1 armoured 
and i motorized - were to carry out the actual attack. The remaining 
6 divisions would serve as cover on the Turkish border, and the need 
to bring them up would result in some delay when compared with the 
original timetable.*^ The build-up plan was based on the assumption 
that Turkish intervention was possible, if improbable. For this reason 
the first two armoured divisions to enter Bulgaria were to race for the 
Turkish frontier. The forces earmarked for the attack proper would 
be the next to cross the Danube. These would in turn be followed by 
more infantry divisions which were to deploy on the Turkish border 
and thus relieve the armoured divisions to join the attacking forces. 
The build-up would require a total of 78 days, so that an immediate 
order was necessary if the operation was to start early in March. The 
operational plan was based on the breaching of the Metaxas line at its 
weakest point, then racing down the Vardar Valley to the coast. By 
means of this manoeuvre, it would be possible to cut off Greek Thrace - 
together with the Metaxas line protecting it - from the rest of Greece. 
After the completion of this stage of the operation and the occupation 
of the territory north of the Aegean it would be possible to push on to 
Larissa and Athens. Depending on whether or not the operation was 
thus extended, it would be over by the end of March or mid-April. 2 "! 

In reply, Hitler did not criticize Haider’s operational plans but went 
on to discuss the political and strategic significance of the campaign. 
The decision over the hegemony in Europe, he declared, would fall in 
Russia, and the Greek affair was therefore a secondary matter dictated 
by defensive reasons. Hopefully it might be possible to end the Italo- 
Greek war by diplomatic means and have the British thrown out of 
Greece, but he doubted this and wanted preparations to go on in such 
a manner that the operation could start as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, that is at the beginning of March. The transportation of strong 
forces to Rumania would in any case not be wasted, since they would 
be available for ‘Barbarossa’ even if ‘Marita’ were cancelled.^ The 
important problem now was the Soviet Union, which had recently 
given additional proof that it would exploit any and every opportunity 
to weaken the Axis. Preparations against her therefore had to be shifted 
into high gear. The attack would presumably start late in May. 2 s 
Having received this green light from Hitler, OKH pushed ahead 
with its preparations. The number of divisions earmarked for Bulgaria 
was now so large that they had to be put under the command, not of a 
Panzergruppe but of an Armeeoberkommando ; originally OKH had 
designated Fieldmarshal von Kluge’s Fourth army for the purpose, but 
von Kluge had given an extraordinary account of himself during the 
French campaign and after the decision to attack Russia was made 
OKH did not think it could dispense with his services during the period 
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of preparations for the east. 2 ? Operation ‘Marita’ was therefore 
entrusted to Fieldmarshal Wilhelm List’s Twelfth army, which at that 
time was under the command of Heeresgruppe B in Poland and was 
replaced there by Seventeenth army on 14 December. 28 On 9 Decem- 
ber Haider signed and issued the deployment order for Twelfth army: 

‘the political situation may make it necessary to occupy Greek Thrace 
from Bulgaria. The extension of the operation to Thessaly is possible’. 2 ? 
The order did not - as a result of Hitler’s conversations with King 
Boris and Minister Draganov - count on active Bulgarian participation, 
but the Bulgarians could be expected to help secure their borders with 
Greece and Turkey by means of their own troops. Greece was expected 
to fight, Turkey to sit by idly. Precautions against possible Turkish 
intervention were nevertheless to be taken. The build-up was to pro- 
ceed in such a way as to make it possible for Twelfth army to march 
into Bulgaria within 12 hours at any time from 25 January 1941 onward, 
and to start operations for the occupation of Greek Thrace within 35 
days of crossing the Danube. 80 On 11 December OKH issued a more 
detailed timetable for the transportation of the three stages to Rumania : 

stage i buildup, 3-24 January: army high command 12th, high command 
Panzergruppe Kleist, high commands XIVth and XXXXth army corps, 5th, 

9th, i ith armoured divisions, 60th motorized division, SS ‘Adolf Hitler* 

(AH) division, 50th, 72nd, 164th infantry divisions, 1/3 army troops and 50 
trains each for air force and supplies. 

stage 11 buildup, 24 January-8 February: high command Xlth corps, 2nd 
armoured division, 5th, 6th mountain divisions, 73rd infantry division, 
infantry regiment 125th, 2/3 army troops and 60 supply trains, 
stage in buildup, 5-28 February: high commands XVIIIth, XXXth army 
corps, 46th, 76th, 198th, 294th infantry divisions, remaining supply trains. 81 

In all, the forces earmarked for Rumania consisted of seventeen and a 
third divisions, plus one air corps - General von Richthofen’s No. VIII. 
The timetable for the transportation of these forces, however, was 
made obsolete even before it was issued, because OKH had once more 
underestimated the difficulties of the operation. On 10 December 
Haider received a report on the construction of bridges ; it then appeared 
that the job would take no less than three weeks, and would require 70 
to too trains of bridging equipment. 82 If the bridges were to be ready for 
the Danube crossing on 25 January as specified in the deployment order, 
haste was essential; the trains had therefore to be incorporated into 
stage I build-up, while nine companies of engineers and bridge 
builders were added to the transports of 16th armoured division. 88 
This naturally resulted in delays, which by 20 December had already 
grown to five days. This, Haider calculated meant that the attack could 
not start on 1 March as planned, but only on 6 March.34 
The delay in the starting date of ‘Marita’ in turn endangered the 
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timely start of ‘Barbarossa’, so something had to be done about it fast. 
On 2i December, therefore, the commander of the German army 
mission in Rumania, General Hansen, joined forces with Minister 
Fabricius and went to see Antonescu. The unhappy Rumanian head 
of state was informed that circumstances had made it necessary to 
transport a larger force to Rumania than had originally been planned, 
and that Germany therefore demanded the introduction of a Hoch- 
stleistungfakrplan, that is the abolition of all civilian transports on the 
Rumanian railways and their use by German military trains only .35 
From the Rumanian point of view, this meant that while the German 
troops would have 52 trains a day rolling on each of their railways they 
themselves would be left with only one. They would be faced with eco- 
nomic ruin, and Antonescu therefore flatly rejected the demands 6 
Consultations followed which led, on 27 December, to the adoption of 
a compromise solution that gave only partial satisfaction to German 
demands. 

Even more problematic for the timely start of the operation was the 
weather. On 24 December Haider noted ‘abnormal snow storms’ in 
Rumania, and while giving vent to his anxiety lest this should have an 
adverse effect on the morale of the Rumanian people and therefore on 
the position of Antonescu he expressed the opinion that ‘the conse- 
quences for the expiration of “Marita” and the effects on “Barbarossa” 
could be far-reaching’.s? Fortunately for the chief of the general staff 
his leave was just due, thus throwing the worries resulting from the 
really frightful weather now beginning on other shoulders. On 28 
December a new timetable issued by the Oberkommando der 
Luftwaffe showed that the end of stage I build-up had been postponed 
from 24 January to 5 February.33 Early in January, heavy snow forced 
the suspension of all transport movements to Rumania and inside the 
country .39 As a result a fresh timetable was immediately issued by 
OKW, in which stage I build-up was stretched further from 31 Decem- 
ber to 10 February, while stage II was not to start moving before 
11 February at the earliest.* 0 On 7 January, just when the transports 
were supposed to be resumed, the high command of the troops of the 
German army in Rumania, as Twelfth army was officially known, 
reported that ‘the melting of the snow has turned all Rumanian roads 
... into impassable morasses. The majority of locations earmarked as 
quarters for the troops are therefore inaccessible.’-* 1 This promptly re- 
sulted in yet another timetable, in which the second stage was post- 
poned to 17 February.43 Nor was even this the last word, for on 
13 January Twelfth army sent another message: 


Heavy snow has blocked the roads in Wallachia to such an extent that the 
realization - especially the timely realization - of the deployment of the 
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troops of the German army in Rumania is in serious doubt. The momentary 
state of the roads in most cases makes it impossible even for troops already 
disentrained to reach their scheduled shelters. The supply services, too, are 
working under the greatest difficulties.^ 8 

Twelfth army asked the German army mission in Rumania for help in 
clearing the roads, but little could be done to ease the situation. By the 
end of January, when stage II ought to have been moving, only half of 
the first high command Twelfth army, high commands XIVth and 
XXXth army corps, as well as 5th and nth armoured, 72nd and 164th 
infantry divisions - had arrived in Rumania. The armoured divisions 
were stationed in the Dobrudja, from whence they could easily race into 
Bulgaria to forestall possible Graeco-Turkish preventive measures; 
the rest of the troops were deployed in the Craiova-Giurgiu area.44 

Preparations for the bridging of the Danube had also been delayed 
by the weather. It had originally been planned that the anti-aircraft 
units earmarked for the protection of the crossing would reach their 
positions on the river by 24 January, but the catastrophic transport 
situation had made it impossible for the trains carrying 99th anti- 
aircraft regiment to reach their destination. The regiment was therefore 
forced to get out south of the Carpathians, from where troops and 
equipment were to march to the Danube by - Rumanian - road.45 
This meant that the crossing, even by such troops as were available, 
had to be postponed. In order to save time, therefore, on 9 January 
Hitler ratified Brauchitsch’s proposal to march the first stage over the 
ice ‘as soon as the river is frozen* d 6 Fortune, however, was clearly 
hiding her face from the Fiihrer; the days passed and the Danube 
refused to freeze. Even if it did, the crossing would have been 
obstructed as the Danube, with its strong current, does not form a 
continuous layer of ice but piles blocks on top of each other. For the 
formation of a reliable - that is, passable for light vehicles - layer of ice 
14 days of severe frost were needed, which meant that no crossing 
could be expected before the end of January .47 On 10 January Warli- 
mont resignedly signed a directive to this effect.4 8 Moreover, Twelfth 
army itself was unhappy about the entire plan; it was known that the 
local inhabitants used to drive 1 and 2 ton vehicles over the ice, but 
what would happen if an attempt were made to get the 16 ton vehicles 
of the army across was anybody’s guess. Without actually saying so, 
the staff of Twelfth army therefore gave vent to its anxiety.49 List’s 
objections must have impressed Hitler, for nothing more is heard of the 
proposal. 

The decision to desist from the plan to march stage I over the ice 
meant, in fact, that it was no longer possible to project even an 
approximate date for the start of ‘Marita*. Large numbers of ships 
earmarked for the construction of the bridges had been concentrated 
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in the upper Danube, but during January chunks of drifting ice pro- 
pelled by the strong current made it impossible to bring them up. 6 ° 
Even when this obstacle had finally disappeared the actual work could 
be expected to last for two to three weeks. 61 Not even in the most 
favourable case could the order to proceed with the bridging be 
expected before 26 January, for it was only then that the first armoured 
division would have arrived in Rumania. 62 Finally, the numerous 
delays apparently convinced OKH that its timetable for the march 
inside Bulgaria was as irrealisdc as the one for the march up to her 
border. If the original directive had ordered Twelfth army to be 
prepared to cross the Bulgaro-Greek border within 35 days of the 
Danube crossing, this figure was increased by eight days to 43 on 
6 January. 68 

By mid-January, only two weeks after the beginning of the trans- 
ports, the weather had already caused such delay in the build-up for 
'Marita’ as to make the starting date of the attack unforeseeable and 
coordination with Barbarossa 1 exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
Everything had to be done in order to facilitate the task of Twelfth 
army and thus cut the period its divisions would have to spend in 
Greece; and in mid-January, just when OKH was again expressing its 
fear lest ‘Marita* might have an adverse effect on Barbarossa’, 61 * 
Hitler believed that he had discovered a means to do just this. Italian 
opposition, it will be remembered, had prevented him from sending 
forces into the Mediterranean within the framework of his ‘peripheral’ 
strategy. In January, however, it seemed that this opposition might be 
dropped. In both Libya and Albania, Mussolini’s armies had reached 
the end of their tether. 


THE ALBANIAN INTERMEZZO 

December 1940 was a bad month for Italy’s quest for glory in the 
Mediterranean. Starting in the second half of November, the Greek 
counter offensive was booking considerable successes; by 8 December 
the fall of the main port at Durazzo seemed possible. This would mean 
the complete collapse of Soddu’s armies. The prospect had driven 
Mussolini into such a panic that, on 5 December, he sent Alfieri - who 
had been convalescing in Rome - to beg for help from the Fiihrer. 

Bad weather, however, delayed the ambassador, and it was not until 
8 December that he met Hitler. 66 The latter had, as we have seen, 
shown but very little enthusiasm for the proposals raised by the Italian, 
since at this time his change of strategy had already led him to contem- 
plate a solution by diplomatic means. Although Alfieri came away with 
empty hands, the Commando Supremo had in the meantime been 
remobiiizing the divisions that had been demobilized after Mussolini's 
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order of 5 October and transferring them to Albania. As the initial 
numerical superiority of the Greeks was slowly cancelled out their 
offensive ground to a halt, and by the middle of the month the Italians 
had succeeded in establishing a new defensive line. 

Soddu had just succeeded in pulling off this trick when disaster 
struck again. On 9 December the Nile Army under General O’Connor 
launched an attack which hit Rome ‘like a bolt from the blue*. 66 
Within a few days large parts of Graziani*s army had ceased to exist, 
while the rest was falling back in disorder across the frontier into Libya. 
There followed one of the mightiest marches in the history of warfare, 
with the British advancing rapidly over hundreds of miles and taking 
one fortified Italian position after the other. Solium fell on 17 Decem- 
ber, Bardia on 5 January. Soon the capital of Cyrenaica, Tobruk, was 
also endangered. 

OKW was kept informed about the situation by the military attache 
in Rome. On 19 December Rintelen cabled that ‘three weeks ago the 
situation in Albania was so critical that a heavy defeat had to be taken 
into account. The front has now been stabilized and is expected to hold. 
After the transfer of further divisions it will be possible to consider the 
preparation of an offensive for the spring.’ The situation in Libya, he 
reported, was ‘extremely unfavourable. Graziani is fighting a delaying 
battle near Bardia and Tobruk, which loss must be reckoned with. . . 

It has not yet been possible to see whether the British advance can be 
halted.’ The Duce had therefore ordered Cavallero to ask Germany 
to hold one armoured division ‘in readiness’, and supply the material 
to equip no less than ten divisions. 5 ? Two days later, after a review of 
the situation with Ciano and Marras, Mussolini concluded that German 
troops would be of no use in Albania; in Africa, on the other hand, 
their presence was regarded as ‘desirable’. 58 

The relatively euphoric mood in Rome did not last for very long. 

On 28 December Marras returned to his post as military attache in 
Berlin and went straight to Keitel; although the Greeks were seldom 
attacking with more than one or two battalions, he explained, there 
could be no question of the Italian front in Albania being stabilized. 
Even now it was rather a matter of retreating combattendo. He was 
convinced that the engagement of only a few German mountain 
regiments would stabilize the front, not least because of the extra- 
ordinary effect on the morale of the Italian troops, as well as that of the 
Greeks. As for Libya, it was becoming clearer every day that Cyrenaica 
could not be held. Without German help the whole of Italian North 
Africa would be lost to the Axis. Here, too, the appearance of even a 
small German force would have such an effect on the morale of both 
friend and foe as to turn the tables. 5 ® On 3 January General Guzzoni, 
deputy chief of Stamage, seconded Marras’s request; a few German 
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units - Guzzoni specified ‘armoured troops’ for Libya and a ‘mountain 
division’ for Albania - would be enough to restore the situation. 60 

Hitler’s goal, however, was different. To him a simple ‘restoration of 
the situation’ on the Albanian front was necessary but not sufficient; 
something had to be done to cancel out the delays in the transport 
movements for ‘Marita’, and for this purpose the commitment of 
German troops on the left wing of the Italian front in Albania, with a 
view of opening up the way to Salonika from the rear, presented a per- 
fect opportunity. On 9 January the Fiihrer summoned the chiefs of 
OKW and OKH to the Berghof to discuss these questions. The main 
topic was Russia which, Hitler said, had to be eliminated during 1941 
so that Germany might be able to confront the combined forces of the 
Anglo-Saxon world - including the United States, whose entry into the 
war he now regarded as a certainty - in 1942. For this reason, it was 
absolutely essential for Germany to dominate the European continent. 
In this context it was necessary to support the Italians in Libya, not so 
much because of any immediate danger - the loss. Hitler argued, even 
of the whole of North Africa would not affect Germany’s own strong 
position on the continent - but because its loss might bring about the 
collapse of Italy. The Xth air corps had, indeed, already been trans- 
ferred to Sicily and was attacking the British navy with some success, 61 
but this was clearly not sufficient to stave off the disaster now threaten- 
ing the Italians in Libya. It was therefore necessary to dispatch a 
Panzersperruerband there, equipped with everything to stop the 
British. Ultimately, of course, these forces would have to be deducted 
from those earmarked for ‘Barbarossa’, and it was therefore imperative 
to keep them as small as possible. This consideration seems to have 
been the reason behind Brauchitsch’s proposal for the dispatch of a 
surprisingly small force comprising in all only 8000 men and 1350 
motor vehicles - considerably less than one division. 

Hitler then came to discuss the situation in Albania. Recent reports 
from that area had indicated that the Italians were now at long last 
able to hold their own, and consequently there was no point in sending 
German troops there unless they could take the offensive. Such an 
offensive would be very useful in connection with the attack of the 
Twelfth army from Bulgaria, but could only be undertaken with 
considerably stronger forces, including armour, than those requested 
by the Italians. As it might be expected that German intervention in 
Albania would relieve the pressure on the Italians in Libya, 62 but more 
particularly as a result of the extremely tight timetable governing the 
return of the forces from ‘Marita’ for ‘Barbarossa’, it would not be a 
mistake if the offensive in Albania took place before that of the Twelfth 
army. Brauchitsch thereupon asked clearance for reconnaissance in 
Albania, which Hitler granted. 6 * The request of the army commander- 
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in-chief was of a rather peevish nature, because at that time General 
Rintelen was already at the Italian front. 

On 11 January the results of the conference were laid down in a 
Fiihrer directive:^ 


Directive No. 22 

German Support for Battles in the Mediterranean Area 
The situation in the Mediterranean area, where England is employing 
superior forces against our allies, requires that Germany should assist for 
reasons of strategy, politics and psychology. 

Tripolitania must be held and the danger of collapse on the Albanian 
front must be eliminated. Furthermore, the Cavallero army group [i.e. the 
Italian army in Albania] must be enabled, in cooperation with the later opera- 
tions of 12th army, to go over to the offensive in Albania. 

I therefore order as follows: 

1. Commander in chief army will provide covering forces sufficient to 
render valuable service to our allies in the defence of Tripolitania ... 

2. Xth air corps will continue to operate from Sicily ... 

3. German formations in the approximate strength of one corps, including 
I. mountain division and armoured units, will be detailed and made ready 
to move to Albania ... 

It will be the task of the German forces: 

a. To act as immediate stiffening in Albania in case further critical situa- 
tions should arise. 

b. To enable the Italian army group to go over to the offensive at a later 
date with the purpose : 

1. Of breaking through Greek defences at a decisive point for extensive 
operations. 

2. Of opening the passages west of Salonika from the rear, thereby 
supporting a frontal attack by the List army. 

As the opening statements indicate, the overall aim of both operations 
was purely defensive, and it is here that the crucial difference between 
the present directive and ‘directive No. 18’ of November lies. 66 The 
transfer of German forces to both Libya and Greece had originally 
been conceived as part of a grand Mediterranean offensive against the 
position of Great Britain in the area; but the present directive only 
dealt with makeshift measures intended to relieve immediate dangers 
in a rather uncoordinated way. Even the eventual offensive operations 
planned for Albania were only meant to support the much larger - but 
still essentially defensive - operations of the Twelfth army. Convinced 
that ‘the decision over the hegemony in Europe would fall in Russia’, 

Hitler was bent on limiting his forces elsewhere to the indispensable 
minimum, and when Rommel arrived in Tripoli on 17 February he 
had at his disposal only one division. 

While Hitler was so enthusiastically ordering into Albania much 
stronger forces than the Italians had asked for, Mussolini began to have 
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second thoughts. On 4 January a long telegram from the military 
attache in Berlin reached Rome. The Germans, Marras claimed, had 
arrived at the conclusion that the Mediterranean was just as vital for 
them as it was for Italy or England. They were determined to turn 
the Greek affair to their own advantage, and in this respect their present 
move into the Balkans was nothing but another step in their traditional 
pursuit of hegemony in southeastern Europe. Germany’s principal aim 
was the occupation of Salonika, a city in which powerful German 
political and economic circles had for long shown great interest. The 
military attache postulated a number of ‘proofs’ for his theory: 
i. During his conversations with Badoglio at Innsbruck, Keitel insisted 
that Salonika should be occupied by German troops and even suggested 
German participation on the left flank of future Italian offensives in 
Albania. 2. Germany had virtually ceased operations against England, 
enabling her to concentrate on southeastern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. Finally, the assumption that Salonika was Germany’s principal 
target explained why they were preventing Yugoslavia from participa- 
ting in the liquidation of Greece, since the city would obviously be the 
Serbs’ first objective. 

Marras had more bad news. The Greeks, he declared, were unable 
to offer real resistance to the German advance and knew it. As for the 
British, they could not defend the Greek peninsula, nor wanted to 
transfer strong forces from Cyrenaica for the purpose. Instead they 
preferred to consolidate their hold on Crete. Under these circumstances 
it was possible that the Greeks would only offer token resistance to a 
German invasion from the north while holding out in Albania and 
thus depriving Italy of her just revenge. What was more, the strong 
and well equipped German forces could be expected to occupy rapidly 
not only Salonika, but Athens as well; in this context it was significant 
that OKW, when discussing the possibility of sending a mountain 
division to Albania, expressed the desire to have it link up with the 
forces advancing against Salonika. The only way out of this situation, 
Marras argued, was to conclude - as early as possible - political and 
military agreements with Germany on the coordination of future 
offensives against Greece. Since she was the weaker partner, all the 
advantages of such coordination would go to Italy. 66 

It goes without saying that Marras’s report was hopelessly wrong; 
nothing was further from Hitler’s mind than German expansion in the 
eastern Mediterranean, for at this time he was thinking of the Ukraine 
as Germany’s future Lebensraum. Mussolini, however, did not know 
this and was greatly alarmed. He forwarded Marras’s letter to Cavallero 
in Albania with the comment that something ought to be done in order 
to ‘forestall’ the Germans in Greece. 6 ? Cavallero replied with a long 
telegram in which he pointed out that the state of his forces made it 
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impossible to go over to the offensive for the time being; instead, he 
suggested a political solution for a military problem, and seconded 
Marras’s proposal that the German offensive be ‘coordinated* with the 
Italian one. 68 

Cavallero*s refusal to attack convinced Mussolini that a meeting with 
Hitler - which he had long avoided for fear of being scolded for his 
miserable failure in Greece - was necessary, and it was duly arranged 
to take place on 19-20 January. In the meantime, he and his senior 
officers began to take a new view of what they now regarded as the 
German efforts to rob Italy of her sphere of influence. On 11 January 
OKW informed Stamage that a small reconnaissance staff would leave 
Berlin for Albania on the 15th. 80 On 17 January Cavallero reported that 
five officers under the command of ‘Colonel Jode’ (= Alfred Jodi, an 
expert on mountain warfare) had arrived at his headquarters. OKW, 

Jodi told Cavallero, was planning an offensive from Albania late in 
March; he did not answer the Italian general’s question as to whether 
this date coincided with the German advance from Bulgaria. Not one, 
but two German mountain divisions were going to operate on the 
Italian left flank in Albania, and to attack ‘in conjunction with the 
Italian Alpine divisions’. Cavallero, of course, knew that OKW’s 
intention to commit strong German forces in Albania was not at all in 
line with Mussolini’s desires to ‘forestall’ them and, using ‘pre- 
prepared data’, demonstrated to Jodi that the extremely difficult supply 
situation made it impossible for him to have another corps in Albania. 

If, however, the Germans insisted on Italian participation in the final 
onslaught on Greece [ 5 /c] this could also be brought about in another 
way : he, Cavallero, would very much like to see an Italian motorized 
division operate in conjunction with the German troops from Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 70 

In their fear lest the issue would develop into a full size showdown 
over the question of spheres of influence, the Italians desperately 
groped for excuses that would enable them to sidestep Hitler’s over- 
generous proposal to send not one, but two mountain divisions to 
Albania. On 18 January, that is on the day before Mussolini’s departure 
for his meeting with Hitler, Roatta prepared a memorandum for this 
purpose. The Albanian ports, he argued, did not allow the maintenance 
of more than twenty divisions in Albania (although the Italians them- 
selves were to bring up no less than 27 by the end of February) ; and in any 
case, an offensive from the difficult Albanian terrain was unnecessary, 
because it was the task of the Italian troops, within the overall strategy 
of the Axis, to pin down the Greek army and thus open up the way for 
the Germans to advance from a deployment area where they did not 
suffer from logistical problems. Thus, German participation in Albania 
was both impossible and unnecessary. If Berlin nevertheless wanted to 
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see the Italians taking a more active part in the war this purpose could 
best be served by the despatch of a few Italian divisions to Rumania, 
from where they could join the German forces in their march across 
Bulgaria .? 1 

Whatever the purpose of this memorandum - either to exclude 
German troops from Albania, or to introduce Italian ones into Rumania 

- Hitler did not swallow the bait. Not only was the participation of 
Italian units in the offensive of the Twelfth army clearly out of the 
question, but he himself had already concluded that the Albanian pro- 
ject was impractical. On 15 January Rintelen reported to the Fiihrer in 
person on what he had observed in Albania. The situation on the 
Italian front, he concluded, was bleak. No successful offensive was 
possible without more troops and equipment. The Italian soldiers 
were doing their best, but months of fighting without food, without 
boots and in extreme cold had sapped their strength. The terrain was 
very rough, creating great difficulties for the supply system. Mules 
were the only means of transport in many areas. Lateral communica- 
tions along the front simply did not exist. The ports on which the 
entire army depended for its supplies were congested and ill-organ- 
ized. Though an occasional Greek attack might still book some local 
successes - as witnessed by the capture of Klisura, where Rintelen 
himself narrowly escaped capture, on 10 January - the military attache 
did not think the front was in danger of collapse. Offensive operations, 
however, could not be attempted.? 2 

The pessimistic picture painted by Rintelen evoked no comment from 
Hitler, who ordered him to attend the conference that had, after infinite 
delays, been fixed for 19-20 January. Rintelen next travelled to Zossen, 
the seat of OKH, and reported to Brauchitsch .73 His report must have 
made it clear that the main obstacle facing operation ‘Alpenveilchen’, 
as the project was now dubbed, ?4 was the problem of supply and 
transportation; this resulted in OKW instructing the naval high com- 
mand to investigate the practicality of sending simultaneous transports 
to Tripoli and Albania. 

On 16 January Hitler again summoned his senior officers to the 
Berghof. The star of the occasion was General Paulus, who in the 
meantime had made some study of the possibilities of sending troops 
to Albania. It now appeared that Hitler had been over-optimistic when 
he expressed the hope that his forces would be ready for action in 
Albania even before the Twelfth army; true, ist and 4th mountain 
divisions could be made ready for transportation by 20 January and 
loFebruary respectively, but the fact that only one port was available 

- the one at Durazzo, Valona being ‘totally insecure’ - and even that 
one could take only three vessels at a time, meant that the transfer of 
the divisions from Brindisi could not be completed before mid-March.? 6 
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This, of course, meant that they could not start their attack until April 
- that is, until after the Twelfth army’s advance would hopefully have 
made the entire project superfluous. These considerations, together 
with a considerable improvement in the situation on the Albanian 
front, convinced Berlin that the entire project could be dispensed with. 

Operation 'Alpenveilchen’ is another example of Rome interpreting 
a German project for military action in the Mediterranean as a foul 
Teutonic attempt to penetrate into Italy’s ‘living space’. From Hitler’s 
point of view there was no point in sending a small force on a defensive 
mission, because Rintelen had informed him that the front in Albania 
could be held. The commitment of larger forces on an offensive mission 
that could have been of use within the framework of ‘Marita’ and even 
that of Barbarossa’, on the other hand, was prevented by a combination 
of objective circumstances and Italian obstructionism. The Germans 
wanted to see the front in Albania held; they had but little confidence 
in the prospects of the new offensive the Italians had promised, ? 6 and, 
resigned as they were to having to carry out the liquidation of Greece 
with their own forces, advised their allies not to engage in offensives 
that were causing more harm than good.77 Mussolini had started the 
Greek affair; as long as he did not botch it up even further, he could 
stew in his juice. 


BULGARIA BETWEEN THE MILLSTONES 

With the failure of the attempt to speed up the liquidation of the Greek 
affair by means of a German attack from Albania, Hitler again turned 
his gaze to the build-up for ‘Marita’. Here things were on the whole 
going slightly better, and on 21 January the transport of stage I detach- 
ment was ‘running on schedule’,78 although, to be sure, the schedule 
had already been revised four times. On the other hand, the diplomatic 
situation had scarcely improved. The attitude of Yugoslavia was still 
not clear. Russia was still showing every sign of unhappiness with the 
German presence in Rumania. Above all, Bulgaria’s persistent refusal 
to name a date for joining the Tripartite Pact made it impossible to 
foresee the beginning, and therefore the end, of operation ‘Marita’. 

Although the German foreign ministry had started exercising pres- 
sure on Bulgaria immediately after Hitler’s decision to attack Greece, 
the Bulgarians refused to commit themselves and the negotiations 
reached deadlock early in December.?? As the month went by the 
Germans - most probably in connection with the attempts to find a 
diplomatic solution for the Italo-Greek war, which were incompatible 
with the promise of chunks of Greek territory to her neighbours and 
were in any case intended to make the operation unnecessary - relaxed 
their pressure not only on Bulgaria, but on Yugoslavia and Turkey as 
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well. Ribbentrop even went so far as to veto the continuation of the 
negotiations with Turkey which Papen was conducting so enthusiasti- 
cally. From these facts, it seems clear that sometime around 5 December 
Berlin lost interest in the attempts to open up the way to Greece; and 
we have already traced the course of Hitler’s decision to revise his 
strategy and its implications. 

Towards the end of the month the German attitude changed again. 

It now became clear that the efforts to end the Italo-Greek war were 
leading nowhere; 80 regrettable as it was, operation 'Marita* would have 
to be carried out. When, on 23 December, Bulgarian minister President 
Filov told the German minister of his willingness to go to Germany 
for talks his offer was regarded as a sign that Bulgaria was ready to 
modify its previous attitude. It was in a hopeful atmosphere, therefore, 
that the offer was accepted and the visit arranged for the first days of 
January.* 1 

On the morning of 7 January Filov was received by Ribbentrop at the 
latter’s estate in Fuschl. In preparation for the meeting the Nazi 
foreign minister had received two memoranda from his principal 
political and military advisers, which are of some interest because they 
show what the issues were. Weizsacker stressed the need to arrive at an 
agreement with Bulgaria concerning the conduct of negotiations with 
Turkey; the importance of dissuading the Bulgarians from raising the 
Macedonian question, so as not to endanger a possible German- 
Yugoslav accord; Bulgarian accession to the Tripartite Pact, the state 
secretary suggested, was desirable but the Greek operation should not 
be made dependent on it. As to the territory that was to be promised to 
Bulgaria, the awarding of Salonika to Yugoslavia and 'the glacis on 
Greek soil ending in front of Edime to the southwest* to Turkey. 82 
In his memorandum Ritter explained that the main military problem 
involved was that of transit; OKW, in accordance with 'directive No. 

20’, wanted the Bulgarians themselves to provide cover on the Turkish 
frontier, and for this purpose it was necessary that they should enter 
into staff conversations with Fieldmarshal List 'as soon as possible’. 88 

After an inconclusive talk with Ribbentrop, Filov ascended to the 
Berghof in the afternoon of 7 January. If Hitler had hoped the talks 
would be easy he was in for a surprise. True, Filov started by stating 
his government’s readiness 'in principle’ to join the Tripartite Pact; 
however, his fears of Russian, Turkish and Yugoslav reactions were as 
lively as ever. Hitler tried to dismiss Turkey and Yugoslavia out of 
hand; Russia, he admitted, was 'more difficult’, but 'as long as Stalin 
lived it was absolutely impossible that Russia should start anything 
against Germany, provided the spheres of influence were clearly 
delimitated*. There followed a lecture about Germany’s military 
strength, calculated both to impress and to intimidate the visitor. 
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Hitler (deplored the Greek conflict for a variety of reasons* - the real 
nature of which he could not, of course, disclose to his visitor - but its 
liquidation presented no military problem to Germany. This was 
Bulgaria’s opportunity to obtain 4 further revisions in the form of an 
outlet to the Aegean Sea*. Russia, Hitler concluded, had recently shown 
considerable interest in Bulgaria; if she wanted to escape the fate of the 
Baltic States she had better sign immediately. 

The Fiihrer’s lecture left Filov unimpressed. True, he countered, the 
Soviets had of late shown unusual interest in Bulgaria; that was pre- 
cisely why she was afraid to sign. The Turks were more dangerous than 
the Fiihrer thought, and the award of Salonika to Yugoslavia would not 
be well received in Bulgaria. A disagreeably surprised Hitler now deliv- 
ered another lecture, rambling from Russia to the United States and 
their ‘unimportant’ aid to Turkey; to no avail. Filov insisted that 
Turkey, Yugoslavia and Russia presented real dangers and could not be 
waved away. Bulgaria, he repeated, would sign - but only in her own 
good time. s 4 

This was a diplomatic defeat, and Hitler resented it. Still, a partial 
result had been obtained; Ribbentrop had succeeded in extracting 
Filov’s consent - 4 in principle*, to be sure - for the initiating of staff 
conversations. 85 This meant that the all important military preparations 
could go ahead. On 9 January Hitler accordingly cleared the beginning 
of talks with Bulgaria for the construction of quarters for the first 
troops to cross the Danube. 86 While the most urgent military measures 
were thus saved from further delay, the political situation was still far 
from rosy. Bulgaria, Hitler realized, was ‘willing, but afraid*; 8 ? though 
he could not admit this to Filov, the dangers of intervention by third 
parties were real and something had to be done about them. 

This was the duty of the foreign ministry, which displayed unusual 
dexterity in accomplishing its task. Early in January the Germans still 
had but few forces in Rumania; nothing with which to oppose the 
34 Soviet divisions in Bessarabia, 37 Turkish divisions in Thrace, and 
the million-strong Yugoslav army. To counter these forces, the Wil- 
helmstrasse - and behind it Hitler, who took a personal interest in the 
matter - had to rely on sheer bluff. While deliberately refraining from 
any official announcements, on 7 January Ribbentrop sent a circular 
to his envoys in Moscow, Ankara, Belgrade and Athens. Marked 4 for 
the personal information of the ambassador [minister] and the military 
attache*, the circular in fact regulated the attitude to be assumed 
towards possible questions regarding the German military activities in 
Rumania. Ribbentrop directed that the transportation of German 
troops through Hungary and Rumania and their concentration on the 
Danube should be admitted; they could not be concealed anyhow, and 
the knowledge might have a beneficial effect on the Greeks. As to the 
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purpose of these measures, the foreign minister instructed his repre- 
sentatives to say that Germany had 'received reports of increasingly 
large reinforcements of every kind in Greece*, and authorized them to 
mention the World War I Salonika front. 88 Any further inquiries 
should be referred to Berlin. The note, together with the official silence 
maintained by the foreign ministry, had the desired effect. From 
Moscow and Ankara Schulenburg and Papen reported that although 
the respective governments had not reacted officially to the news, 
exaggerated rumours, fear and anxiety were in the air. 81 ) 

If Berlin had ever hoped that fear would deter the Soviets from 
opposing its plan to march through Bulgaria, these hopes were soon 
dispelled. On 13 January the Soviet news agency Tass published an 
official demarche clearly aimed at Sofia:9° 

If German troops really are present in Bulgaria, and if the further despatch of 
German troops to Bulgaria is really taking place, then all this occurred ... 
without the knowledge and consent of the USSR. 

... the Bulgarian government never approached the USSR with an enquiry 
regarding the passage of German troops to Bulgaria, and consequently could 
not have received any reply from the USSR. 

As if this were not clear enough, the Soviet ambassador, Dekanosov 
called on Weizsacker on 17 January to deliver a tough statement. 

According to all reports German troops were being concentrated in 
Rumania in preparation for the march into Bulgaria. Their aim was to 
occupy Bulgaria, Greece and the Straits. The British and the Turks 
would undoubtedly try to forestall the operation, occupy the Straits 
themselves and turn Bulgaria into a battlefield. This the Soviet Union 
could not tolerate, since Bulgaria belonged to her security zone and the 
entry of German troops into the country would therefore be regarded 
as a ‘violation of the security interests of the USSR’.? 1 

Ribbentrop’s circular thus had the effect of clarifying the Soviet 
attitude, but not in the desired direction. From now on, there could be 
no doubt whatsoever but that the Soviets would oppose the German 
plans with all available means. Despite his brave words to Filov - and 
despite the fact that the leading experts in the foreign ministry, 
Weizsacker and Schulenburg, were unanimous that the demarche should 
not be regarded too tragically? 1 - Hitler was not the man to take the 
threats of his Georgian colleague lightly. On 18 January he reserved 
clearance of the noticeable preparations for the Danube crossing to 
himself.?* 

Ribbentrop’s diplomacy had a more beneficial effect on Turkey. 
Negotiations with Ankara had been abruptly halted on 5 December; 
suspended, in complete disregard of Papen’s urgent appeals,?-* for the 
coming fortnight; and resumed only on 21 December, that is approxi- 
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mately at the same time as those with Bulgarians Despite declarations 
of enthusiasm, 96 the Turks had been dragging their feet and on to 
January Papen reported that in his opinion the only way to keep her 
out was to promise that the German troops in Bulgaria would respect 
a zone of 50 km (= 30 miles) from her frontier." This, however, was a 
proposal which the foreign ministry could not accept, since if leaked 
to the Bulgarians it would supply them with proof that Germany was 
double-crossing them on the ‘glacis* on Greek territory which Weiz- 
sacker was planning to set aside for Turkey. 

On 13 January there was a breakthrough. Saracoglu told the Bul- 
garian minister in Ankara that his government was now prepared to 
agree to the Bulgarian demand that third parties be left out of the 
talks between the two countries. 98 Whether this rather surprising 
Turkish surrender was a result of Ribbentrop’s bluff we do not know," 
but in any case it was a tremendous relief to the Bulgarians. Though 
Rendel, the English minister, could still threaten them with a Turkish 
invasion if they signed the Tripartite Pact, they were by now much more 
worried by a possible British bombardment and therefore requested 
immediate staff talks to clarify ‘what German protection Bulgaria 
could be provided with*. 100 A conversation between Weizsacker and 
Draganov on the same day also showed that something had changed in 
the Bulgarian attitude; though still making a point of listing all the 
manifold dangers facing Bulgaria and repeating Filov’s assertion that 
the award of Salonika to Yugoslavia would not make a good impression 
on Bulgarian public opinion, Draganov now expressed his hope that an 
agreement on the territorial question could be arrived at before his 
departure for Sofia, that is within two days. He also brought his 
government’s consent to the initiation of staff conversations, though 
for reasons of secrecy Sofia preferred them to take place in the Reich 
rather than on its own territory. 101 

This, then, was the beginning of the end as far as Bulgaria was con- 
cerned. After some wrangling between Weizsacker and Ribbentrop - 
the former still insisted that the ‘glacis on Greek soil* be reserved for 
eventual cession to Turkey 102 - the state secretary was, on 15 January, 
authorized to inform Draganov that Germany consented to Bulgaria*s 
territorial demands. ‘Bulgaria’, he told the minister, ‘must now state 
her full readiness to sign the Tripartite Pact in Berlin at a time to be 
set by us. Germany would thus determine the time itself, but taking 
into account that we would then be in a position to cope with all 
eventualities.’ 108 With this reply in his pocket Draganov flew to Sofia, 
from whence the answer came on 23 January: Richthofen reported that 
Filov had said his country was ready to join the Pact, provided the 
German-Bulgarians staff talks emerged with some effective means by 
which Bulgaria could, and would, be protected. For the rest, Filov 
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wanted a written confirmation of what Weizsacker had told Dra- 
ganov. 10 4 

By placing herself under German protection Bulgaria must have 
hoped to extricate herself from between the Turkish and Soviet mill- 
stones. Whether it was fear or greed that pushed her towards Hitler it is 
impossible to say; however, the Bulgarians were so successful in pro- 
tracting the negotiations (others might say, in getting a good price for 
their neutrality) that Hitler and OKW had to go through many an 
anxious moment. Her decision to opt for the Axis made it possible for 
them to go ahead with the military preparations, but it soon turned out 
that not all the difficulties had been overcome; more than a month was 
still to pass before German troops could at long last cross the Danube. 


ON THE WAY TO THE DANUBE 

The military preparations for ‘Marita* were, when we left them, in a 
considerable mess. While the original timetable was based on the 
assumption that stage I would be ready to cross from Rumania into 
Bulgaria on 26 January, the weather had already caused such delay that 
only four of the eight divisions comprising that stage had reached 
Rumania by that date. According to the most recent timetable, issued 
on 8 January, the last transports of stage I would not arrive in Rumania 
until 16 February, while the tail of stage III now reached to 20 March - 
rather than 28 February as originally planned. 10 5 Furthermore, the 
state of the ice on the Danube made it impossible to foresee when the 
bridging, and hence the crossing, could be effected. 

That OKH regarded Bulgaria’s surrender as a timely relief is, in the 
circumstances, hardly surprising. The thing to do now was to rush 
through the staff conversations, arrive at an agreement, and cross into 
Bulgaria at the earliest possible moment. On 15 January, OKW was 
hoping that all this could be done within two to three weeks. 106 This 
timetable, however, like so many of its predecessors, was antiquated 
almost before it was conceived. On 17 January the Soviet Union 
issued the demarche, which has already been discussed, confirming 
Haider’s worst fears; the plan to have I detachment cross the river 
before the arrival of die rest of the forces was politically unsafe. On 18 
January Hitler admitted this by reserving the order to start noticeable 
preparations for bridge construction to himself. On 21 January he 
issued a new directive about the prerequisites that would have to be 
fulfilled before the crossing could take place; a special force would have 
to be made ready to protect Constata against a possible Russian attack, 
and strong forces would have to be stationed in Rumania in such a way 
as to be able to repulse an attack on the rear of the Twelfth army. 
Moreover, Hitler now feared lest the British should bomb the Ploesti 
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oil fields when his troops marched into Bulgaria, and he therefore 
ordered strong anti-aircraft units to be brought up for the protection 
of both the oil fields and the bridges themselves. 10 ? All this meant an 
additional burden on the Hungarian railways; further delay, Hitler 
explained to Mussolini, was inevitable. 108 

The measures to be taken in order to protect Bulgaria against Soviet 
and Turkish surprises had to be coordinated by the German-Bulgarian 
staff talks. The Reich foreign minister had already given his consent to 
such talks, and detailed Minister Benzler to the headquarters of the 
Twelfth army in order to ‘assist* List at the negotiations. 108 After a 
meeting between List and his senior subordinate officer, General von 
Kleist, talks were initiated on 22 January between a German delegation 
under General Greiffenberg, the recently appointed chief-of-staff of 
Twelfth army, and a Bulgarian delegation under General Boydeff. 110 
Since List did not want to leave his headquarters the talks did not take 
place in Austria as the Bulgarians had requested, but at Predeal, 
Rumania. 

If the German side had expected the conversations to be easy they 
were in for a nasty surprise. The Bulgarians began by demanding that 
Germany ‘should not schedule the accession to the Tripartite Pact 
earlier than the start of military operations’. 111 Next, they wanted 
military operations to be conducted in such a way as to leave their 
army available for ‘subsequent new arrangements in the Balkans’; 
obviously they hoped to press their claims for territorial revision after 
the end of ‘Marita’, which did not suit Berlin at all. Furthermore, 
Greiffenberg was authorized to offer the Bulgarians only very little in 
the way of military protection - all he could point to were the two 
armoured divisions which were being made ready to move into Bul- 
garia from the Dobrudja, but which of course could not defend the 
country against British bombardment. The Bulgarians resented this. 

On 23 January Filov again told Richthofen that his government 
regarded the adequate protection of the country by German troops as a 
conditio sine qua non for her participation. 118 By the time the foreign 
ministry had, by way of OKW, asked List to comply it was too late; 
Boydeff had already left for Sofia. 118 

From the German point of view the main problem was one of timing. 
Here, too, the Bulgarians were anything but easy partners, for they 
had in mind mid-March as the terminal date, and made even this 
dependent on the delivery of war material Germany had promised but 
not supplied. 118 On 24 January Haider discussed the question with 
Brauchitsch. The chief of the general staff apparently did not take the 
Bulgarian objections too seriously, for he made the following calcula- 
tion : List needed two days for the final stage of his bridge construction. 
The anti-aircraft units earmarked to protect the operation had already 
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arrived in Rumania, 111 and would be to hand to protect the bridges 
on 7 February. The two armoured divisions earmarked to protect 
Bulgaria against Turkey would be concentrated in the Dobrudja - 
where they were not dependent on the construction of bridges - by 
i February. 11 * Haider now wanted to speed up the movement of some 
of the anti-aircraft units and to use them as protection inside Bulgaria; 
for this purpose, they were to be taken over the river by boat on 5 
February. On the same day, the armoured divisions would also move. 
The bridges for the main forces would have to be constructed without 
anti-aircraft protection, but by the time they were ready such protec- 
tion would be available and the crossing could thus take place on 7 
February. In view of the fact that an early start to ‘Marita* was desir- 
able in order to relieve pressure in North Africa, not to mention 
operation ‘Barbarossa*, Haider considered it worth his while to submit 
this plan to Hitler. 11 ? 

Soon, however, it became clear that the chief-of-stafF’s impatience 
had run away with him once more. On 25 January Brauchitsch had to 
inform OKW that preparations for bridging the Danube would be 
ready on 10, not on 7 February. 118 On 27 January Colonel Bruckmann 
raised the question of who should supply the German army units in 
Bulgaria and pointed out that the Bulgarians themselves would take 
21 days to mobilize instead of the 17 Haider had reckoned with, and 
that there was still a host of uncompleted technical preparations. 11 ? 
When, therefore, Ritter on the same day asked Jodi about the date of 
the crossing the chief of the Wehrmachtfuhrungstab could tell him 
nothing ‘conclusive*. 'Personally*, however, Jodi told the minister that 
the bridges could be ready within two or three days from 10 February 
onward; the bulk of stage I would by then have arrived in Rumania, 
but the commander of VIHth air corps wanted to start the crossing 
only after establishing an air base inside Bulgaria. If this request were 
granted it would take 16 days to construct the base, since the Bulgarians 
could process only 6 trains a day out of the too needed for the purpose. 
Jodi also hoped that some of the units of stage II would be allowed to 
reach Rumania - as a precaution against the Soviets - before the cross- 
ing, all of which meant that the move into Bulgaria could not begin 
until ‘considerably later* than 10 February. Jodi therefore did not 
believe the crossing could start before 20 February. 120 

On 28 January List reported on the conversations with the Bulgarian 
genera] staff. Bulgaria was ‘absolutely willing*, but anxious lest her 
defences should prove inadequate. This anxiety was justified in that 
the bulk of the Bulgarian army had not yet been mobilized and would 
require at least 17 days to deploy on the Turkish frontier. Halder*s 
suggestion that anti-aircraft units should cross the Danube by boat was 
impracticable. Since protection for the bridges would not be available 
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until 7 February, and all the units of the Twelfth army except the 
armoured divisions stationed in the Dobrudja were dependent on the 
bridges, even modest military protection for Bulgaria was impossible 
before mid-February. This being so it was necessary to hold off the 
crossing at least until some protection could be made available by other 
means, that is until after Vlllth air corps completed its deployment in 
Rumania on 10 February. 1 * 1 

Discouraging as this report was, it had one merit; it made it clear 
once and for all that the single factor contributing most towards the 
endless delays was the fact that no anti-aircraft units were immediately 
available to protect the bridges and Bulgaria. There was only one way to 
solve this problem, and solve it thoroughly; the anti-aircraft batteries 
earmarked for Bulgaria had to roll through Yugoslavia. This, List told 
the foreign ministry, would make possible a crossing of the Danube 
on 10 February or immediately after, and would also bring tremendous 
relief to the overburdened railways of Flungary and Rumania. 1 * 1 On 
29 January a request from OKH to try and open the way arrived at 
OKW . 12 3 Political considerations, however, made it impossible to fulfil 
this request. 121 ! 

On 28 January Hitler drew together the conclusions resulting from 
the German-Bulgarian staff conversations. They were: 

The entry into Bulgaria will take place as late as possible - that is, in no case 
before 10 February - and not before: 

1 . The camouflaged preparations of VIHth air corps ... are completed. 

2. The anti-aircraft and coastal defences for Constanta, Varna, Burgas and 
the crossing of the Danube are ready. 

3 . The concentration of German forces in Rumania makes the entry into 
Bulgaria necessary. 1# 5 

The envisaged date for the start of operations (1 April) is to be maintained 
... the date after which the crossing of the Danube can be expected to be 
free from obstacles caused by the weather (ice etc.) is to be reported. 1 ** 

The threat of foreign intervention had led Hitler to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to give the game away at the latest possible moment, 
that is to cross the Danube at the latest date compatible with the start 
of operations early in April. On 31 January OKW translated his instruc- 
tions into an order, and since the date of the crossing was now contin- 
gent on the concentration of VIHth air corps clearance was given for 
this operation. 18 ? At this point, however, the weather interfered once 
more; not only was the construction of bridges still being made impos- 
sible by the ice, but the melting of the snow made it impossible to 
bring up the air force units at the desired pace. 1 * 8 

Following his decision of 28 January to postpone the Danube cross- 
ing, Hitler summoned another of his habitual military conferences to 
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the Reiehskanzlei on 3 February. The main subject of the discussion 
was, as usual in this period, Russia. Haider delivered a long lecture 
about various aspects of the future Russian campaign, and the deploy- 
ment order which OKH had just completed was submitted to Hitler. 12 ? 
On the face of it this order, envisaging an attack with three army 
groups, corresponded to Hitler’s ‘directive No. 21* for operation 
‘Barbarossa’, but a closer scrutiny reveals that OKH was trying to trick 
the Fiihrer by allocating considerably stronger forces than originally 
planned to the northern and central army groups, while weakening the 
southern one. 1 * 0 Since, for obvious geographical reasons, the forces to 
be employed on ‘Marita’ were now for the greatest part earmarked for 
this last army group, 131 this meant that their relative importance with- 
in this group greatly increased. As a result, it was now more than ever 
essential to ‘counter the danger that the forces of “Marita” will be 
stuck’; in Haider’s opinion, the Bulgarians would resist being left 
alone. More dangerous still was the attitude of Turkey, which had not 
yet committed itself and might intervene when the German troops 
entered Bulgaria. OKH had prepared a plan for a counter-attack, but 
such an operation would take so much time and so many forces that 
‘Barbarossa’ would have to be postponed. 132 Since the outcome of the 
diplomatic negotiations with Turkey was still by no means certain, all 
that Hitler could do on this account was to express his hope that Turkey 
might stay quiet. 

Turkey, however, was a consideration for the future. The immediate 
problem was Bulgaria. True, on 31 January Boydeff had returned to 
Predeal and with List now authorized by OKW to offer adequate 
protection the talks made rapid progress. It was agreed that the Bul- 
garians should start mobilizing on 6 February, so as to be ready on the 
frontier by 27 February. On 2 February, moreover, List could send his 
superiors a draft agreement. 1 ** Sofia had no objections to the article 
under which her forces would not be committed offensively against 
Turkey or Greece; those which dealt with making German protection 
available - including armoured, motorized and anti-aircraft units - 
were also ostensibly regarded with satisfaction. On the other hand, the 
Bulgarians used the stUl unclarified question of the chain of command 
to stave off their signature, 1 *? and it was only on 10 February that they 
sent a member of Boydeff s delegation, Colonel Popov, to Berlin to 
discuss the question. In Berlin Popov joined forces with Minister 
Draganov and together they let the cat out of the bag; afraid of English 
bombardment, Bulgaria wanted still stronger guarantees of her secur- 
ity. While these could, and were, readily granted their other demand 
was harder to fulfil: in the hope of conciliating Turkey, they proposed 
to halt their mobilization until the arrival of the German troops. 1 * 3 
From the German point of view this meant that the crossing would 
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become even more risky. No wonder, therefore, that on 12 February 
List protested strongly against the Bulgarian plan. >39 

In the interests of an early crossing, Hitler decided to refuse the 
Bulgarian request. Moreover, he now hoped to speed up their mobiliza- 
tion and to complete it, if possible, on 24 February. On 21 February 
he wanted to finish the bridge construction, move the armoured divi- 
sions stationed in the Dobrudja - which were not dependent on the 
bridges - into Bulgaria as cover against Turkey, and simultaneously 
provide anti-aircraft batteries of VUIth air corps for the defence of 
Sofia. The crossing proper was to take place three days later.^z As a 
result of the endless delays, OKH was now giving vent to its anxiety; 
it was feared that preparations inside Bulgaria could not be completed 
in time for the attack to start on schedule, that is early in April. 188 

While these decisions were being made, things were going somewhat 
better at the Twelfth army. By 15 February the following forces of 
stage I had arrived in Rumania: XXXXth army corps with 9th 
armoured and 60th motorized divisions, XIVth army corps with 5th 
and nth armoured divisions, XXXth army corps with 164th, 50th and 
72nd infantry divisions. On 16 February stage II consisting of XVIIIth 
army corps with 5th and 6th mountain divisions, 2nd armoured divi- 
sion, 73rd infantry division and 125th infantry regiment was scheduled 
to start rolling east. Though its rearguard, consisting of supply trains, 
would not reach Rumania before the end of March the hulk of the 
fighting forces could be expected on the Danube late in February. 18 ® 

It seems that Berlin now considered the Russian danger less serious, 
for Hitler had ordered SS ‘AH’, originally part of stage I to stay in 
France to participate eventually in operation ‘Attila’ ; its place was 
taken by 16th armoured division, hitherto subordinated to the German 
army mission in Rumania and now transferred to the Twelfth army. 1 ! 0 
The weather had now improved to such an extent that Benzler could 
report on 12 February that the Danube was free from ice and that 
bridge-construction could begin. 1 ! 1 As a result of these factors, List 
and his officers now hoped that it would be possible to keep to Hitler’s 
timetable and cross the Danube on 24 February. 1 ! 8 

List, however, was heading for yet another disappointment. In the 
middle of the month the weather that had caused the ice to disappear 
from the Danube also made the snow melt; the Rumanian air fields 
were deep under water and it was impossible to bring up further planes 
to reinforce the single fighter and dive bomber groups that had already 
arrived. On 17 February, Haider noted that this would cause further 
delay. 1 ! 8 On the next day the Twelfth army reported that: 

‘Heerestrasse’ [i.e. the bridge construction] and the Danube crossing on 
21 and 24 February are possible for 12th army, but not for VUIth air corps. 
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On the assumption that the weather stays good, the Rumanian air fields 
can be ready by 25 February. 

It is impossible to have supplies [for VUIth air corps] ready in Bulgaria 
before 2 March ... 

Bulgarian mobilization complete on 28 February at the earliest, Since pre- 
requisites for entry not given, 12th army proposes: 

a. ‘Heerestrasse’ not before 28 February. 

b. No Danube crossing before 2 March. 

OKH forwarded the report to OKW, recommending that List’s 
request be granted ; it would be possible to start (Marita’ on time in any 
case, while the end of the operation depended not so much on its 
starting date as on Turkey’s attitude. If the latter were to interfere 
(Barbarossa’ might well have to be cancelled altogether. x *4 

Quite unexpectedly, List’s request to have the crossing postponed by 
a few days received support from another quarter. On 15 February the 
Bulgarians, to whom Hitler’s decision had been communicated, pro- 
tested that a Ge rman entry on the 24th would wreak havoc with their 
own still incomplete mobilization. ^5 Behind this request Richthofen 
suspected renewed fears of foreign intervention, and on 18 February 
Ribbentrop accordingly assured the Bulgarians that there was not even 
‘the smallest ground’ for anxiety. 1 -* 6 Coming as it did on top of the 
difficulties encountered by the Luftwaffe, Hitler saw no choice but to 
comply; on 19 February he decided that ‘Heerestrasse’ was to take 
place on 28 February, the crossing itself on 2 March. ^7 His decision 
formed the basis of yet another timetable, according to which the first 
forces of stage I were to arrive on the Greek frontier on the 8th, the 
deployment of stage II in Bulgaria to be completed on 29 March. 
Depending on the weather, which might make it expedient to advance 
or postpone the date by a few days, the attack could then start on 
7 April. 1 * 8 

Possibly because he feared they might come up with yet more 
objections, Hitler did not communicate his decision to the Bulgarians. 
To the latter, however, knowledge of the date appeared to be of the 
greatest importance. Throughout February the Soviet pressure on 
Bulgaria had continued, culminating in an ostensibly innocent warning 
by Vyschinski on 20 February.^ In order to reinsure themselves, the 
Bulgarians were preparing a note for the Kremlin, in which they 
explained that their accession to the Tripartite Pact was in no way 
directed against Russia. They wanted to deliver this note on the eve of 
‘Heerestrasse’, which was also the day before the entry of the first 
German forces - those stationed in the Dobrudja - into Bulgaria was 
scheduled. 160 On 19 February Filov therefore asked no less than three 
times when the bridging was supposed to start, claiming that all pre- 
parations indicated that it would take place very early and requesting 
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‘a few days advance notice’. 1 ^ 1 All he could get in reply, however, was 
the statement that the operation had not yet been cleared. 16 * Sofia was 
left in the dark for another few days, and it was not until 26 February 
that Richthofen announced Hitler’s decision. 168 Even then the Bul- 
garians did not receive complete satisfaction; in the interests of keeping 
Turkey out, Hitler at the last moment decided to alter his plan, refused 
the Bulgarian request to have the Dobrudja group march ahead of the 
rest of the forces, and instead ordered them to move simultaneously 
with the Twelfth army. 

A full six weeks behind the original schedule, Twelfth army was now 
ready to cross the Danube. The weather, which had caused a major 
part of the delay, remained uncooperative; on 27 February, rain and 
fresh snow were again threatening the bridge-construction . l6 4 Though 
this obstacle was overcome, the operation was and remained a risky 
one; for it had not yet been possible to obtain full security for its 
flanks. True, negotiations with both Turkey and Yugoslavia were far 
advanced, but the reactions of both countries remained to be seen. 


VICTORY AND FAILURE IN THE SOUTHEAST 

We left German-Turkish and Bulgarian-Turkish negotiations at a 
crucial point, i.e. when the Turks had conceded to the Bulgarian 
demand that third parties be left out of the talks between them. This 
concession, made on 13 January, undoubtedly presented a major 
breakthrough; from now on, it could be expected that the Turks were 
willing to arrive at a speedy agreement. 

The moves designed to secure operation ‘Marita’ against armed 
Turkish intervention have been described elsewhere, 166 so that it is 
enough to give a brief outline here. On 20 January the Turks handed 
Sofia a proposal for a joint Bulgarian-Turkish declaration, which was 
duly turned over to the Wilhelmstrasse for approval. 168 The most con- 
spicuous feature of the Turkish draft was a long preamble, stating that 
the aim of the declaration was to maintain ‘the quiet and the peace in 
the Balkans’, and referring to the preamble of the Bulgarian-Turkish 
accord of 15 January 1940, which said that Turkey and Bulgaria were 
fin perfect accord about the maintenance of the peace in the Balkans 
and of the neutrality proclaimed by the Bulgarian government’. 
Article 1, the only one that is relevant to our discussion, said that 
‘Bulgaria and Turkey regard abstinence from any attack as a corner- 
stone of their foreign policy’. Both Richthofen and Sofia thought the 
Turkish draft was acceptable. 

The foreign ministry took a different view of the matter. Weizsacker 
examined the draft, then pointed out that the reference to the Bul- 
garian-Turkish declaration could not be allowed to stand; its obvious 
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aim was to compel Bulgaria to pursue a policy of neutrality, and thus 
prevent her accession to the Tripartite Pact. 16 ? Ribbentrop on 27 
January decided to endorse his state secretary’s objection, but since he 
suspected that the Turks would be unwilling to concede the point he 
had Richthofen ask the Bulgarians to make a counter proposal. Article 1 
now received new formulation at the hands of the German foreign 
minister: ‘each of the two signatories commits itself, in accordance 
with the previously expressed desire for neutrality, not to support an 
attack conducted through its territory upon that of the other’. 168 This, 
of course, would deny Greece precisely the sort of diplomatic protec- 
tion Turkey was trying to obtain for her. 

If the Germans were satisfied with their own device, the Bulgarians 
were not. Early in February their fears lest the entry of German troops 
expose them to a Turkish attack were roused again; 16 ? they were 
supported by the German military attache in Ankara, General Rohde, 
who argued that Turkey’s entry into the war was inevitable unless 
Germany offered to respect a zone of 50 km from her frontier. 180 
For reasons that have already been explained, however, this idea could 
not be accepted, or at least not openly. As the melting of the ice on the 
Danube made the crossing appear imminent, Bulgarian-Turkish rela- 
tions rapidly approached a crisis. On 12 February the Bulgarians pur- 
ported to know 'for certain’ that an invasion by the Turkish army was 
imminent; 181 on 13 February the rumour spread rapidly in Ankara 
that German troops had already crossed the Danube and were march- 
ing south and made war appear inevitable. 182 In a remarkable docu- 
ment, OKH on the next day laid down its plans for such an eventuality. 
Should the Turks enter the war, it would be possible to: 

a Launch a simultaneous attack on Greece and Turkey, while restrict- 
ing the objectives with regard to the former. Such an attack was to 
start on 7 April 'at the latest’. 

b Invade Turkey after fulfilling the objectives in Greek Thrace and 
the subsequent regrouping. Such an attack could presumably start on 
14 April. 

From the point of view of coordination with ’Barbarossa’, OKH 
calculated, both plans were equally bad : both would make a postpone- 
ment of that operation inevitable. Plan (b), however, was considered 
safer and OKH recommended it to OKW. 168 The really interesting 
point in this document is the extremely short duration envisaged for 
‘Marita’: a single week. Obviously, so short an operation was thought 
possible solely because its objectives did not include the occupation 
of the entire Greek peninsula, but only of a narrow strip on the 
Aegean Coast. 

Meanwhile the diplomatic crisis was passing. In his decision of 13 
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February Hitler followed Rohde’s advice in that he ordered his army to 
avoid crossing the Turnovo-Burgas line to the south ‘for political 
reasons’. 18 ** It is not impossible that Papen was secretly allowed to pass 
this decision to the Turks, for only a day later Ankara suddenly gave its 
consent to alter the preamble. 166 Ribbentrop now dropped his former 
reservations and on 17 February the Bulgaro-Turkish declaration of 
non-aggression was signed amidst much publicity. 

While the foreign ministry thought it had achieved its object, Papen 
and Sofia soon found reasons for renewed anxiety. On 24 February 
Saracoglu declared in a newspaper interview that Turkey ‘would by no 
means remain indifferent if her security zone were violated’. 186 On 

26 February Eden arrived in Ankara, and on the same day Sofia sug- 
gested that the danger of a Turkish invasion made it impossible for 
both prime minister and foreign minister to be present when the Tri- 
partite Pact was signed in the Vienna Belvedere. l8 ? By this time, 
however, the Danube crossing was so imminent that the German 
foreign minister could not pay much heed to such warnings; on 

27 February he told Papen to announce Bulgaria’s accession to the 
Tripartite Pact on the next day, and, should the Turks adopt an aggres- 
sive attitude, say that ‘the Fiihrer has stated that the military security 
measures taken by Germany in the Balkans are not directed against 
Turkey but against the British gaining a foothold in Greece. These 
decisions are irrevocable and the Fiihrer does not issue such statements 
as a joke. If, however, the Turks are looking for a reason to start a war, 
they should say so.’ From this demarche Ribbentrop expected a 
‘cleansing’ effect. 168 

Matters, however, did not get as far as that. Due to an error the 
telegram reached Papen only on 1 March, and when he delivered the 
message Saracoglu received it ‘in a very friendly way’. 18 ® This was 
followed by a personal letter from Hitler to President Inonii, in which 
the German dictator gave assurances that the measures taken by the 
Wehrmacht in the Balkans were ‘in no way intended to be directed 
against the territorial or political integrity of Turkey’, and that 
‘immediately after the dangers mentioned [i.e. the English ones] are 
removed the German troops will leave Bulgaria . . . and Rumania 
likewise. He had ordered his forces to remain at a sufficient distance’ 
from the Turkish frontier. The letter was conciliatory in form and 
contents, and Inonii was gratified. On 4 March Papen could report 
that it had been received with satisfaction. 1 ? 0 

In the nick of time, Hitler had succeeded in securing his left flank 
against foreign intervention. Considerable as this success indubitably 
was, it was nevertheless incomplete; diplomatic failure was waiting on 
his right flank. 


* * * 
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Early in December, it will be remembered, German-Yugoslav negotia- 
tions aimed at obtaining Yugoslav cooperation, or at least connivance, 
in the liquidation of Greece had reached deadlock . 1 ? 1 The Hitler- 
Cincar Markovic conversation of 28 November resulted, nine days 
later, in a statement from Belgrade that ‘Yugoslavia is willing to discuss 
with the Reich government and the Italian government the possibilities 
of signing a non-aggression pact.’ 1 ?* At that time, however, Hitler had 
already launched his attempt to end the Italo-Greek war, and the 
Yugoslav note was therefore left unanswered. It was only on 21 Decem- 
ber - that is, on the very day when negotiations with Turkey were also 
resumed - that the Wilhelmstrasse shook off its two-week lethargy and 
renewed contact. 

By then, circumstances had changed. On 28 November Hitler had 
pressed for a non-aggression pact; he was willing to grant Salonika to 
Yugoslavia, and emphasized that ‘Germany did not ask for anything, 
not even the right of passage for troops’.^ By the end of December, 
on the other hand, ‘Barbarossa’ was a settled matter; and further, the 
relationship between it and ‘Marita' had been thoroughly clarified by 
OKH. Though ‘directive No. 20’ of 13 December prudently advised 
that the use of the Yugoslav railways was not to be reckoned with, the 
possibility of shortening the build-up for ‘Marita’ from ten (as origin- 
ally planned) to six weeks was too tempting to be disregarded. On 
21 December, therefore, Ribbentrop answered Gncar Markovic that: 

The Fiihrer and I ... gave consideration to the proposal ... that a non- 
aggression pact be concluded between Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia... the 
conclusion of such a pact would of course not meet die specifications for the 
strengthening of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Axis powers that we had 
envisaged in the conversations with Gncar Markovic at the Berghof and 
Fuselli. 1 ?-* 

Because of ‘Barbarossa’, a non-aggression pact was not simply insuffi- 
cient; it was positively dangerous, as it would allow Yugoslavia to close 
her frontiers with impunity to the passage of German troops and war 
material. The Yugoslavs, on the other hand, knew nothing of ‘Bar- 
barossa’ and were - or pretended to be - surprised. After all, Gncar 
Markovic politely reminded Ribbentrop, the proposal for a non- 
aggression pact had come from Hitler himself . 1 ? 6 

Deadlock again followed. With most of the delays in the build-up for 
‘Marita’ still in the future, Hitler may have hoped that the matter 
could be dispensed with; in any case, he did not renew the contacts. 

The Yugoslavs, on the other hand, could not rest content with their 
successful parrying of Hitler’s thrust; the German troops streaming 
into Rumania were too dangerous for that. A diplomatic reconnaissance 
appeared to be in order, as long as it did not commit Yugoslavia to 
anything. Sometime after the middle of January, therefore, the Prime 
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Minister, Cvetkovic, indicated his willingness to go for talks in Germany 
to Gregoric, whose services had already been utilized in a similar 
manner by Cincar Markovic in November. Gregoric fulfilled his task 
in an admirable way, for he promptly incorporated the suggestion at 
the end of a long epistle in which he explained that the talks between 
Hitler and Cincar Markovic had failed because of Italy’s defeats and 
the influence exercised by England’s friends. Cincar Markovic was 
described as a ‘civil servant’ who ‘did not see things clearly’. Would the 
Fiihrer agree to meet Cvetkovic in person ? Not so, it seemed. Several 
days passed and no answer came from Berlin. 1 ? 6 

Hitler, however, was in no position to ignore the Yugoslavs for long. 
On 26 January a telegram from Rumania made it clear that in List’s 
opinion the only way to avoid further delay to ‘Marita’ was to use 
Yugoslav railways for the transportation of anti-aircraft units. 1 ?? OKH 
agreed with the fieldmarshal, and on 29 January submitted a proposal 
to this effect to OKW. 1 ? 8 Though Hitler did not ratify the plan - he 
may have been afraid lest the generals’ impatience spoil his chances of 
winning over Yugoslavia, and had Keitel issue a directive reaffirming 
his original instructions 1 ? 9 - he now saw himself compelled to accept 
the offer transmitted by Gregoric. 180 After some obscure wrangling, 
the visit was arranged for 14 February. 181 

In preparation for the meeting, Ribbentrop’s principal military 
adviser prepared a memorandum analysing the question of railway 
transport through Yugoslavia. The question, Ritter explained, should 
be divided into three parts: 1. During the troop-movements to 
Rumania. 2. After the entry into Bulgaria. 3. After the start of opera- 
tions against Greece. For stage 1, he explained, it was too late. Stage 2 
was still possible, and its implementation would be greatly welcomed by 
the Chef de Wehrmachttransportwesen. As to stage 3, the foreign 
ministry was of the opinion that once the trains were rolling to Bul- 
garia it would not be difficult to redirect them to Greece. To this 
memorandum a note, entitled ‘passage through Yugoslavia* was 
appended, reading as follows: 

No troops 

No war material (weapons and ammunition) 

But everything else: supplies, sanitary services, trucks, horses, etc. Trains 
of German Red Cross for the sick and wounded in both directions. On the 
way back, empty carriages. 

Number: 10 trains daily. 

Transports to Bulgaria only, not to Greece. 189 

Since the number of trains supposed to bring supplies into Bulgaria 
before the Danube crossing was one hundred and twenty-eight, 18 * 
a quota of ten a day to pass through Yugoslavia could present a very 
considerable fraction of the total. The relief to the overburdened 
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Rumanian railways, particularly in the Dobrudja, would be tremendous 
and was certainly worth bargaining for. 

The Yugoslavs, however, were tough bargainers. Upon inquiries 
being made Prince Paul had - on approximately 20 January - assured 
both Metaxas and the American envoy, Colonel Donovan, that Yugo- 
slavia would fight rather than allow German troops to cross her 
territory. 1# 4 On 14 February Cvetkovic and Cincar Markovic put up 
such a determined resistance that the question simply never rose at all. 
The Prime Minister started his conversation with Ribbentrop with a 
flat denial that he had ever charged Gregoric with any mission; on the 
contrary, his decision to travel to Germany was the result of a conversa- 
tion between the journalist and Schmidt, during which <the two 
gentlemen’ had concluded that a visit might be useful. For the rest, 
Yugoslav policy aimed only at keeping the peace in the Balkans. 
Ribbentrop tried to counter this by saying - somewhat unconvincingly 
- that the Tripartite Pact to which the two Yugoslav gentlemen were 
asked to put their signature was aimed at 'preventing the extension of 
the war’, and 'did not represent a treaty of alliance against England’. 
Germany, too, would have preferred not to fight in Greece, but British 
machinations there - remember the Salonika Front? - made a clash 
inevitable. If, Cvetkovic countered, throwing the British out of Greece 
was Germany’s objective, Yugoslavia would be willing to assist; she 
could try to mediate in a diplomatic solution for the Italian-Greek war 
and then construct a neutral Balkan block, also including Turkey, with 
the aim of keeping the British out. The pre-requisite, of course, was 
that Germany should also stay out. What did the Reich foreign 
minister think of such a plan? Not much, answered a somewhat 
surprised Ribbentrop. Frankly, he doubted whether it was possible to 
drive the British out by peaceful means. 186 

Hitler’s attempt in the afternoon of the same day to succeed where 
his foreign minister had failed similarly suffered defeat. The Yugoslav 
premier scarcely listened to the exposition of the Fiihrer’s plans; 
instead, he kept returning to his own scheme for a diplomatic solution 
and a neutral Balkan bloc. Hitler never even had the chance to raise 
the all important question of transit, or perhaps he sensed that raising 
it would contribute nothing to disarming the Yugoslavs. As to Cvef- 
kovic’s plan for a diplomatic solution, he was as sceptical about its 
prospects as his foreign minister; but he agreed to have the proposal 
transmitted to Rome which, for appearance’s sake, was still presented 
to the world as the Axis-appointed arbitrator on all Balkan questions. 
Having dealt with the Fiihrer’i plans in such an exemplary fashion 
Cvetkovic, always aware of the menacing presence of the German 
divisions in Rumania and intent on gaining time, had the cheek to ask 
for a meeting between Hitler and Prince Paul. 1 ** 
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Hitler, of course, had no use for a plan which would oblige Germany 
to stay out of the Balkans. 1 *? Not wanting to appear as the disturber 
of the peace, however, he did not care to say so but left this task to 
Mussolini. The latter received a strongly doctored record of the con- 
versations, bristling with professions of unbounded loyalty to the Axis 
partner and giving special emphasis to the Fiihrer’s opinion that ‘the 
whole conception of Yugoslavia entering into an alliance with states 
like Turkey, which had a pact with England, in order to exercise pres- 
sure on England was irrealistic*. 1 ** The trick worked, and the Duce 
swiftly replied that the Yugoslav proposal smacked of an attempt to 
revive the Little Entente which was ‘in accord with the mentality of 
Benes’. 18 ? This served Hitler’s purpose well enough. On the other 
hand, his pressure on Cvetkovic now began to have the effect of pushing 
Belgrade and Rome into each other’s arms; the former hoped that by 
separate negotiations with Italy it would be shielded from Germany, 
while the latter planned to exploit Yugoslav fear of Germany and to 
negotiate a bilateral Italo-Yugoslav accord directed, like that of 1937, 
against Germany. >9° This, though ostensibly intended to link Yugo- 
slavia more closely to the Axis, did not suit Berlin at all, and Mussolini 
was told to desist. 1 ? 1 

The attempt to get Yugoslavia into line with the liquidation of 
Greece had thus failed for the second time. Needless to say, the military 
were unhappy with the fact; not only had the prospect of utilizing the 
Yugoslav railways been postponed into the indefinite future, but the 
right flank appeared insecure in view of the 700,000 troops Yugoslavia 
was reported to have concentrated on her eastern border. 1 ?* It was 
with growing apprehension that List requested information about the 
outcome of the conversations with Yugoslavia, and particularly as to 
whether the ‘transit of German equipment or troops was discussed’. 1 ** 

The Serbs had put on a brave show, but could not maintain their 
opposition forever. The growing concentration of German troops in 
Rumania spoke a stronger language than moral exhortations from 
England’s friends; 1 ?? and on 24 February Prince Paul agreed to go to 
Germany. 1 ?* The meeting between him and Hitler took place on 
4 March, and we know its details from a summary Ribbentrop sent 
Heeren two days later. After his usual harangue about the inevitability 
of Germany’s victory, Hitler cleverly argued that after the liquidation 
of the British in Greece the German troops would not stay in the 
Balkans indefinitely; if Yugoslavia failed to stake her claim to Salonika, 
the city might fall to the Bulgarians or to the Italians. ‘Visibly im- 
pressed’ by these remarks, Prince Paul said that, although his personal 
sympathies were for England, Yugoslavia had no choice but to consider 
the course offered by Germany. He expressed the fear that agree m e n t on 
his part would lead to revolution in Yugoslavia, then took his leave. 1 ?* 
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Immediately after his return from the Berghof Prince Paul sum- 
moned a crown council to discuss the German demands. A thorough 
examination of the courses open to Yugoslavia resulted in the conclu- 
sion that accession to the pact, however distasteful, was the least un- 
palatable course - provided some conditions could be fulfilled. 1 ?? Two 
days later a list of these conditions was presented to Heeren. If Yugo- 
slavia signed, would Germany and Italy guarantee in writing that: 

1. The sovereignty and territorial integrity of Yugoslavia will be respected. 

2. No military assistance will be requested of Yugoslavia and also no 
passage or transportation of troops through the country during the war. 

3. Yugoslavia’s interest in a free outlet to the Aegean Sea through Salonika 
will be taken into account in the reorganization of Europe. 

An affirmative answer, Cincar Markovic claimed, would ‘make it much 
easier for the government to agree to the desired policy 1 . 1 ? 8 By now, 
the German troops had already entered Bulgaria and were rapidly 
marching southward. Although Twelfth army headquarters was com- 
plaining about the congestion in Bulgaria and continually pointing at 
the Yugoslav railways as the only possible solution, 1 ?? Heeren, in his 
comment on the Yugoslav demands, expressed the opinion that they 
presented a conditio sine qua non. Unless they were granted, further 
talks would be necessary, and by the time these got under way the 
entire question of passage would be outdated. What was more, the 
Yugoslavs were clearly determined to resist the demand for transit; they 
were even reported to be mining their railways. 200 Under the circum- 
stances, it must have seemed to Hitler that partial success securing his 
flank and linking Yugoslavia to the Axis was better than no success at 
all, and on 8 March he wrote to Mussolini that he on his part was 
ready to agree to the Yugoslav demands. 201 No answer has been found, 
but on 9 March Heeren was instructed to give a positive reply to most 
of the Yugoslav requests. Germany was ready to guarantee Yugoslavia’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity; no passage for troops would be 
required; no military assistance against Greece would be asked for, and 
Salonika was to be awarded to Yugoslavia. On the other hand, Yugo- 
slavia could not be released from article III of the pact as regards the 
rendering of military support by the signatories of the treaty in such 
cases as it applied. 202 The Yugoslavs, however, were not satisfied; they 
insisted that although prepared to support the reorganization of 
Europe ‘politically and economically’, they did not want to sign an 
obligation that might involve them in a war with the USSR and the 
US. Persuasion, Heeren reported, was unavailing. 208 

The ensuing deadlock lasted for only one day. On 11 March Heeren 
reported that there was ‘strong agitation* in the population and the 
army caused by rumours that Germany had presented Yugoslavia 
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with an ultimatum. 20 -* Confirming Prince Paul's fears of a revolution, 
this report must have had its effect on Hitler, for on 12 March he 
conceded even this Yugoslav demand: 

Taking into account the military situation, Germany and Italy assure the 
Yugoslav government that they will not, of their own account, make any 
demand for military assistance. 

This represented a great victory for the Serbs; with unparalleled nerve, 
they proceeded to demand even more. ( For compelling domestic 
reasons’ they wanted to have the German declaration published. 206 
This went too far; Berlin had already consented to publish her sub- 
mission to Yugoslavia’s other demands, but to publicly confirm the 
fact that Yugoslavia’s accession was really a lot of humbug was a request 
which Hitler could not grant. There were, Ribbentrop concluded, 
limits to everything. 206 

After months of sidestepping, the moment of truth had dawned for 
Yugoslavia. German troops were streaming into neighbouring Bul- 
garia; Hungary and Rumania were already occupied. Caught in a ring 
of steel the Belgrade government capitulated on 17 March. 20 ? The 
actual signative took place in Vienna on 25 March in the presence of the 
representatives of Germany, Italy, Japan, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Slovakia. By dragging their feet for so long, the Yugoslavs 
had shown quite unequalled courage in the face of a state so much 
stronger than themselves. They achieved all their demands, effectively 
undoing the act of accession before it ever became known to the 
world. They even obtained Hitler’s consent to the publication of those 
concessions - all except one. In the end, this was to prove Yugoslavia’s 
undoing. 


ON THE EVE 

'HEERESTRASSE’ clicked the teleprinter at the headquarters of 
Twelfth army on the evening of 27 February; ‘Heerestrasse’ went the 
order to a score of subordinate units next morning, triggering off 
feverish activity everywhere. At three points along the Danube, ships 
were brought into position and moored to the river bed; pontoon 
bridges were built and secured; anti-aircraft batteries moved into 
position to protect them. By the evening of the same day, the bridges - 
from west to east, at Bechet, Turnu Magurele and Giurgiu - were 
ready. On 1 March the first anti-aircraft units passed over the bridges 
on their way to Sofia and Burgas. 

List's plan foresaw the entry into Bulgaria in four columns. The 
extreme right wing, consisting of parts of VUIth air corps and of 
XVIIIth army corps, would brush the Yugoslav frontier on its way to 
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Sofia and, using road No. l, would march south to the Rupel Pass 
through the valley of the Struma. The bulk of XXXXth corps was to 
march over the bridge at Tumu Magurele, but 6oth motorized division, 
although subordinate to that corps, was referred to the bridge at Bechet 
in order to avoid congestion. The XIVth army corps marched further 
east through Giurgiu, while 5th and nth armoured divisions raced 
over the frontier between the Dobrudja and Bulgaria and deployed 
against Turkey, their first units reaching the frontier as early as 
4 March. Generally speaking the march went according to plan; 
serious delays took place only on road No. 1, where the weak Bechet 
bridge was temporarily put out of action. The section of the road near 
Orjechovo - which was bad in any case - was blocked by snow, delaying 
the units of VUIth air corps and XVIIIth army corps behind it. 
Furthermore, it was essential to throw forward a screen to cover the 
Greek frontier at its most vulnerable point opposite the Rupel Pass. 

For this purpose units of 2nd armoured division received priority on 
road No. 1, as did 6th mountain division which was loaded on transport 
units and dispatched to the border, where it took up positions on 4 
March. The movements of these units resulted in the rest of XVIIIth 
army corps being dispersed over extraordinarily long distances. 

The movement of the infantry and mountain divisions across the 
Balkan mountains involved unusually difficult hazards created by the 
weather and the terrain. Inevitably, the marching columns were dis- 
persed and strung out, and took some time to get together again. The 
motorized advance guards of 50th, 72nd and 164th infantry divisions, 
following hard on the heels of 6th mountain division, reached the 
sectors allocated to them in the Nevrokop, Pasmalki and Nestali areas 
on 8 March. 

The high command of VUIth air corps also started to march on 
2 March. Aided by the favourable weather, the transfer of the flying 
units of the corps was completed on the same day. The ground organiza- 
tion ended its deployment on 8 March. The anti-aircraft units generally 
marched in conjunction with the army units they were supposed to 
protect, the main forces being concentrated round the Danube bridges 
and in the passes of the Balkan mountains. The anti-aircraft units 
detailed for the protection of the bridges stayed in their positions until 
the bulk of stage I had crossed on 8 March, then departed for their 
scheduled positions round Karlovo, Sofia, Tumovo, Burgas and the 
quarters of 6th mountain division.* 08 
While these movements were going on inside Bulgaria, stage II was 
completing its disentrainment in Rumania. Possibly as a result of the 
Bulgarian protests on the eve of the crossing, Hitler had once more 
been impressed by the need to protect his rear against the Russians. 

He therefore reversed his previous decision to detach 16th armoured 
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division from the German army mission in Rumania and send it into 
Bulgaria, and instead had SS ‘AH' division reincorporated into the 
transports of stage II. :2 °9 The division was brought up from Metz, 
marched across the Danube and concentrated round Sofia. 210 On 13 
March stage III was expected to start arriving in Rumania. Consisting 
of high commands Xlth and Lth army corps, 46th, 56th, 76th, 183rd, 
198th, 294th infantry and 4th mountain divisions, as well as corps 
troops and supply trains, its tail stretched to 2 April. 211 On 5 March 
Hitler, who the previous day had received Papen’s description of the 
friendly reception of his letter by Inonii, considered that ‘the danger 
from Turkey can now be disregarded’. 212 This presented OKH with 
an opportunity it had been hoping for for some time. The divisions of 
stage III were, in accordance with the deployment order of Twelfth 
army, earmarked to relieve 5th and nth armoured divisions in their 
task of covering the Turkish frontier. After the end of ‘Marita* they 
were to form part - still under the command of Twelfth army - of that 
arm of army group south which was to advance into Russia from 
Rumania . 21 3 If marched into Bulgaria, they would clearly have to be 
marched out again. Pointing to the positive attitude of Turkey, OKH 
on 7 March asked OKW whether the transfer of that stage to Bulgaria 
could not be dispensed with altogether. An answer was requested with- 
in 11 days. 21 ! 

While these movements were going on in Bulgaria and Rumania, 
the objectives of the operation remained unclear. Moreover, it was not 
even certain that it was to be carried out at all. Throughout the winter, 
contacts between Berlin and Athens had continued. 216 Using various 
channels, the Greek government tried to convince Hitler that there 
was no intention of throwing the Italians out of Albania, that Greece 
‘had not wanted to fight against Italy, but was forced to by England’ 
and that the best solution would be the occupation of the whole of 
Albania by German troops. 216 Simultaneously, we have indications 
that various German proposals were brought to the attention of the 
Greek government. 21 '’ 

The reason why these efforts failed is shrouded in mystery. For one 
thing, Hitler may have thought that the Greek offers were insincere; 
and with reason, for on 12 February King George told the American 
minister that ‘should Germany before attacking propose that Greece 
make peace with Italy the answer will be that Greece must consult her 
ally; should Germany offer any other compromises the reply will be 
refusal since acceptance would only mean eventual enslavement as in 
Rumania’s case’. 218 While it is easy to dismiss these words as lip service 
to the allied cause. Hitler probably regarded anything that reached his 
ears as additional proof that the Greeks were wholly in the hands of 
Britain and therefore unable to get out of the war. By no means could 
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he give up the attainment of his objectives in Greece, i.e. the ejection 
of the British and the occupation of Salonika and the Aegean Coast as a 
barrier against them. On the other hand, he may have hoped that the 
presence of the Wehrmacht in Bulgaria would to some extent at least 
obtain what diplomatic means had repeatedly failed to do; in other 
words, that the Greeks would give up this area without war. 

Understandably, the Italians were greatly disturbed by this possi- 
bility. Fear of German intentions in Greece had already led them to 
reject help in Albania, and they now hoped that it would still be possible 
to put an end to the whole affair before their allies could arrive on the 
scene and steal the show. 11 * On 26 February, however, disturbing 
news arrived from Berlin; OKW was reported to be hoping that the 
Greeks could be induced to make peace before the Wehrmacht inter- 
vened, and ‘leading German circles’ were said to be in favour of an 
arrangement that would involve Greek concessions in return for avoid- 
ing a war with Germany.* 20 To Mussolini this was shocking news, and 
he ordered Marras ‘to make [Berlin] understand that Italy intends to 
defeat Greece... it is a question of prestige, and nobody should under- 
stand this better than the German military.' 221 Marras’s remonstrations 
apparently failed to make much of an impression on the German 
senior officers, for on 3 March Lanza recorded ‘a secret German 
communication* in his diary: ‘the troops of the Reich will march very 
slowly toward Salonika in order to allow the Greeks plenty of time to 
consider the opportunities of surrendering without resistance’. 222 On 
the next day he noted that ‘the [German] foreign ministry still hopes 
Greece will give in without a fight’.** 8 In a remarkable entry dated 
3 March, Haider noted that: 

We must be clear about the following: 

a. Does the political leadership attribute any value to the early arrival of the 
first German troops on the Greek frontier, in order to make it clear to the 
Greeks that our troops will arrive before those of Mr Eden, who is now in 
Athens?... 

As to (a.): OKW welcomes anything that can contribute to the early appear- 
ance of German troops on the Greek frontier. 22 4 

Although they may not have been quite sure of the best way to intimi- 
date the Greeks, it would therefore seem that the Germans did in fact 
hope to manage without war. On 7 March Marras again reported that 
the impression existed that ‘the imposing concentration of German 
forces in the Balkans aims at obtaining a great political success avoid- 
ing, if possible, a new conflict’, and that Twelfth army, in the hope of 
making the Greeks think twice, was advancing rather slowly toward 
the south.*** This time Rome was furious; Anfuso let the Germans 
know that the attempt to make Athens give way ‘did not interest us’, 
and Guzzoni telephoned that it was ‘inadmissible’ that the German 
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troops should occupy Greece peacefully while 4 our [men] fight and die*. 
‘Seldom,’ noted Lanza, ‘had the atmosphere between Rome and 
Berlin been so cold'. 228 

If the Germans did not, after all, make peace with Greece the 
reason was not Mussolini’s fear lest he be robbed of his laurels but the 
landing in Greece of relatively strong British forces. From January 
onward the Greek general staff had been conducting talks with the 
commander-in-chief of the British Empire forces in the Middle East, 
General Wavell, as to how to meet the growing German menace. Both 
sides quickly realized that British aid would perforce be of a symbolic 
nature, since they did not dispose of the troops and material needed 
to offer serious resistance. Although the British wanted to send aid 
anyhow the Greeks insisted that this would only provoke Germany 
without serving any military purpose, and it was finally agreed to defer 
the despatch of British reinforcements until the Germans gave final 
proof of their intentions by crossing the Danube. The decision was 
passed on to Berlin via Belgrade. 22 ? Hitler, however, needed a secure 
flank for his attack on Russia and could not stake ‘the decision over the 
hegemony in Europe’ on a Graeco-British promise. He therefore 
ordered his troops to enter Bulgaria on 2 March. Five days later the 
first units of a British force totalling some three divisions started to 
disembark at Piraeus. To Hitler, this looked very much like a confirma- 
tion of what he had suspected all along; nothing but German armed 
force would dislodge the British. 

The results were twofold. On the one hand, Berlin now categorically 
rejected all peace feelers extended from Athens - and of these there 
were plenty, for various Greek circles, though refusing to renounce any 
part of the national territory, were desperately hunting for a diplomatic 
solution that would stave off the impending disaster. On 6 March 
Pangalos, formerly the Greek dictator, approached Erbach in the name 
of ‘influential persons* with a plan to establish a pro-Axis government 
by means of a coup d'etat, join the Tripartite Pact and terminate the 
war with Italy with a settlement based on the status quo. u * On 11 
March Mavroudis asked Erbach how a German invasion could be 
avoided. 22 ? On the next day there was an unofficial approach from the 
Greek army, which offered to throw the British out in return for a cease 
fire in Albania and the halting of the German advance in Bulgaria. 180 
On 15 March the German military attache, Qemm von Hohenberg, 
talked to Mavroudis who said that ‘the Greek government desired 
nothing so much as an early peace in Albania that would preserve 
Greek honour and would make possible the withdrawal of the English 
from the continent’. 281 On 18 March Weizsacker foiled an attempt by 
Riazo Rangabe to raise the subject, telling him that Greece’s fatal 
mistake had been the acceptance of the British guarantee in l939- asa 
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On the same day Ribbentrop, obviously with an eye to putting an end 
to these approaches, prepared a draft telegram claiming that ‘the Greek 
government is mistaken if it assumed that it can pass on to us the 
responsibility for taking the initiative in terminating the conflict. In 
particular, however, it seems to harbour illusions concerning the price 
it would have to pay for such a termination.’ 1 ^ Ribbentrop apparently 
reconsidered, and his draft never left the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The military results of the British landing in Greece were even more 
important. Although ‘directive No. 20’ had mentioned the possibility 
that operation ‘Marita’ would be extended to include more Greek 
territory than just the Aegean Coast, all preparations had hitherto been 
made on the assumption that this would not be the case. Thus, the OKH 
plan of 14 February allocated only one week to the entire operation, and 
as late as 8 March Warlimont complained that it was not clear how far 
the occupation was to be extended. 2 34 In view of the British landings in 
Greece the question became even more urgent, and on 17 March it was 
answered in a drastic manner by Hitler; the operation, he ordered, was 
to be continued until the British were driven from the entire Greek 
mainland, including the Peloponnese. 2 35 

From the point of view of coordination between ‘Marita’ and ‘Bar- 
barossa’, Hitler’s decision had disastrous consequences. The numerous 
delays in the start of the former, as well as the continual increase in 
the number of troops involved, had caused OKH considerable head- 
aches during the winter; and Hitler’s decision completely upset the 
timetables governing the relationship between the two campaigns. For 
one thing, the duration of ‘Marita’ - that of the operation itself as well 
as the time required to transport the troops back northward - was 
extended very considerably. As a result, the chief-of-staff of Twelfth 
army told OKH, it was no longer possible to count on the units of the 
army for ‘Barbarossa’. Haider himself did not go that far, and after a 
conference with Heusinger he expressed the hope that it would still be 
possible to bring up the ‘fast’ - i.e. armoured and motorized - divisions 
of Twelfth army in time to participate in the assault of army group 
south, for which they were earmarked.** 6 On the other hand, Haider 
conceded that the infantry divisions, as well as AOK 12 itself, which 
would be required for occupation duties in the expanded area of 
Greece, would not be available in Rumania to take part in ‘Barba- 
rossa’.**7 

This realization led to far reaching changes in the plan for ‘Bar- 
barossa’ itself. Under the original deployment order Twelfth army, 
after completing its tasks in Greece, was to return to Rumania and 
form the southern prong of army group south. Its task was to advance 
into Russia from Wallachia and, in conjunction with the northern 
prong formed by Sixth and Seventeenth armies, encircle the Russian 
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forces in the Ukraine before they could escape across the Don. Now, 
however, Hitler convinced himself that the Prath formed a formidable 
obstacle in front of Twelfth army, which, moreover, could count only 
on part of the forces earmarked for it in the original plan of deploy- 
ment. He therefore decided, against strong opposition from OKH, to 
dispense altogether with the southern prong of army group south and 
to deploy Panzergruppe Kleist, originally supposed to supply the 
punch to the advance of Twelfth army, north of the Carpathians. Only 
comparatively weak forces, sufficient to protect the oil fields against 
Soviet surprises, were to remain in Rumania under Eleventh army, 
while Twelfth army was to stay in Greece for occupation duties. The 
whole change amounted to a considerable reduction of the offensive 
power of army group south, which would have six infantry divisions 
less to attack with. 2 38 This was ultimately to have far reaching con- 
sequences.^ 

The order to occupy the entire Greek mainland had yet another 
result. In spite of all alterations, Haider on 16 March still hoped it 
would be possible to start the Russian campaign - minus the infantry 
divisions of Twelfth army - on the date originally envisaged, provided 
Hitler complied with the OKH’s request not to march stage III into 
Bulgaria, so that the latter could start redeploying for ‘Barbarossa 1 on 
10 April. 2 4° Hitler’s decision, however, made it necessary to commit 
stronger forces than originally intended to operation ‘Marita’, and this 
sealed the fate of the timely start to ‘Barbarossa’. On 12 March, a dis- 
pute had broken out between OKW and OKH as to which of the forces 
of stage III should, if necessary, be marched into Bulgaria; 183rd 
infantry division or 4th mountain division. Although Haider argued 
that the acceptance of OKW’s proposal to select 4th mountain division 
would involve delay to ‘Barbarossa’, 2 ! 1 Hitler allowed OKW to have its 
way and ordered 4th mountain division to enter Bulgaria on 19 
March. 2 ! 2 After Hitler’s order to occupy the entire Greek mainland 
OKW seems to have realized its error, for Warlimont now suggested 
that only 4th mountain division was to be subordinated to Twelfth 
army, while the rest of stage III was to stay in Rumania.*43 

Now, however, the positions were reversed. Brauchitsch claimed 
that he needed additional forces in order to cope with the extended 
objectives of Marita’, and on 22 March he got his way. High commands 
Xlth and Lth army corps, together with 46th, 294th and 76th infantry 
divisions were ordered to cross the Danube and join 4th mountain 
division.*!! The rest of the forces of stage III were to stay in Rumania 
and were divided between the Russian front and the army mission.* 4 * 
Anticipating these orders, OKH had already given instructions that the 
forces of stage III now earmarked for Bulgaria should not march to the 
Dobrudja - from where they had originally been supposed to take up 
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positions against Turkey - but concentrate in the Corabia-Craiova- 
Slatina-Bucharest-Oltenita area, from where they were to pass over 
the bridges at Turau Magurele and Giurgiu and so on by roads Nos. 

2 and 3 to the Greek frontier.*4* On 22 March List, who by now must 
have been thoroughly confused, received a list of die units at his dis- 
posal for the attack on Greece. These included high commands 
XXXXth, XVIIIth, XXXth and Lth army corps, 2nd and 9th 
armoured divisions, 46th, 50th, 73rd, 164th and 294th infantry divi- 
sions, 4th, 5th and 6th mountain divisions, and infantry regiment 125. 
The staff of Panzergruppe Kleist was assigned completely new tasks 
within the framework of the new deployment plan of Barbarossa*, and 
was therefore ordered back to Bucharest. High command Xlvth army 
corps, as well as 5th and nth armoured divisions, were detailed for 
cover against Turkey 'for a limited period’, and were to be back in 
Rumania between 10 and 18 April. SS 'AH’, too, was to be back in 
Rumania by 3 May, which meant that it could participate in the early 
stages of ‘Marita’. 1 !? Finally, the changes in 'Barbarossa’ left 16th 
armoured division without an offensive task in Rumania, and OKH 
now hoped to extract it by 25 March. 2 ! 8 

The picture painted by these directives is a clear one. Though OKH 
was making every effort to get its armoured divisions out, it was now 
known that neither Twelfth army nor its infantry divisions would 
arrive on whatever date had been selected for the start of Barbarossa’. 2 !? 
There followed, therefore, a series of desperate, eleventh hour measures 
designed to speed up the termination of operation ’Marita’, not all of 
them successful. Thus, we find OKH asking Twelfth army to dispense 
with a number of army troops, a request which, because most of the 
units in question had already reached the Greek frontier and could not 
be marched back over the narrow Bulgarian roads without hopelessly 
disrupting the build-up of stage III, was fulfilled only in part. 2 5° 
More successful was the effort to advance the starting date of the opera- 
tion. According to the most recent timetable the attack was to begin 
on A (= Danube crossing) + 36 days, i.e. 7 April. 281 As a result of the 
decision to occupy the entire mainland, however, OKW now considered 
the start of operations on 1 April ’desirable’. 282 On 22 March a directive 
to this effect, bristling with ‘schnelt-s and 'rasch’-es was dispatched to 
Twelfth army. 282 Although his deployment was still incomplete, List 
gracefully complied and scheduled the beginning of the attack for 
i April. 2 *! 

Finally, Hitler’s decision led to a last ditch attempt by the senior 
staff to get the trains rolling through Yugoslavia at all costs. The 
problem was still as important as ever, only more so. Out of 128 
supply trains scheduled to roll into Bulgaria before A day, only 80 had 
- because of the limited capacity of the Bulgarians to handle them 4 
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arrived, creating a considerable backlog. As soon as the German troops 
crossed the Danube heavy congestion was formed in the Dobrudja, 
because the Bulgarians were hopelessly incapable of processing the 8 to 
12 trains that were to supply Twelfth army each day. Inside Bulgaria, 
too, the railways were unable to fulfil even a small fraction of the 
requirements of Twelfth army and Vlllth air corps, the main bottle- 
neck being the lack of locomotives. All this made it extraordinarily 
difficult to supply the army, and Greiffenberg duly suggested that the 
only way to ease up the situation was to get the trains rolling from 
Vienna through Yugoslavia directly into Sofia. 266 

The problem of supplying Twelfth army was not the only one that 
was well nigh insoluble without having recourse to the Yugoslav rail- 
roads. Even more important, because of the extremely tight timetable 
governing the withdrawal of the units of Twelfth army for ‘Barbarossa*, 
was the question of having the troops pass through Yugoslavia on their 
way back from Greece. Although the generals knew perfectly well that 
‘transports through Yugoslavia have been completely renounced in the 
negotiations with that country*, 268 they kept returning to the idea 
with singular tenacity. On 13 March Warlimont asked Ritter if: 

The assurance given to Yugoslavia ... that upon its accession to the Tripar- 
tite Pact no troops will be transported through Yugoslavia is to be regarded 
as binding. Chief L points to the extraordinary importance of these transports 
in view of the rapid regrouping of the forces committed in ‘Marita* for 
operation Barbarossa*. 

Minister Ritter replies that to his mind there can be no doubt concerning 
the binding power of the assurances to abstain from troop transports through 
Yugoslavia ... the stress is laid on the fact that TROOP TRANSPORTS 
[emphasis in the original] will not take place. This does not exclude a latter 
agreement concerning the transportation of supplies and materials. * 6 ? 

Warlimont thereupon undertook to inform the high command of the 
army of these facts, and did so in a letter two days later. 268 However, 
the matter was too important to end there. Despite the OKW directive 
on 16 March Haider kept wondering whether it would not, after all, 
be possible to utilize the Yugoslav railroads on the way back from 
Greece. 26 ? When Hitler had expanded the army’s objectives in Greece 
the question became even more urgent; although the German radio 
promised that Germany would not demand rights of transit for either 
troops or war material, 280 OKW on 21 March demanded that ‘the 
question of transport through Yugoslavia will be raised immediately 
after the accession to the Tripartite Pact, as there is no railway con- 
nection from Bulgaria to Greece*.* 81 Despite everything, on 24 March 
Warlimont, still hoped that some arrangement would be made; and 
two days later Haider noted that without the use of Yugoslavia's 
railways operation ‘Marita* would be ‘exceedingly difficult*. 18 * 
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OKW and OKH left no stone unturned in their efforts to convince 
the foreign ministry of the importance of opening a way through 
Yugoslavia, but on 25 March they had to admit defeat. On that day 
Yugoslavia signed the Tripartite Pact, receiving in return a written 
assurance that Germany would not demand the passage or transporta- 
tion of troops through her territory during the war. In that the begin- 
ning of the attack was now imminent, it was too late to help Twelfth 
army anyhow. Only material could be expected - perhaps - to be 
allowed to pass through Yugoslavia on the way back. 

By 25 March 1941 the deployment of Twelfth army and VUIth air 
corps in Bulgaria was, for all practical purposes, complete. List has 
fixed his headquarters at Camkorja, Richthofen at Dzumaja. From 
west to east, the following forces were ranged on the Greek frontier: 

6th mountain division at the extreme southwestern corner of Bulgaria; 
5th mountain division with infantry regiment 125th in the Menlik area; 
72nd infantry division near the point where the river Mesta (Nestos) 
enters Greece. All these forces were under the command of XVIIIth 
mountain corps. Further to the east, 164th and 50th infantry divisions 
were standing on the r frontier under the command of XXXth corps 
with its headquarters at Chaskovo. The 4th mountain division was on 
its way on road No. 1 to join 5th mountain division. The 2nd armoured 
and SS ‘AH’ divisions were standing on the Yugoslav frontier, the one 
in the Kustendil area and the other further north in the Sofia-Dimo- 
trovgrad area. The 73rd infantry and 60th motorized divisions were 
concentrated round Plovdiv under the command of XXXXth corps 
serving as strategic reserve. The 9th armoured division was stationed 
further to the east round Stara Zagora under the command of XIVth 
corps. Even farther to the east stood the two divisions which were to 
cover ‘Marita’ against Turkish intervention: nth armoured in the 
Sliven-Jambol area, 5th armoured round Burgas. From the north, 
294th, 46th and 76th infantry divisions, all belonging to stage III, 
were still on their way. Everything was getting into position when a 
dramatic event turned the tables: in the night of 26-27 March, a coup 
d'etat overthrew the government in Belgrade. 
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27 MARCH AND AFTER 


‘COUP D'ETAT' IN BELGRADE 

'I fear*. Prince Paul told Hitler on 4 March, ‘that if I follow your 
advice and sign the Tripartite Pact I shall no longer be here in six 
months.’ Opposition to the pact was, indeed, strong in Yugoslavia. 
During the entire winter, when it seemed that Yugoslavia was slowly 
but inexorably being drawn into the orbit of the Axis, Prince Paul and 
the members of his cabinet were constantly pestered with warnings by 
the opponents of the Pact. 

The most important of these were not Yugoslavs at all, but outsiders. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin understood Yugoslavia’s importance 
just as well as did Hitler; because of her strategical position at the rear 
of the Italian forces in Albania and on the flank of the German army in 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia’s neutrality was not desired by any of the great 
powers. President Roosevelt in particular was persistent in his 
attempts to convince the Yugoslavs that it was in their own interest to 
resist Hitler; on 23 January a special emissary of his, Colonel William 
Donovan, arrived in Belgrade with some high sounding phrases about 
the preservation of national honour and a not so veiled ultimatum to 
the effect that if Yugoslavia allowed the passage of German troops 
the United States would not interfere on her behalf at the peace 
table. 1 

The recipient of this warning, the Prince Regent, was by this time a 
broken man. Even his enemies have scarcely questioned the sincerity 
of his sympathies for England; he had been educated at Oxford, felt 
like an Englishman and was married to a Greek princess. Yet his 
regency was to come to an end in a few months, and he did not want 
to hand over a country devastated by war to his nephew, King Peter II. 
On 18 and again on 23 February he explained Yugoslavia’s position to 
Arthur Lane, the United States Minister; Yugoslavia would not take 
military action if the Germans entered Bulgaria, for to do so would 
clearly put her in the wrong and the need for such action would not be 
understood by the Croat and Slovene sections of the population. The 
Yugoslav army was not ready for war; even if it were, it would be 
impossible to do the strategically correct thing and concentrate the 
troops in the southern part of the country, for political considerations 
made it imperative that Croatia and Slovenia should not be abandoned. 
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Operating from both Temesvar - where the frontier was unfortified - 
and Sofia, the Germans could easily cut the country in half and crush 
her within two weeks.3 Roosevelt's assurance that the United States 
were looking ‘not merely to the present but to the future* 1 was of little 
value to the Prince Regent; Hitler’s armoured divisions were so very 
much nearer than any aid the American president, or for that matter 
the British prime minister, could promise. Yugoslavia, Prince Paul and 
Cvetkovic assured the United States minister, would resist attack and 
not allow the transportation of German troops across her territory; but 
that was as far as she would go. She would sign the Tripartite Pact - 
although not the article providing for military assistance - and would 
certainly not fight, even if the Germans occupied Salonika.- 1 
Like their American friends, the British exercised strong pressure on 
Yugoslavia to resist the Nazis; unlike them, they were not prepared to 
take ‘no’ for an answer. While Lane admitted failure by pointing out to 
Prince Paul that the United States had never asked Yugoslavia to 
attack Germany or the Axis, 5 Churchill, convinced that it was the right 
and even the duty of great powers to sacrifice small neutrals for the sake 
of victory over Nazism, 8 wanted them to do just that. In his view a 
magnificent opportunity presented itself to the Serbs in the form of an 
attack on the Italian rear and flank in Albania. Such an operation, he 
argued, would not only crush the Italians and thus liberate Greek 
troops for use against the Germans but also supply the Yugoslavs with 
the arms and equipment they were so desperately demanding.? The 
British were as well aware of Yugoslavia’s difficulties as the Americans, 8 
but were apparently determined to get her into the war at all costs. 
When hints about possible revision - after the war, of course - of the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier proved unavailing, 9 they decided to resort to 
underhand means. For this purpose they had even founded the so- 
called ‘ministry of ungentlemanly warfare’. 

It is very hard to say how far the Belgrade coup of 27 March was the 
result of the machinations of foreign agents. The first foreigners to 
receive notice of the possibility were, apparently, the Germans, whom 
Prince Paul warned against such an eventuality on 4 March and who 
received reports of the unrest the expected Yugoslav accession to the 
Tripartite Pact was causing in the population and the army one week 
later. The British, if their official history is to be believed, were unaware 
of such a possibility until 21 March, when the resignation of three 
Yugoslav ministers in protest against the Pact made it clear that 
official opinion was not at all unanimous in favouring it. 10 On 24 March 
the foreign minister, Eden, authorized Campbell ‘to proceed at [his] 
discretion by any means at [his] disposal to move leaders and public 
opinion ... to action to meet the situation’; two days later Churchill 
sent his famous telegram to his representative in Belgrade to ‘pester, 
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nag and bite ... do not neglect any alternative to which we may have 
to resort if we find present government have gone beyond recall*. 11 
Yet the man who was to be the brain behind the coup, General Bora 
Mirkovic of the Yugoslav air force, seems to have started contemplating 
a revolt as early as 1937, when Stoyadinovic was apparently out to turn 
the country into an Italian satellite. 11 Though it may be true, as some 
allege, that the conspirators received British aid and were promised in 
advance that their government would be recognized, there can be little 
doubt but that the origins of the coup were essentially Yugoslav - or 
rather, Serb - and not foreign. 

The details of the coup have been described elsewhere and need not 
be repeated here. 11 The brain behind it was, as I have already said, 
General Mirkovic who was motivated by a peculiar mixture of Serb 
nationalism and a romantic conception of the traditional role of the 
Serb army in setting right erring politicians in the national interest. 

Its figurehead - or was he more than a figurehead? - was General 
Dusan Simovic, commander of the Yugoslav air force, a man who had 
been demoted several times for his political activities and always 
managed to reach the top again. On 23 March he is said to have 
warned Prince Paul that he would (have trouble restraining his fliers* 
if Yugoslavia signed the Pact 1 - 1 The other conspirators were air force 
officers, members of the Belgrade Reserve Office Club and civilians 
from the Serb Cultural Qub. This central group formed personal 
contacts among Serb officers - all of junior rank - dispersed in garrisons 
all over the country. It seems that only a very small number of people 
knew the details or had been assigned specific tasks in advance. The 
coup was directed by Mirkovic from Simovic’s office while the com- 
mander of the air force - either because he was a mere figurehead or 
because he knew he was being followed and wanted to cover up the 
activities of his fellow conspirators - spent the night of the coup at 
home. 

Cvetkovic and Cincar Markovic returned to Belgrade from Vienna 
early on 26 March. A few hours later Mirkovic and Simovic decided to 
act that very night. That evening the commander of the air force was 
placed on the retired list, but this belated counter-measure no longer 
disturbed Mirkovic. One after the other, he summoned the officers of 
the air force headquarters to Simovic’s office, placed them in command 
of the troops protecting the base and dispatched them to occupy the 
Belgrade police headquarters, the main post offices and telephone 
exchanges, the broadcasting station, the ministry of war. Special 
detachments were sent to arrest Cvetkovic, Cincar Markovic and other 
ministers. By the morning the royal palace outside Belgrade had been 
surrounded and young Peter’s voice was imitated on the radio in a call 
to the Yugoslav peoples to rally behind the King. 11 By eleven o’clock 
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the resistance of the royal guard had been broken - without, however, 
a shot being fired - and Peter was brought to the war ministry. By this 
time, the coup was an accomplished fact. Prince Paul, who was on his 
way to his estate in the north of the country, was intercepted near 
Zagreb, and after conferring with Macek and rejecting the latter’s 
suggestion to call upon the troops in Croatia to suppress the coup 
returned to Belgrade. Received by Simovic, he was driven through the 
streets of the capital - which by now were bedecked with French, 
English and Yugoslav flags and were swarming with a wildly enthusias- 
tic population - to the war ministry, where he signed his resignation 
as regent. Later that evening he and his family left for Athens. 

A new government had now to be established. Sometime on 27 
March King Peter was made to sign the proclamation which Simovic 
had already had read on the radio, thus restropectively legitimizing 
the coup. The next day he was crowned by Patriarch Gavrilo. Simovic 
became prime minister, General Illic - a friend of Mirkovic’s - 
minister for war. The rest of the government consisted of prominent 
Serbs representing all legal political parties. The Slovene and Croat 
ministers remained at their posts, although Macek himself took several 
days to make up his mind to remain as vice premier. After some 
argument between Simovic and Groll of the Serb democratic party the 
ancient Nincic was hauled from his house and assigned the portfolio 
of foreign affairs. This was a highly significant appointment, for Nincic 
was chairman of the Italo-Yugoslav and German-Yugoslav societies 
and his tenure of the same office in 1927 was marked by friendly 
relations with both countries. 

Nincic’s appointment was the first, but not the last, indication of the 
course the new government was going to follow in foreign policy. On 
28 March Simovic told Lane that he wanted to avoid any discussion of 
the Tripartite Pact; it had not been negotiated by his government and 
had not yet been ratified. Not wishing to provoke Germany, however, 
he would neither denounce nor ratify the pact, but he would resist 
a German move on Salonika. 16 Next day Nincic pointed out that the 
Pact could not be repudiated because it became effective upon signa- 
ture. >7 Thus, Yugoslavia’s new rulers in effect adopted the very policy 
against which they had risen; they realized the vital importance of 
Salonika, refused a British request that Eden might visit Belgrade, and 
carefully tried to avoid provoking Germany. True, they did agree to 
a secret visit by General John Dill the chief of the Imperial Staff. The 
latter, after conferring with Simovic, reported that he had found only 
confusion and paralysis in Yugoslavia. They seemed to believe that 
they had months in which to make decisions and more months to put 
them into effect. 18 

Somebody else, however, did not require months to make decisions, 
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nor to put them into practice. To Hitler the Yugoslav coup came as a 
painful surprise. The flank which he believed had been made secure by 
Yugoslavia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact was now threatened by the 
million-strong army of a government that had established itself in 
protest against that Pact. Drastic action seemed to be called for. 


THE NEW DEPLOYMENT 

'The population of the capital,' Heeren wired on 26 March, ‘is uni- 
versally most deeply impressed’ by the signature of the Tripartite Pact. 
The government, he added, had to disperse a few minor demonstra- 
tions, but was ‘completely master of the situation’. ^ Driving through 
the beflagged streets of Belgrade next morning, he must have wanted to 
cat his words. Heeren made his first attempt to get in touch with the 
new government as soon as he heard about the coup; arriving at the 
war ministry on the morning of 27 March, however, he was told that 
Simovic was too busy to receive him and had to content himself with 
a conversation with Nincic, who assured him that his own selection 
as foreign minister ‘guaranteed the continuity of the cooperation with 
the Axis powers, particularly with Germany’. He personally would see 
to it that 'those obligations which had been assumed would also be 
observed’.* 0 Received by Simovic on the same evening, the new prime 
minister tried to convince the German minister that he had always been 
Germany’s friend.* 1 On 30 March Nincic summoned Heeren to submit 
the statement that ‘the present Royal Yugoslav government remains 
true to the principle of respect for international treaties which have 
been signed, among which the protocol signed on the 25th of this 
month at Vienna belongs’.** On the same day Heeren reported that he 
had learnt that the majority of the new cabinet were in favour of 
unconditional recognition of Yugoslavia’s accession to the Tripartite 
Pact.** This was the last report Heeren was to send because, having 
already been instructed to exercise the greatest reserve, he was called 
home on the same day ‘for the purpose of reporting’. 2 '* 

To Hitler the Yugoslav attempts to save what could be saved were so 
much drivel. He must have received news of the coup as early as 1000 or 
1100 hours in the morning, for Ribbentrop informed his Japanese 
colleague of the Putsch during a conversation between them. ‘At this 
moment’, the verbal report ends, ‘the Reich foreign minister was sum- 
moned to the Reich Chancellery. Contrary to his original assumption 
that this would mean only a short absence, the discussion there lasted 
quite a while, so that the conversation with Matsuoka could not be 
continued before lunch. Thereupon the lunch which was on the pro- 
gramme was held in a very intimate circle [i.e. in the company of totally 
insignificant clerks], at first without the Reich foreign minister, who 
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did not appear until later. ’ 28 It is very hard to trace the exact sequence 
of the events that followed. At 1155 hours Heeren’s first telegram, 
announcing large demonstrations ‘in favour of the King and the army 
... and explicitly directed against accession to the Tripartite Pact' 
arrived in Berlin. 26 Five minutes later Haider received a telephone call 
ordering him to the Reichskanzlei. The chief of the general staff must 
have heard about the coup from another source, for he did not find it 
too hard to guess what the discussion with Hitler would be about. 2 ? 

After the war much has been made of the fact that the need to pre- 
pare a campaign against Yugoslavia took the German army by surprise. 
The very speed with which Haider could, during his journey by car from 
Zossen to Berlin, prepare a plan for the invasion of Yugoslavia from no 
less than four directions belies this ‘fact’. Indeed, he and Heusinger 
had always thought such an operation possible, and had studied it in 
October. According to their plan, it was to be carried out by XXXXth 
army corps, then stationed in Vienna and forming part of Twelfth 
army. 28 Moreover, there are indications that Haider did not limit 
himself to military planning, but went on to prepare the diplomatic 
background for the operation. In Nuremberg evidence was produced 
by the Soviet prosecution that he and Keitel had, in November and 
December 1940, got in touch with the Hungarian chief of the general 
staff and war minister by means of the German military attache in 
Budapest. OKH, Haider explained to his Hungarian opposite number, 
wanted to make plans for future preventive war against Yugoslavia, 
to be launched in the spring. The operation aimed at excluding the 
menace ‘at a later date’ of a Soviet attack ‘from the rear’. For this 
purpose, Germany would supply Hungary with 10 cm cannon and 
modern tanks to equip a mobile brigade. 2 ? Thus it is clear that Hitler’s 
decision to smash Yugoslavia did not catch the army unawares. In 
Haider’s own words later (quite different of course from his Nurem- 
berg account) the theoretical (j gedanklichen) preparations had been 
made many months earlier, and it was necessary only to complete the 
material preparations. 80 Even here OKH did not have to start from 
scratch, because the establishment of a large supply depot near Vienna 
in the summer of 1940 made it unnecessary to bring up supplies from 
the interior of the Reich and greatly facilitated the operation. 81 

On his arrival in Berlin at 1300 hours 82 the chief-of-staff found that 
a conference attended by Hitler, Keitel, Jodi, Goring and the Fiihrer’s 
four adjutants was already under way. Soon Brauchitsch, Heusinger, 
Rintelen and Ribbentrop were also called in. Hitler spoke in curt, tough 
sentences. Yugoslavia had always been an uncertain factor, especially 
in view of the future operation ‘Barbarossa’. Serbs and Slovenes were 
traditionally anti-German. No document signed by a Yugoslav 
government could be trusted, because the danger of a coup was always 
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there. As it was, the situation was not too bad, for the coup would have 
been far more dangerous if it had taken place after the start of the 
Russian campaign. Hitler professed himself determined to smash 
Yugoslavia as a political entity without waiting for the diplomatic 
explanations and declarations of loyalty which would surely arrive in a 
few days. Hungarian and Bulgarian cooperation could be depended on. 

The Fiihrer then laid down the outlines of a concentric attack to be 
launched against Yugoslavia from Bulgaria (Sofia - Kustendil) and 
Austria (Graz) with strong Hungarian forces invading the country 
from the north and Italian troops operating from the Julian Alps. The 
operation was to open with a bombardment of Belgrade. 

None of those present tried to dispute Hitler’s decision. The need 
for it was only too obvious. Brauchitsch pointed out that the Fiihrer’s 
plans largely coincided with those prepared by the army, Goring that 
his air force could immediately start action against Yugoslavia from 
Bulgarian air fields but would require two or three days to bring up 
reinforcements. Hitler then instructed Jodi to outline the results of the 
discussion in a directive which he would sign. With that the conference 

adjourned.33 

The same evening *direcdve No. 25’ was issued. It read: 

The military revolt in Yugoslavia has changed the political position in the 
Balkans. Yugoslavia ... must be regarded as an enemy and beaten down as 
quickly as possible. 

It is my intention to break into Yugoslavia in the general direction of 
Belgrade and to the south by a concentric operation from the Fiume-Graz 
area on one side, and the Sofia area on the other, and to deal an annihilating 
blow to the Yugoslav forces. Further, the extreme southern region of the 
country will be occupied as a base from which the German-Italian offensive 
against Greece can be continued. 

I issue the following detailed orders: 

a. As soon as sufficient forces are available and the weather allows, the 
ground installations of the Yugoslav air force and the city of Belgrade will 
be destroyed from the air ... 

b. If possible simultaneously - but in no event earlier - undertaking 
‘Marita’ will begin with the temporarily limited objective of occupying the 
Salonika Basin and gaining a foothold on the heights of Edessa. For this 
purpose XVIIIth army corps can advance through Yugoslav territory ... 

c. AH forces still available in Bulgaria and Rumania will be committed 
to the attacks which will be carried out from the Sofia area to the northwest 
and from the Kustendil-Gorna-Dzumaya area to the west, with the excep- 
tion that a force of about one division, with air support, must remain to 
protect the Rumanian oil fields. The protection of the Turkish frontier will, 
for the time being, be left to the Bulgarians. A German formation consisting 
if possible of an armoured division will stand by in the rear in support. 

d. The thrust from the general direction of Graz towards the southeast 
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will be made as soon as the necessary forces have been assembled. The army 
is free to decide whether Hungarian territory should be crossed in breaching 
the frontier ... 

e. The air force will support with two groups the operations of 12th army 
and of the assault group now being formed in the Graz area... the possibility 
of bringing up Xth air corps into action from Italian bases will be con- 
sidered. 8 "! 

The Fiihrer, Haider told Paulus when placing him in command of the 
operation on the same day, had decided to invade Yugoslavia for the 
following reasons: 1. To protect the flank of the offensive to be launched 
from Bulgaria against Greece. 2. To gain possession of the railway line 
from Belgrade via Nisch to the south. 3. To make sure of his right 
flank before starting ‘Barbarossa’.35 From the point of view of Ger- 
many’s overall strategy operation ‘25* was therefore similar to 'Marita* 
in the sense that both aimed to secure the right flank of the future 
Russian campaign. Moreover, Hitler’s decision to invade Yugoslavia 
was not without advantages from the purely operational point of view; 
the army’s long-standing demand to open up the Yugoslav railways 
for use during ‘Marita’ and the redeployment for ‘Barbarossa’ could 
now be realized, and at the same time the opportunity of circumventing 
the Metaxas line presented itself. But we had better postpone discus- 
sion of these aspects of the operation for a little while. 

After the conference at the Reichskanzlei Hitler dictated a letter to 
his main ally. Yugoslavia, he explained, had been an uncertain factor 
right from the beginning. At long last her attitude was now clear. 

The situation was serious but not disastrous. Mussolini was asked not 
to start anything in Albania during the next few days and to make 
sure his left flank was adequately guarded. 3 6 In accordance with 
Hitler's explicit instructions, Mackensen delivered the letter that very 
night, dragging the Duce out of bed and causing him to complain that 
the Germans had less consideration for him than he had for his 
servant .37 The following day Rintelen arrived with more detailed 
military instructions, drafted by Hitler during the night; the Italians 
were to redeploy their forces in Albania, stage an offensive from across 
the Julian Alps and take care of the Yugoslav naval forces.38 it seems 
that Mussolini, who was none too happy about the Fiihrer’s decision 
to finally settle the question of the sphere of influence to which Yugo- 
slavia belonged, made some attempt to mediate. On 30 March Ribben- 
trop therefore told Gano that the assurances Italy received from 
Belgrade39 were worthless and that the attack would go ahead.-* 0 

On 27 March Hitler also contacted the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
representatives. The Yugoslavs, he raged, had gone stark mad. Him 
whom the gods would destroy they first struck blind. Budapest and 
Sofia were asked to cooperate in the liquidation of Yugoslavia and 
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would receive slices of her territory for their pains. Here, however. 
Hitler faced a disappointment; King Boris politely refused to help, 
while the Hungarians limited their participation to some ten infantry 
and armoured brigades which were to attack on 14 April. Hitler, who 
had originally hoped for much greater Hungarian participation and had 
asked General Antonescu of Rumania to evacuate Temesvar so that 
Hungarian troops could operate from that area now changed his plans 
and had General Reinhardt’s XXXXIst corps march on Temesvar 
instead.-* 1 

On 28 March the forces earmarked to carry out operation ‘25’ began 
to deploy. Basically, the movements that took place in the next few 
days can be divided into two parts: those carried out by Twelfth army, 
which had to redeploy its forces in Bulgaria in order to comply with the 
new orders, and those of Second army, newly assembled in the Graz 
area in preparation for an advance into the northern part of Yugoslavia. 
The crucial difference between the two armies was that, while Twelfth 
army disposed of units that were about to start their attack on Greece 
and required only to be wheeled round in order to face Yugoslavia, 
the divisions of Second army had to be hurriedly collected from all over 
Europe. For this reason the concentration of the forces for operation 
*25* is best studied in two parts. 

Twelfth army started its deployment on 28 March; the order to do so 
arrived just in time, because List had already - in accordance with the 
instructions received from OKH on 22 March-* 2 - released the staff of 
Panzergruppe Kleist, which was just setting out on its way to Bucharest, 
and was about to dispatch 5th and nth armoured, as well as SS ‘AH' 
divisions in the same direction. This would leave Twelfth army with 
only three corps to carry out the attack on Greece. The XVIIIth corps 
was to attack in the west; XXXth corps in the east; and XXXXth 
corps, stationed in the rear near Plovdiv, was to serve as a strategic 
reserve. 

’Directive No. 25’, however, changed the situation completely. For 
one thing, it was now possible to utilize southern Yugoslavia in order to 
stage the attack on Greece; and this was a move which List, who was 
not at all eager to launch a frontal attack against the naturally strong 
Metaxas and Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus lines, was only too 
willing to carry out. He therefore moved XXXXth corps west from 
Plovdiv to Dupnica together with 9th armoured and 73rd infantry 
divisions subordinated to it. Instead of returning to Rumania, SS ’AH' 
moved south and joined the corps. 

‘Directive No. 25’ had also ordered Twelfth army to stage an attack 
from Sofia via Nisch against Belgrade. For this purpose Kleist and his 
staff were called back and set up their headquarters at Kustendil. The 
Panzergruppe was assigned 294th infantry and 4th mountain divisions. 
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as well as 5th and nth armoured divisions. The latter two units were 
marched from east to west right across Bulgaria, their task of protecting 
the Turkish frontier being taken over by 16th armoured division which 
had come down from Rumania and deployed on an extremely long 
front from Kolarvograd through Sliven to Stara Zagora. Kleist 
naturally regarded his own attack as Twelfth army’s most important 
task and therefore demanded 60th motorized division as reinforcement. 
List would have preferred to use the division in support of XXXXth 
corps, but Haider, who together with Hitler overestimated Yugoslavia’s 
fighting power, supported Kleist and the commander of Twelfth army 
had to give way .43 

While very considerable changes took place in the deployment on 
the eastern and western frontiers of Bulgaria, the situation on her 
southern border remained basically unchanged. The 2nd armoured 
division was transferred south and placed under the command of 
XVIIIth corps for the purpose of outflanking the Metaxas line by a 
lunge over Yugoslav territory, while 4th mountain division, as already 
mentioned, was taken back northward and placed under Kleist. The 
only force that remained virtually unaffected by the changes was 
XXXth corps deployed in western Thrace opposite Xanthi. All in all, 
Twelfth army thus shifted the bulk of its forces to the west in a series 
of complicated and very difficult - because of the quality of the Bul- 
garian roads and the weather - movements; on the other hand, it had 
been necessary to bring up only two divisions (16th armoured and 
198th infantry) not originally earmarked for ‘Marita’, none of which 
was to see action. 

If the movements of Twelfth army were greatly hampered by the 
state of the Bulgarian road network, it did at least have its units within 
a reasonable distance of their new deployment areas. No so Colonel 
General von Weich’s Second army, which was detailed to carry out the 
attack on Yugoslavia from the north. When first allocating forces for 
operation ‘Marita’ the Wehrmacht had had at its disposal a large 
number of divisions unengaged on any operation, among which OKH 
was free to choose. In March 1941, however, such divisions as were not 
used as garrisons in the occupied territories or engaged in reorganiza- 
tion within the plan for the enlargement of the army were for the most 
part incorporated in a series of vast movements from west to east and 
from east to west; there was no ‘free’ reservoir of forces OKH could 
send to Yugoslavia, and the divisions of Second army had therefore to 
be taken from those earmarked for ‘Barbarossa’. In order to understand 
the problems connected with the concentration of Second army, as well 
as the all-important question of the effect of this concentration on the 
build-up for ‘Barbarossa’, it is necessary to delve a little into the history 
of the latter. 
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The plans laying down the details of the army build-up for ‘Barba- 
rossa’ were prepared by Heusinger’s operations department and sub- 
mitted to Haider on 29 January ,44 together with the deployment order 
to which they were appended. Four days later Haider explained them 
to Hitler. The principle governing the proposed timetables was that of 
delaying the introduction of the maximum capacity railway schedule 
for as long as possible, partly in order to avoid giving up the camou- 
flage and partly for economic reasons.4 5 The need to preserve the 
camouflage for as long as possible also dictated that the majority of the 
forces, including practically all the ‘fast’ (i.e. armoured and motorized) 
units, were to be brought up at the last possible moment. The build-up 
was divided into four stages, the first of which was already in progress 
at the time of Haider’s report^ 6 The second, comprising 17 divisions, 
was scheduled to start rolling east at a rather leisurely pace in mid- 
March and to last until mid-April.47 The third and fourth stages, 
scheduled to start moving on 12 and 25 April respectively, included 
between them the majority of the units involved in the build-up and, 
unlike their predecessors, were to employ the maximum capacity 
railroad schedule. The ‘fast’ forces were concentrated in stage IV, 
while the tail of the transports was formed by the armoured and motor- 
ized divisions coming up from the Balkans. The strategic reserves 
for the Russian campaign were not included in this build-up; they 
were to start rolling only after the beginning of hostilities in a fifth 
staged 8 

Although OKH had warned OKW on 31 January that after 10 
March it would no longer be possible to introduce major changes in the 
build-up, 49 on 17 March Hitler abolished the entire right wing of army 
group south and thereby forced OKH to revise its plans. On 21 Febru- 
ary Haider sent an officer to explain the army build-up to OKW, which 
consequently ordered the other two branches of the Wehrmacht to 
prepare their own schedules for incorporation into that of the army. 5 ° 
The overall OKW timetable was not to be ready before mid-March. 51 
Until that time only 2500 out of the 17,000 trains comprising the build- 
up had run to the east, mainly carrying infantry divisions; 58 the begin- 
ning of the concentration of the ‘fast’ divisions was still five weeks 
away, while that of the various army troops did not start until 19 
March. 88 

This, then, was the situation of the ‘Barbarossa* build-up at the time 
of the Yugoslav coup : its timetable had only just been laid down, its 
transports were proceeding at a rather leisurely pace on a peace-time 
railway schedule, and the majority of the forces had not yet moved 
from the bases where they were engaged in regrouping and training. 

At the same time as these west-east movements, 21 divisions - mostly 
of second class quality - were engaged on a series of movements from 
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east to west. The purpose of this manoeuvre was to deceive foreign 
agents - as well as the troops themselves - into thinking that Germany 
was preparing for an invasion of England in the spring.54 

It is extremely hard to say when all these preparations were sup- 
posed to end and the invasion of Russia to start. Historical opinion 
has mostly named 15 May as the day, but directive No. 21*, on which 
this opinion is usually based, merely says that those preparations 
requiring more than eight weeks were to be completed by that date. 
During the important conference of 5 December ‘end May* was 
specified. 68 In fact, since the starting date would take the weather into 
account, it is doubtful whether the beginning of the attack could have 
been determined at so early a date; late in March it was still open, with 
15 May as the terminus post quam.^ s On 24 February Haider raised the 
idea of securing the equipment of the reserves before that of the divi- 
sions to be supplied with French material, which according to this 
suggestion were to be ready only on 1 June .57 Since five crucially 
important armoured divisions were involved, the very fact that such a 
suggestion could be raised shows that no date earlier than June was 
envisaged. This, even before the extension of the objectives of Marita* 
on 17 March made it impossible for the infantry divisions of Twelfth 
army to arrive on time. All in all, it is unsafe to place the date for the 
projected invasion of Russia than the first week of June. 

What was the effect of Hitler*s decision to invade Yugoslavia on the 
build-up for ‘Barbarossa* ? Having analysed the latter in some detail, 
we are now in a position to supply an answer that is more than a mere 
guess. To begin with, it is perfectly clear that the redeployment of 
Twelfth army with more than half of all the forces allocated to both 
‘Marita* and ‘25* could not have any effect on ‘Barbarossa* because this 
army had practically all its units in Bulgaria. As to Second army and 
the OKH reserves for ‘25*, it would seem that the detachment of 
twelve divisions from the gigantic build-up for ‘Barbarossa* and their 
diversion to the south could hardly have disrupted the latter to a very 
large extent, particularly as it had scarcely even got under way. A com- 
parison of the time-tables of stages II and III of Barbarossa* with a list 
of those forces committed in the Balkans 88 shows that, when the 
Belgrade ctn^took place, OKH was forced to detach a grand total of 
4 divisions - ist mountain, 79th, 125th and 132nd infantry - from the 
transports of stage II and send them southward. As none of these 
forces had yet started on their way to the Russian border, 88 it was not 
even necessary to ‘divert* them; rather, a gap was opened in the last 
phases of stage II, a gap which could be, and was, filled up from the 
OKH reserves. 80 Since the timetable of stage III does not include any 
of the forces listed as forming part of Twelfth and Second armies, 81 the 
rest of the units which transferred to the Balkans because of the coup 
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came from either stage IV or from the OKH reserves for ‘Barbarossa’ 
(the starting date for the transportation of these latter was still a very 
long way off). These forces were: 14th, 8th and 19th armoured divi- 
sions, iooth, 101st (‘light’) motorized divisions, SS ‘das Reich' and 
16th motorized divisions, and SS infantry regiment ‘Grossdeutsch- 
land'. 62 When the coup took place these forces had to be hastily 
scraped together from France, 68 the Reich and Czechoslovakia. 6 -! Out 
of the 29 divisions that were in one way or another involved in the 
Balkan campaign only one - 14th armoured - had already been trans- 
ported to the east. 66 Since the forces taken out of stage II could be, 
and were, replaced by units from the OKH reserves for ‘Barbarossa’, 
while the transportation of those included in stages IV and V was still 
some time away, the delay caused by the outbreak of the Yugoslav 
campaign to the build-up for ‘Barbarossa’ was limited to the time 
needed to prepare the OKH reserves for transportation. Even this 
delay, however, could be made up later on because of the very leisurely 
timetable governing stage III. 66 

For the purpose of concentration Second army was divided into two 
parts. The infantry divisions under high commands XXXXIXth, 
Lllnd and List army corps were deployed in the Graz-westem 
Styria area, which could be reached by three railway lines with a com- 
bined capacity of 78 trains per day; this meant that the combat ele- 
ments of two infantry divisions could be brought up each day, while the 
rear services had to be disentrained in the Vienna-Salzburg area (with 
a total capacity of 192 trains a day) from where they were to march 
by road. The ‘fast’ units of Second army comprising 8th and 14th 
armoured and 16th motorized divisions, were concentrated under 
XXXXVIth corps in the Nagykanisza (western Hungary) area, which 
could be reached by only one railway line with a capacity of 12 trains 
daily and two roads. Here the tracked vehicles were brought up by rail, 
while the motorized columns and services marched by road . 6 7 The 
XXXXIst corps with SS ‘das Reich* and some army troops was con- 
centrated in the Banat, and once there, subordinated to Twelfth and not 
to Second army. 68 As to the OKH reserves, consisting of 12th and 19th 
armoured as well as 100th and 101st (‘light’) motorized divisions, they 
never got the chance to deploy at all before the campaign was as good 
as over. • 

The air force, too, redeployed in preparation for operation ‘25*. 
During the night of 27 March Goring ordered eleven groups of fighters 
and bombers to be concentrated round Vienna in three days. These 
forces were then subordinated to General Lohr of the Luftwaffe, who 
now united VUIth and Xlth air corps under his 4th air fleet. On 
31 March, the forces of Xlth air corps moved up to the Yugoslav 
frontier. Here they were further reinforced by units of Xth air corps 
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coming from Sicily. In addition, General Lohr now disposed of 7th 
airborne division, earmarked for the occupation of Lemnos and other 
islands, which was now moved to Plovdiv for the purpose . 6 9 
How much delay to the beginning of 'Marita’ was caused by opera- 
tion ‘25* ? Since ‘Marita’ was originally supposed to start around 1 April 
and in fact started on the 6th, the difference can hardly have been of the 
greatest significance. In its original version, the plan for operation ‘25’ 
called for an intensive air bombardment of Belgrade and the ground 
installations of the Yugoslav air force to be carried out by Richthofen’s 
Vlllth air corps on 1 April; the invasion of Greece was to start on 2 or 
3 April; the attack on Yugoslavia on 12 April. This, then, was a stag- 
gered attack, each force going into action as soon as it was ready 7 ° 

On the afternoon of 29 March, however, Paulus presided over a con- 
ference in which List, Weichs and Kleist took part as well as their 
respective chiefs-of-staff. It was agreed that operation ‘Marita’ would 
succeed more quickly if brought into closer relationship with ‘25’, that 
is if XXXth corps delayed its attack on the Metaxas line until 2nd 
armoured division and XXXXth army corps redeployed in order to 
circumvent it.? 1 Consequently OKH issued a new timetable according 
to which the bombardment by the Luftwaffe and the beginning of 
‘Marita* were postponed to 5 April, so as to make it possible for 2nd 
armoured division to complete its deployment and circumvent the 
Metaxas line by a lunge over Yugoslav territory on the same day. The 
attack from the Sofia-Kustendil area was to start on 8 April, while 
Second army was to attack on 12 April ‘with the forces then available 
to it’.?* On 2 April this timetable was still being adhered to,?s but one 
day later Hitler overrode OKH and endorsed List’s request to postpone 
the bombardment of Belgrade and the opening of ‘Marita’ by another 
24 hours.? 4 These dates were adhered to, except for the starting date 
for Second army; breaking into Yugoslavia from the east, Panzergruppe 
Kleist made such rapid progress that it was decided not to wait for the 
arrival of all Weich’s forces but make a ‘flying start’ on 10 April. Thus, 
it is clear that such delay as ‘operation 25’ caused to ‘Marita’ was largely 
due, not to any difficulty in bringing up additional forces, but to the 
desire to start operations against Greece and Yugoslavia simulta- 
neously; in the eyes of OKH and OKW the advantages of outflanking 
the Metaxas line clearly outweighed those of an early start of ‘Marita’. 
The course of the campaign was to prove them right. 

THE DUAL CAMPAIGN 

We have seen that Yugoslavia’s refusal to allow German troops to 
operate from her territory faced the Wehrmacht with such difficulties 
that, after the coup, it was considered worthwhile to postpone ‘Marita’ 
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by a few days in order to make this possible; under the same token, 
Belgrade’s uncertain attitude had ‘bedevilled* 75 Anglo-Greek planning 
for months. As a result, the coup caught the allied forces in Greece in a 
singularly difficult position. 

The Greek general staff started to consider the possibility of German 
intervention as early as December 1940. It was clear from the outset 
that if it did materialize the bulk of the army would have to remain in 
Albania, since to redeploy part of the forces in Thrace would mean that 
the Greeks would find themselves inferior in numbers and equipment 
on both fronts. The decision to leave the bulk of the army in Albania 
meant, of course, that the units in Macedonia and Thrace would be 
very much inferior to the German forces opposing them, an inferiority 
which could be remedied by British help, or by Turkish or Yugoslav 
intervention, or both. 78 

During a series of conferences in mid-January, the Greeks presented 
their strategical problem to the British. Both Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
Metaxas thought, were likely to stay neutral in face of the German- 
Bulgarian threat to Greece. Since the Greek army had 14 of its divisions 
in Albania only 4 incomplete divisions could be spared to reinforce the 
frontier guards in Thrace. As the German force being concentrated in 
Rumania was at that time estimated at 12 divisions Papagos thought 
that 9 British divisions would be needed to reinforce the Greek army 
in Thrace. Assuming Yugoslavia stayed neutral, the combined Anglo- 
Greek forces could then be deployed opposite the Bulgarian border 
from the Vardar (Axios) in the west to the Maritsa (Evros) in the east, 
thus covering Salonika but not eastern Thrace. If carried out in time 
the deployment of such strong forces might influence Yugoslavia and 
Turkey in Greece’s favour. 

General Wavell, however, replied that he did not have sufficient 
forces available. All he could spare from North Africa were two or 
three divisions and a few dozen tanks. This, Metaxas countered, was 
insufficient; it would contribute but little to Greek strength while 
giving Germany an excuse to attack. He therefore rejected the imme- 
diate dispatch of these forces. 

This left Papagos with no choice but to try and deploy the five or six 
divisions he now thought he could spare from Albania into the best 
possible positions. With his weak forces, the Greek chief-of-stafF 
reasoned, it was hopeless to try and hold eastern Macedonia and western 
Thrace, particularly as the Metaxas line was at its weakest in the west 
near Mount Belles and could be outflanked by the Germans who thus 
cut off the north-eastern part of Greece. From the military point of 
view it was therefore better to abandon eastern Macedonia and western 
Thrace altogether and deploy on the much shorter and more easily 
defensible Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus (Aliakhmon line, in 
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British terminology) line stretching from the Aegean to the Yugoslav 
frontier. 

Here, however, the question of Yugoslavia’s attitude came in. 
Politically the abandoning of Salonika involved in Papagos’s plan would 
mean the forfeiture of such chance as there was that Yugoslavia could 
intervene on Greece’s side, since she would then be cut off from British 
help. If Yugoslavia was to be brought in, therefore, Salonika had to be 
held. What was more, the plan assumed that Yugoslavia would stay 
neutral and not allow the passage of German troops; otherwise, the 
latter could outflank the proposed line via the Monastir Gap. If this 
assumption were not correct, it would be better to withdraw still 
further and deploy on the Olympus-Aliakhmon-Venetikos-Mount 
Vasilitsa-Meijani-Graeco-Al banian frontier. 

On 22 February Papagos explained his conclusions to the British. 
Assuming Yugoslavia stayed neutral and did not allow German troops 
to enter, he said, the Greek army and such British forces as could be 
brought up should deploy on the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus 
line. This, Papagos explained, meant abandoning the whole of Thrace 
and Greece’s second city; before such an important decision could be 
made he thought it necessary to try once more to ascertain Belgrade’s 
attitude. A coded message was sent to the British minister in Belgrade.?? 

The British seem to have taken a different view of the results of the 
conference. On 2 March strong formations of Twelfth army moved 
into Bulgaria; on the same day Sir John Dill, returning from Ankara 
where he had unsuccessfully been trying to bring in the Turks, asked 
Papagos why he had not pulled his troops back to the Kaimaktsalan- 
Vermion-Olympus line. Taken by surprise, Papagos answered that he 
had not yet had any reply from Belgrade. It is not clear whether the 
Greek or the British account of these events is correct; there may have 
been a misunderstanding, caused by the fact that Papagos was con- 
siderably more optimistic than either the British or his own govern- 
ment concerning Yugoslavia’s attitude. It is quite clear, however, that 
both the Greeks and the British grossly overestimated the speed of the 
German advance across Bulgaria. Papagos and Dill thought the attack 
might start within 15-20 days of the Danube crossing, whereas the 
Germans at this time were thinking more in terms of 36 days.? 8 Thus, 
Papagos still had twenty days in which he could have withdrawn his 
troops, but he did not know this, and perhaps did not want to know. 

This error, whether deliberate or not, made him on 2 March refuse the 
British request to withdraw his forces from Thrace, because he feared 
that in the process they might be caught by the advancing columns 
of the Wehrmacht. Instead, he decided on a new plan; he would leave 
such forces as were already manning the Metaxas line in position, 
while deploying the rest of his divisions and such British forces as 
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would arrive on the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line. By thus 
splitting up his forces Papagos hoped to be able to move them forward 
or backward at short notice according to Yugoslavia's attitude.?* 

The difficulties did not end here. On 8 to 9 March the Greeks and 
the British conferred in Athens with Colonel Peresitch of the Yugoslav 
general staff. No definite conclusions were reached, but the very fact 
that the talks could take place demonstrated the supreme folly of 
abandoning Salonika prematurely. While Papagos was thus encouraged 
to hold on in Macedonia, Churchill took a different view of the matter; 
he evidently did not believe that Yugoslavia could be brought in, and 
therefore demanded why on earth the Greeks were holding so many 
forces in Albania, where he could see no hope of victory without such 
intervention. 80 Caught in this cross fire Papagos stuck to his disposi- 
tions until, on 25 March, the signing of the Tripartite Pact by Yugo- 
slavia seemed to justify the British view. The latter accordingly 
offered Papagos transport to move his forces back from Thrace to the 
Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line. 81 

'Just as this decision was being taken' the Belgrade coup again turned 
the tables. Unlike Hitler, who immediately made up his mind to dis- 
regard any possible diplomatic assurances and took the military mea- 
sures necessary to smash Yugoslavia, the Greeks and the British were 
not at all clear about the significance of the coup. On the one hand, the 
nagging fear lest the Yugoslavs should allow German troops to operate 
from their territory could now be finally discarded. On the other the 
new Belgrade government quickly came to realize the dangerous 
situation into which it had thrust itself and exercised great reserve in its 
dealings with the allies. 82 

There followed a few days of uncertainty. On 28 March the British 
considered that Simovic ‘could maintain the unity of the country, in 
any case in the south'. It was hoped that the Yugoslav army, whose 
morale was supposed to be high, would stage an offensive against the 
Italian rear and liquidate them ‘in two or three weeks'. The Germans, 
in the meantime, were supposed to be held up by the ‘difficulty of the 
ground and communications on the Balkan frontier’. 8 * Papagos re- 
garded the coup as a vindication of his demand to hold on to Salonika, 
and was eager to push forward the Greek and British forces that had in 
the meantime occupied the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line.*4 
This, however, was not done, possibly because the Greek government 
under Alexander Koryzis - Metaxas having died on 19 January - 
feared lest the presence of British troops in Salonika would present 
Germany with a casus belli, or because the Simovic government con- 
tinued to vacillate. 86 Thus the allied forces remained split, with Greek 
divisions occupying the Metaxas line and also joining British forces on 
the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line. Meanwhile, the Yugoslavs 
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also disappointed Papagos. Not only did a conference between him and 
the deputy chief of the Yugoslav general staff on 3-4 April result in 
Belgrade rejecting out of hand the proposal to attack in Albania, 86 but 
the Yugoslavs refused to adhere to Papagos’s strategic plan and to 
concentrate the bulk of their army in southern Serbia in order to pre- 
vent the outflanking of the Metaxas line and prevent a link between the 
Germans and the Italians from being formed (a link which would cut 
them off from Greece). The adoption of this strategically correct plan 
meant the abandoning of more than 50 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 
national territory, and this was a decision which Simovic and Co. could 
not bring themselves to make. All they did was to allocate one army - or 
rather, one corps - of four divisions for the protection of South Serbia. 
The rest of the Yugoslav army with its million men and eight armies 
remained where it was, that is strung out all along the very long 
frontiers of the Kingdom. 8 ? 

The resulting dispositions were suicidal. In Greece Papagos kept the 
bulk of his forces - some 14 divisions - on the Albanian frontier. 
Whatever was left over was spread over two different lines of defence. 
Three and a half divisions held the Metaxas line. Three others, joined 
by approximately three British divisions with some artillery and 
armour, held the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line. All three 
forces depended for the protection of their flank and rear on a single 
Yugoslav corps. Should the Germans succeed in breaking through this 
corps rapid and total disaster was inevitable. Yugoslavia and Greece 
would be cut off from each other, the Metaxas and the Aliakhmon lines 
outflanked, and the Greek army in Albania threatened at the rear. 
After that, it would be a small matter to mop up the rest of the allied 
and Yugoslav forces separately. 

With General Paulus coordinating overall strategy, the Germans 
were quick to exploit the situation. 88 The early morning of 6 April 
witnessed a spectacular bombardment of Belgrade. Besides the losses it 
caused among the civilian population of the capital it destroyed the 
central organization of the Yugoslav army and thus rendered com- 
munications between the widely dispersed armies even more difficult. 

At the same time XVIIIth and XXXth army corps began to prod the 
Metaxas line opposite Serres and Xanthi. However, the line was very 
well constructed and the fortifications made the best possible use of the 
exceedingly difficult terrain, so that even heavy artillery failed to make 
much of an impression. TTie Greek forces fought with the utmost 
tenactity and won the admiration of their opponents. Although local 
advances were made everywhere, in general the line held. At noon on 
7 April Twelfth army had to reckon with the possibility that its forces 
operating against the line would not be able to overcome the unex- 
pectedly tough Greek resistance. 
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While the Greeks were holding out in the north the campaign was 
being decided elsewhere. Advancing westward into Yugoslavia, 9th 
armoured and 73rd infantry divisions under high command XXXXth 
army corps initially made good progress in the direction of Skoplje, 
but the third division subordinated to the corps, SS ‘AH*, ran into such 
stiff resistance on the part of the Yugoslav third army during the night 
of 6-7 April that it was doubtful whether the corps would be able to 
carry out all its tasks, i.e. reach the Albanian frontier, break through 
Monastir and Fiorina to the south, and secure its own northern flank 
against counter attacks. The smaller hook by 2nd armoured division 
across Yugoslav territory likewise enjoyed a good start, and the divi- 
sion reached Strumica in the morning of 6 April after fighting its way 
through the Yugoslav frontier guards. At this point, however, the 
division found itself unable to disengage and create sufficient room for 
manoeuvre to enable it to turn south. Throughout the day and most 
of the following night it was thus prevented from carrying out its tasks. 

The morning of 7 April was the critical moment of the campaign, and 
the only one during which Twelfth army headquarters had to give 
serious consideration to possible important changes in the overall 
plans. 8 ? Confronted with the failure of both his ‘right hooks' to dis- 
engage and turn south, List toyed with the idea of dispensing with the 
smaller of the two, subordinating 2nd armoured to XXXXth corps, 
bringing up 60th motorized division,? 0 and dispatching the lot to 
Fiorina. While maintaining the threat to the Greek army in Albania 
and to the flank of the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus line, this 
move would mean the abolition of an essential part of the original plans, 
i.e. cutting western Thrace off from the rest of Greece and capturing 
Salonika. 

List’s anxiety turned out to be unnecessary. On the morning of 
7 April XXXXth corps finally broke through the third Yugoslav army 
and resumed its advance to Skoplje, with units of SS 'AH' proceeding 
rapidly through Veles and Stip to reach Monastir two days later, thus 
threatening the flank of the main Anglo-Greek position on the Aliakh- 
mon. Farther east 2nd armoured division repulsed a counter attack on 
its flank, then wheeled south and started to descend the Vardar valley. 

A regular race now developed between the tanks of 2nd armoured and 
5th mountain division, which had broken through the defences of the 
Struma Valley. It was won by a Captain Kapherer of 2nd armoured, 
whose advance unit was approaching the city on the night of 8-9 
April. Cut off from the rest of the army, 60,000 of the best Greek troops 
still resisting in the Metaxas line now laid down their arms. Next 
morning the Germans entered Salonika. 

In only three days the forces of Twelfth army had thus succeeded in 
breaking through the first Greek line of defence and occupying their 
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second largest city. Its units were now facing the second and most 
important line of defence, while the occupation of Monastir by SS ‘AH' 
severed the most important road from Greece to Yugoslavia and made 
it possible to mop them up separately. In Yugoslavia, three different 
forces were engaged on this task. From the area west of Sofia, Panzer- 
gruppe Kleist with 5th and nth armoured, 60th motorized, 4th moun- 
tain and 294th infantry divisions started its advance into Serbia on 
8 April, encountering stiff resistance. In a great many cases, roads had 
been destroyed. Fighting their way through the Yugoslav Fifth army 
Kleist’s divisions occupied Nisch on 9 April, thus opening the way to 
Belgrade from the south. It was only after the fall of Nisch that Haider 
changed his orders, for he now realized that he and Kleist had over- 
estimated the strength of the Yugoslav resistance in this area and 
therefore allowed List to detach 5th armoured division from the 
Partzergruppe and send it back south to reinforce the three divisions of 
XXXXth corps.* 1 

Meanwhile other forces were also advancing on Belgrade. From 
Temesvar General Reinhardt’s XXXXIst corps with SS ‘das Reich’ 
and SS infantry regiment ‘Grossdeutschland’ was descending on the 
city. Originally this corps had been supposed to attack only on 12 
April, but Haider overruled Reinhardt’s objections and made him start 
two days earlier.? 2 The rapid advance of Panzer gruppe Kleist convinced 
OKH that it was also possible to bring forward the starting date of 
Second army’s attack from the north and northwest and on 10-11 
April such divisions as had arrived got off to a ‘flying start’ without 
waiting for the concentration to be completed. The 14th armoured 
division advanced almost without encountering opposition through 
Croatia, where the enemy troops, in so far as they were not engaged in 
active fighting between Serbs and Croats, threw their weapons away 
and deserted en masse. The Germans reached Zagreb two days ahead 
of schedule on the evening of 10 April, while on 11 April the division 
linked up with the Italian Second army advancing from Fiume. The 
8th armoured and 16th motorized divisions started to descend the 
Drava and the Danube in the direction of Belgrade on 11 April, 
reaching Novi Sad on the same day. Thus, the Yugoslav capital was 
threatened from no less than three directions: from the south by Kleist, 
from the north by Reinhardt, and from the northwest by Weichs. 
After nth armoured had occupied the Avalla heights dominating the 
city on the evening of 12 April the honour of being first to enter it fell 
to an enterprising Captain Klingenberg from SS ‘das Reich’ who, 
‘with a few men’, crossed the Danube during the night and hoisted the 
swastika on the German legation on the morning of 13 April. 

So rapid was the advance on Belgrade that neither Second nor 
Twelfth army ever got the chance to concentrate all their forces.?3 
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On 13 April Haider discussed the halting of six divisions with Brau- 
chitsch,94 and definite orders went out the following day.? 6 Some of the 
divisions earmarked for Second army never even got the opportunity 
to come anywhere near Yugoslavia; this refers to 100th (‘light’) 
motorized and ist mountain division, both of which were transported 
directly from Germany to their scheduled deployment areas on the 
eastern frontier,? 6 and especially to 19th armoured division, whose 
men never even got the faintest inkling that they had been earmarked 
for Yugoslavia.^ 

After the fall of Belgrade Second army continued operations with 
only three of the divisions originally allocated to it. The 16th motorized 
and 8th armoured marched south along the Drina, while 14th armoured 
was sent to occupy Sarajevo. In addition Kleist’s Panzergruppe was 
transferred from List to Weichs, who ordered it to turn to the south- 
west along the Morava valley. On 14 April its tanks occupied Krusevac. 
By that time the Yugoslavs had decided to give up, and sent over 
officers to negotiate a surrender. Though the actual treaty of capitula- 
tion was signed only three days later - the main delaying factor being 
that, after the flight of King Peter and his government, there was no- 
body left in Yugoslavia with authority to sign - the campaign was as 
good as over.? 8 

After the occupation of Thrace and Macedonia, List too was left 
with only a fraction of his forces to continue operations against Greece. 
In the east XVIIIth corps with 2nd armoured, 5th and 6th mountain 
divisions was advancing along the coast from Salonika and preparing an 
assault against the right flank of the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus 
line. Further to the west XXXXth corps, its three divisions now rein- 
forced by 5th armoured, was menacing the same line on its left flank. 
List believed that, as a result of the extraordinary natural strength of 
the Anglo-Greek positions and particularly as the retreating allies had 
blown up all the bridges over the Vardar, a frontal attack on the line 
would be very difficult. He therefore decided to exploit the successes 
gained in southern Serbia. While 9th armoured advanced to the west 
and linked up with the Italian army in Albania north of the Ochrida 
Lake on 10 April, 99 the rest of the corps, headed by SS ‘AH’, started 
moving south in the direction of Fiorina, threatening to outflank the 
entire Kaimaktsalan-Vermion-Olympus position and to cut off the 
Greek army in western Macedonia and Epirus. This move had been 
foreseen by Papagos and the British commander, Wilson, on 8 April 
and the latter decided to abandon Edessa and to move what British 
forces he could muster to the Veue Pass in order to protect the exposed 
left flank. Papagos should for his part have taken his own right flank 
back from western Macedonia to a line running from the west coast 
near Santa Quaranta across the Pindus to the Aliakhmon, but he was 
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reluctant to take this decision because he feared - with justice, as it 
turned out - that to retreat before the Italians would lead to the dis- 
integration of Greek morale. On 12 April he did in fact issue these 
orders, but by then it was too late. Arriving before the Veue Pass on 
ll April, SS 'AH* and 9th armoured found the going unexpectedly 
tough. It was only late on the 12th that, after hard fighting, they suc- 
ceeded in breaking through 19th Australian infantry brigade and ist 
armoured brigade group. By then, however, both German divisions had 
run out of petrol and ammunition and were unable to follow up their 
success. 

Meanwhile XVIIIth corps - now consisting of only two divisions 100 
- was advancing against the right flank of the Kaimaktsalan-Vermion- 
Olympus position, 9th armoured operating along the coast and 6th 
mountain further inland. The two divisions crossed the Vardar on the 
nth and reached the mouth of the Aliakhmon the following day. 

After forming a bridgehead across the river on 13 April the German 
forces collided with the New Zealand troops forming the right wing 
of the British positions. Falling back on the Olympus Pass the New 
Zealanders resisted with considerable success, and were still holding out 
and blocking the way southward on 15 April. Their courage, like that 
of the defenders of the Metaxas line, was to no avail; as so often hap- 
pens to troops occupying a static position in mobile warfare, the battle 
was being decided elsewhere. Having been supplied during the night, 
the columns of XXXXth corps resumed their advance southward on 
13 April, threatening to cut the British off from the now disintegrating 
Greek army in Albania. To protect his right flank against a counter- 
attack which he still thought might be launched by that army, 101 
a cautious List now detached SS ‘AH’ from the main axis of advance of 
XXXXth corps and sent it westward in the direction of Koritsa. Far 
from counter-attacking, however, the demoralized Greeks gave way 
and thus allowed the Italians to occupy the town without resistance on 
15 April. With 9th armoured division crossing the upper Aliakhmon 
and reaching Servia on the next day, the British forces on the Olympus 
found themselves surrounded on both flanks. Following a decision 
made by Wilson three days earlier they now started falling back across 
Thessaly to Thermopylae, leaving in their wake 20,000 Greek troops 
who, being less well endowed with motor vehicles, failed to escape in 
time and were captured by the Germans. 

While this move was being carried out Wilson met Papagos for the 
penultimate time. Although he recognized the need for the British 
withdrawal from the Olympus Papagos felt understandably bitter 
towards this ally who had not succeeded in giving any real help and 
who was now leaving his armies in Albania in the lurch. Despairing of 
further resistance he asked Wilson to consider the complete evacuation 
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of the British forces in order to avoid Greece further devastation. 
Wilson referred the request back to Cairo and London and on 17 
April received the reply that, if the Greek government agreed, the 
evacuation could go ahead. 

The Greek government, however, was in no position to agree to any- 
thing. On 18 April the Prime Minister, Koryzis, committed suicide; 
the following day the British commander met what was left of the 
Greek government, but they were unable to reach a decision. While 
Papagos and Wilson were debating whether it was possible and worth- 
while to make a prolonged stand at Thermopylae, the initiative was 
taken from their hands by General Tsolakoglu commander of the 
Greek army in Epirus. The latter now saw his forces threatened in the 
rear by SS ‘AH', which had advanced south from Koritsa through the 
Metsovo Pass and occupied Gianina. Determined to avoid a humilia- 
ting surrender to the Italians he asked Papagos for authority to negotiate 
a surrender to the Germans. Should this consent not be forthcoming, 
he added, the army would take matters into its own hands. Papagos 
reacted to this pronunciamento by censuring and then dismissing the 
rebellious general, but this did not disturb Tsolakoglu. 

There followed one of the strangest episodes of the entire war. On 
20 April, in his eagerness to escape the Italians, Tsolakoglu approached 
the Germans and sent an officer to their commander on the spot, 

SS General Sepp Dietrich. After some talks the latter gave the Greeks 
very generous terms providing for the cessation of hostilities between 
Germany and Greece at 1800 hours the same day. A few hours later 
List arrived at Dietrich’s headquarters and, insisting that Tsolakoglu 
did not have the authority to surrender anything but his own troops, 
compelled the unfortunate Greek general to sign a second and much 
less generous accord on the next day. 101 Despite this humiliation 
Tsolakoglu had achieved his main objective, i.e. avoiding surrender to 
the Italians. List next asked Cavallero to stop his advance into Greece 
so as not to obstruct the armistice, and Cavallero referred the matter to 
the Duce. Mussolini was beside himself with rage and insisted that the 
Greeks should surrender to him, too. His demand was referred to 
Hitler via Guzzoni and Marras. According to Haider, Hitler had ori- 
ginally given his tacit consent to List’s move in the hope of presenting 
his ally with a fait accompli, but the trick failed and he could not stake 
German-Italian friendship on a question of preserving Greek honour. 

He therefore disowned the agreement signed by the commander of 
Twelfth army and dispatched General Jodi to Salonika to sign yet 
another armistice, the third, to which the Italians, too, would be a 
party. 10 3 Tsolakoglu protested at this indignity but he had no choice. 
Early on the 23rd the third agreement was signed, to come into force at 
2300 hours of the same day. 
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While the Greeks surrendered the British did not fare much better. 
They had started their withdrawal from the Olympus across the plain 
of Thessaly on 16 April, but were caught on the way by a sudden 
improvement in the weather which brought in its wake inevitable 
attacks by the Luftwaffe. The retreating British forces were hotly 
pursued by the Germans, who were now divided into three groups. In 
the east, XVIIIth corps was preparing for a frontal attack on Thermo- 
pylae, with 2nd armoured operating along the coast and 6th mountain 
more inland. The 5th armoured passed through the gap opened by 9th 
armoured and SS ‘AH’ at Veue, and racing down the centre of Greece, 
followed hard on the heels of the retreating Australians and reached 
Lamia in front of the Thermopylae on 21 April. In the east, ‘AH’ was 
advancing almost unopposed to Arta and beyond. 

The battle of the Thermopylae was fought by 2nd armoured and 
6th mountain divisions. While the former attacked frontally along the 
coast, a regiment of the latter under Colonel Jassi tried to repeat the 
classical manoeuvre of outflanking the pass. However, Jassi’s moun- 
taineers were forestalled by the tanks of 2nd armoured division, 
supported by the Luftwaffe, which succeeded in breaking through 
the British positions and occupying Volos on 22 April - just in time 
to open the way to 5th armoured. This relatively fresh division - it had 
followed on the heels of XXXXth corps without quite succeeding in 
overtaking it, and had seen but little action for several days - was the 
only one, besides SS ‘AH’, which continued the advance southward. 
Its tanks reached Thebes on the 25th and hoisted the swastika over the 
Acropolis on the 27th. By now the British were retreating across the 
Isthmus of Corinth into the Peloponnese, where they embarked in 
whatever ships Admiral Cunningham could muster. An attempt to cut 
them off by landing paratroopers on the Canal of Corinth on 26 April 
failed; although the paratroopers encountered no great difficulty in 
occupying the city they came too late to halt the British, and also 
failed to prevent the demolition of the railway bridge across the 
Canal. 10 4 This failure, however, was of little consequence; 5th 
armoured did not find it hard to construct an emergency bridge over 
the flat western end of the Canal, while SS ‘AH’ crossed the Gulf of 
Corinth by boat near Naupaktos and landed in the Peloponnese on 
27 April. The last engagement with the British took place on 28 April 
at Nauplion and Kalamat, where 5th armoured and SS ‘AH’ encoun- 
tered a total of 9000 British soldiers who had failed to get away on 
time and were taken prisoner. With the arrival of a small German unit 
at the southern end of the Peloponnese on 29 April the dual campaign 
was over. 

Before turning his attention to Russia again it remained for Hitler to 
exult in his victory and divide the booty. On 4 May a big victory parade 
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was held in Athens, including among others an Italian unit which List, 
after much bickering, had been forced by Hitler to accept. 106 The booty 
taken west of the Pindus was allocated to the Italians, the Bulgarians 
took the booty found in Thrace, while the Germans, after taking their 
pick of the rest, left everything else to the Italians. 106 In accordance 
with an order signed by Hitler on 12 April, 10 ? the Balkan cake was cut 
up and divided. For himself the Fiihrer took the territory which used 
to belong to Austrian Styria, enlarged by a strip some 60 miles wide 
and 6 to 10 miles deep. Hungary got back her territory in the north of 
Yugoslavia up to the historical frontier. The Banat, delimitated in such 
a way so as to exclude the Bor copper mines (which Hitler wanted for 
himself, though they had been thoroughly destroyed by the retreating 
Serbs) was also to return to Hungary, but the Fiihrer decided to post- 
pone this step until he could ‘compensate’ Rumania with Bessarabia. 108 
South Serbia went to Bulgaria as far as the ethnical frontier, while 
Germany took over the military administration of Old Serbia. After an 
acrimonious debate with Italy, who advanced enormous demands 
including the whole of Croatia, it was decided to recognize the inde- 
pendent Croat republic proclaimed by Ante Pavelic, and Mussolini 
had to limit himself to Bosnia, Dalmatia and Montenegro, as well as an 
enlarged Albania. Greece lost Thrace, which went to Bulgaria in ful- 
filment of Hitler’s promise to grant her an outlet to the Aegean, while 
the rest of the unhappy country was entrusted to a Quisling-style 
government constructed by General Tsolakoglu. Because of his eastern 
plans. Hitler did his best to denude the newly conquered territories of 
German troops; although List was given the impressive title ‘com- 
mander-in-chief of the German troops in the Balkans’, Greece was 
largely garrisoned by Italian troops, with only three German divisions - 
5th and 6th mountain, and 164th infantry - remaining behind. 109 As to 
Serbia, she was at first garrisoned by those forces of Second and 
Twelfth armies that were earmarked for the OKH reserves for ‘Bar- 
barossa’, i.e. 4th mountain, 60th motorized, 132nd, 183rd and 294th 
infantry divisions - and then turned over to four specially-formed 
security divisions. 110 All these arrangements, of course, were made 
with the specific intention of sparing Germany the burden of garrison- 
ing yet more countries so as not to diminish the number of divisions 
that would be free for the east. However, the hurried character of the 
entire German-Balkan campaign made it impossible for all the occu- 
pied territories to be thoroughly policed, a fact which was one of 
the main causes for the success of the subsequent guerrilla move- 
ment. 

From the strategic point of view, the most remarkable aspect of the 
German campaign in both Yugoslavia and Greece was its gross over- 
estimation of the enemy. To operate against the six weak divisions 
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which Papagos could, with the greatest difficulty, spare from Albania 
the Germans had brought no less than 18 first class divisions to 
Rumania and Bulgaria, with the result that many of them (46th, 76th, 
198th, 294th infantry, 16th armoured) never saw action at all even 
when the campaign had been extended to include Yugoslavia, too. As 
to the latter country, only four divisions and one regiment (8th and 
14th armoured, 16th motorized, and SS ‘das Reich* and SS infantry 
regiment ‘Grossdeutschland’) out of the twelve divisions brought up for 
it saw action, and they alone were able to bring the whole operation to 
an end in less than half the time allocated to it. Out of the 29 divisions 
involved in the Balkans in one way or another, only 10 - or scarcely 
more than half those originally assigned to Twelfth army - saw action 
for more than six days. Because of the bad transport situation in south- 
eastern Europe, and particularly because of the need to start 'Barba- 
rossa’ at an early date, this gross overestimate of the enemy’s forces and 
fighting abilities was a serious blunder. 

There was, however, one more operation which Hitler wanted to 
carry out before turning his undivided attention to the east. Crete, 
potentially the most valuable part of Greece, had not been included 
in the essentially defensive plan for 'Marita’. Throughout the winter 
the island was scarcely mentioned in the German documents. Some- 
time about the middle of April, however, Hitler allowed himself to be 
persuaded that the occupation of the island was, after all, worth his 
while. 


‘SPRUNG NACH KRETA' 

Perhaps the most interesting question about the German Sprung nach 
Kreta is not how it was carried out, but why. In September and 
October 1940, it will be remembered, the Germany navy had pointed 
to Crete as the most valuable target to be captured in an eventual 
operation against Greece; it was to Greece what Trondheim and Nar- 
vik were to Norway, i.e. the most important naval and aerial base. The 
island was the ideal starting point from which to dominate the eastern 
Mediterranean from the air; also, situated as it was on the flank of the 
Italian advance and subsequent retreat in North Africa, it could play 
an important role in support of the offence or defence there. Crete, 
in short, was an important base within the framework of the war 
against the British in the eastern Mediterranean and its capture, as 
Hitler did not fail to grasp, within such a framework made perfect 
strategic sense. 

In the winter and spring of 1941, however, most of these advantages 
disappeared. For one thing, nothing was now further removed from 
Hitler’s intentions than a large-scale offensive in the eastern Mediter- 
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ranean. The war in North Africa had largely lost such strategic objec- 
tive as it had had previously; late in February the British advance was 
halted, April saw a stormlike advance across Cyrenaica by Rommel, and 
May stalemate before Tobruk. OKH was none too happy about 
Rommel’s advance - in their eyes, it was but a diversion from their 
much more dangerous trap in Greece - but in any case the danger of 
the whole of North Africa being lost to the Axis had been removed, 
and if any new steps were still needed to consolidate the situation there 
it would be considerably more reasonable to attack Malta as a base. 

At present the latter was causing large chunks of Rommel’s supplies 
to be sabotaged. The trouble with Crete, then, was not that it had lost 
its strategic value for warfare in the eastern Mediterranean; rather, 
that Hitler had lost interest in the Mediterranean. 

Why, then, did he decide on the capture of the island ? There are two 
possible explanations. 111 One is that Crete would serve as a natural 
barrier between Alexandria and the Aegean, preventing the British 
from entering the latter and thus securing the important maritime oil 
route from Constanta via the Dardanelles to Italy. This was the reason 
Hitler himself gave in his speech to the Reichstag on 4 May. 11 * The 
other explanation lies in the ambitions of the Luftwaffe, or rather in 
those of its commander-in-chief, Reichsmarschal Goring, and those of 
the commander of its only parachutist division, General Kurt Student. 
The latter was anxious that his elite force should be involved in more 
important missions than hitherto, and during March he prepared a plan 
for an airborne attack on Crete. Though favourably impressed by the 
economy of the scheme, Keitel and Jodi thought that the paratroopers 
would do better to expend their energies in occupying Malta and on 
15 April they summoned Student in an attempt to make him modify 
his views. Student, however, replied that Crete with its sausage-like 
form and single main road was a suitable target for his men, whereas 
the better communications inside Malta would make it possible for the 
enemy to confront them rapidly with overwhelming forces. In order to 
justify his plan for an attack against Crete rather than Malta he pro- 
posed that the capture of the former should be only the first stage in a 
series of ‘leap frog’ attacks in the eastern Mediterranean. At this stage 
Goring seized upon the plan; he saw it as an opportunity to avenge his 
humiliation in the battle of Britain and to substantiate his claim that 
‘his’ air force could win campaigns all by itself without help from the 
army. It was Goring who presented the plan to the Fiihrer on 21 April 
without, however, being very enthusiastically received, for Hitler had 
no use for leap-frogging from Crete to Cyprus and beyond. 11 * Goring 
nevertheless persisted and his persistence finally bore fruit, for on 25 
April Hitler issued his ‘directive No. 28* for the operation which, 
appropriately, was named ‘Merkur’ : 
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As a base for air warfare against Great Britain in the eastern Mediterranean 
we must prepare to occupy the island of Crete... For the purpose of plan- 
ning, it will be assumed that the whole Greek mainland including the Pelo- 
ponnese is in the hands of the Axis powers. 

Lack of a strategic objective is shown clearly by the fact that, while this 
directive endows the operation with an offensive purpose (and one 
which, not surprisingly, was never acted upon) Hitler himself, in his 
speech to the Reichstag, said it was defensive. Far from being part of 
any coherent strategy, therefore, 'Merkur* was little more than a sop 
to G dring, whose air force was destined to play a subordinate role in 
the coming Russian campaign. Hitler evidently feared that the am- 
bitions of his air force commander might run away with him, for he 
took care to order that the ‘transport movements [for “Merkur”] must 
not lead to any delay in the mounting of undertaking “Barbarossa”’, 
and that ‘after the occupation of the island all or part of the forces 
must be ready for new tasks’. 11 ^ To make doubly sure, he instructed 
the army to keep in Greece only such forces as were indispensable for 
supplying ‘Merkur’. 116 This operation was hamstrung before it began. 

Under the energetic leadership of General Student planning never- 
theless went ahead. In addition to his own 7th parachute division he 
got 5th mountain division, which was one of the units earmarked to 
stay in Greece for occupation duties, and also managed to lay his hands 
on a regiment of 5th armoured division, a unit OKH was in no particu- 
lar hurry to withdraw because it was not scheduled to take part in the 
initial phases of ‘Barbarossa’. These forces were to be transferred to 
Crete by the transport planes of Xlth air corps and by a fleet of barges 
escorted by some Italian torpedo boats, while the fighters and dive 
bombers of VIHth air corps, now flying from advanced bases in 
Scarpanto, Phaleron and Eleusis, were to act in close support. The 
operation as a whole was put under the command of General Lohr of 
4th air fleet, a fact which gave lead to jealousy in the army. 116 The 
actual descent was to be made at three places: in the west near Maleme, 
in the centre near Retimo, and in the east near Heraklion. In each of 
these areas there was an air strip which had first to be captured and 
which could then be used to land reinforcements and heavy equipment. 
Since Lohr was convinced that Maleme was the most important 
objective, he entrusted its capture to the ist assault regiment, an elite 
unit within the elite unit that was 7th paratrooper division. 

On 20 May after a delay of three days caused by the necessity of 
bringing up the necessary fuel, “7 the operation started. For our pur- 
poses the actual operations are of importance only in so far as they were 
relevant to Hitler’s overall strategy (in fact they contributed very little). 
The paratroopers encountered unexpectedly stiff resistance to their 
attack, because the defenders - a motley array totalling some 40,000 
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men, half of whom had been evacuated from Greece and retained 
neither their equipment nor their organization - had been forewarned 
about every detail of the German plan. A copy of the paratroopers 
tactical manual had even fallen into their hands and was put to good 
use. 118 Under the indifferent command of General Freyberg, the 
Australians, New Zealanders and Greeks fought tenaciously, assisted 
by Tinmens liehe Freisscharler from the population. 1 ^ As soon as the 
landings started the entire Alexandria squadron of the British navy left 
port and began cruising round the island, foiling with some loss of life, 
German attempts to get through by sea during the night of 20 to 21 May. 

The crisis of the battle came at noon on 21 May. Until that time 
none of the three air strips had been captured, and the paratroopers, 
greatly outnumbered and with their supplies running out, were in a 
desperate position. An attempt to land reinforcements on the beach 
near Retimo failed because the New Zealander’s machine guns riddled 
the planes with bullets before anybody could get out. The paratroopers 
landed near Retimo and Heraldion in particular were almost annihi- 
lated. During the afternoon of the same day, however, the men of ist 
assault regiment finally succeeded in occupying the air strip at Maleme, 
at least to the extent of driving the British artillery away into the sur- 
rounding hills. Despite the intensive fire it was now possible to land 
a regiment of 5th mountain division, complete with some light artillery, 
on the air strip. Although ist assault regiment was by now too ex- 
hausted to take a further part in the battle and the transport planes 
were prevented from departing and destroyed by artillery fire, the crisis 
of the battle was over. 

22 May was the great day of the Luftwaffe. Pitting itself against the 
British fleet, it proved that, granted favourable weather, ships were no 
match for planes. Six cruisers and four destroyers were sunk, many 
other ships damaged. The entire fleet fled back to Alexandria, its taii 
between its legs. Meanwhile 5th mountain division started its counter- 
attack, working its way from Maleme to the east; though the Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders and Greeks had up to this point proved more 
than a match for the German paratroopers who were handicapped by 
the loss of part of their equipment, dispersion and unfamiliarity with 
the terrain, they could not successfully resist General Ringel’s well 
organized mountaineers whose chain of command was intact. Although 
hard fighting occurred in many places the German drive to the east 
was irresistible. Chania, the main town on the island, fell on 27 May 
and with it Suda Bay, the main harbour. On 29 May Ringel’s forces, 
advancing against opposition that was rapidly disintegrating, linked up 
with the surviving paratroopers at Retimo and Heraklion. The latter 
group, having been reinforced from the air, had already succeeded in 
taking the air strip. By that time the British evacuation was well under 
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way. It was completed on l June when a German unit caught up with 
a British rearguard which was trying to board ship near Sfakia and, 
after a tough fight, took the rest prisoner. 

With the occupation of Crete Hitler had shot his last bullet in the 
eastern Mediterranean; from now on, all his attention would be 
focussed on the Russian front. Although early in June the naval high 
command made desperate attempts to persuade Hitler to use Crete as a 
base for ‘the opening of intensive operations against the English bases 
and fleet in the eastern Mediterranean’, 120 the Fiihrer did not regard 
the island as a highway to the Middle East but as a cui de sac whose 
only function, if any, was to form an obstacle between Alexandria and 
the Axis maritime traffic in the Aegean. It was, moreover, a cui de sac 
which was increasingly costly to hold, because a British-instigated 
guerrilla movement was soon under way and Hitler’s fear of a possible 
attempt at invasion made him invest considerable resources in its 
fortification during the years 1942-3. 

Finally, the Cretan episode had yet another important result. German 
losses in Crete were extremely heavy - a study made immediately after 
the event admits 1032 dead and 2097 missing, which meant more fatal 
casualties than the Wehrmacht had suffered during the entire Balkan 
campaign - and the losses in material, particularly aircraft, were also 
considerable. Most important, however, was the fact that the back of 
the only German paratrooper division was broken for good. ‘The day 
of parachute troops’, Hitler told Student shortly after the end of the 
campaign, ‘is over.' 1 * 1 


ON THE EVE OF ‘BARBAROSSA* 

We now come to the last part of this study, to an analysis of the troop 
movements back from the Balkans to the Russian front and the relation- 
ship between the German campaigns in the Balkans and operation 
‘Barbarossa’. In the whole history of World War II it is hard to find 
another question which has aroused so much discussion and which has 
received so many superficial answers. 12 * 

Long before the Balkan campaign was over, indeed before it even 
started, OKH had a cool look at this problem. It was a difficult one, 
to be sure, but its size was nowhere near what is usually believed. 
While a grand total of 152 divisions had been assigned to the Russian 
campaign, 12 * only 29 - or less than one-fifth of the total - had in one 
way or another been involved in the Balkans, and this number includes 
not only the numerous units that had never seen action but even those 
which, like 19th armoured, never even knew they had been designated 
for the Balkans . ‘*4 

A second look at the problem reduces its size still further. Out of the 
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above mentioned 29 divisions, three - 5th and 6th mountain, as well as 
164th infantry - were to stay in Greece on occupation duties. Out of the 
remaining 26 large units, 11 - including 2 armoured, 1 motorized, 

1 mountain and 7 infantry divisions - were earmarked for the OKH 
reserves for ‘Barbarossa’, whose transportation to the east was not 
supposed to start until after the beginning of the campaign. 12 s Thus, 
OKH was left with only 15 divisions - or some 10% of the total - plus, 
of course, VII Ith air corps to deal with before the beginning of 
'Barbarossa*. 

On 4 April 1941, two days before the start of ‘Marita* and ‘25’, 
Heusinger submitted to Haider the timetables prepared by his opera- 
tions department for the transportation of the forces. Like everyone 
else Heusinger overestimated the Yugoslavs and based his calculations 
on the assumption that operation ‘25’ would not be over until 30 
April. 128 Since the journey back from Greece and Yugoslavia would, 
on average, require ten days, while another three weeks were needed 
for the physical and technical refreshment of the troops, it was hoped 
that it would be possible to complete it by the first days of June. 12 ? 

In accordance with this calculation new timetables for ‘Barbarossa* 
were drawn up. Stage III, far from being delayed, was actually shifted 
forward by one week and planned to start moving on 8 April. This was 
probably designed to prevent any loss of time that might have resulted 
from not exploiting the railroads. On the other hand, this stage was 
‘stretched out* from 25 April to 20 May, the maximum capacity plan 
under which it had originally been supposed to move being replaced 
by a - very relaxed - peace-time schedule averaging 300 trains a day. 1 * 8 
This, then, meant that the movements of the 17 divisions forming that 
stage - none of which had anything to do with the Balkans - were 
slowed down and stretched out over a much longer period than had 
originally been intended. Furthermore, Heusinger*s new draft divided 
the former stage IV into two parts, IVa and IVb. The former was to 
consist of 9 infantry divisions supposed to run between 23 May and 

2 June, the latter of 12 armoured and 12 motorized divisions (including 
some coming from the southeast) and was to run from 3 to 23 June. 
Both stages were to employ a maximum capacity railway schedule. 12 ? 

By the middle of April, however, it was obvious that the assumption 
on which these timetables were based was hopelessly unrealistic; the 
war against Yugoslavia would be over long before the end of the month, 
while operations against Greece were at this time being continued with 
only 7 out of the 18 divisions originally allocated to List. 180 On 12 April 
the OKH reserves for Yugoslavia were halted; on 13 April, those of 
2nd and 12th armies; and on the day after, a further three divisions. 181 
According to the schedule (ten days transportation -f three weeks 
refreshment == one month) that was required before they could be 
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ready for the east, all these forces - a total of eleven divisions, or almost 
exactly the number that had been diverted to Yugoslavia - could have 
been shifted into the extremely leisurely timetable of stage III. So, for 
that matter, could those forces from stage IVa which had not been 
involved in the Balkans and which, assuming that the Russian cam- 
paign was in fact supposed to start on 16 May, should have been ready 
by 5 May at the very latest. This change would in turn have made it 
possible to exploit the fact that those forces which continued operations 
against Yugoslavia after the fall of Belgrade also started their with- 
drawal about 23 April - in accordance with Heusinger’s schedule, it 
should therefore have been possible for them to be incorporated in the 
last transports of stage IVa. In short, the unexpectedly rapid termina- 
tion of operation *25’ ought to have made it possible to move the whole 
transportation schedule forward. Such changes were not only possible; 
they had been explicitly provided for by Brauchitsch, who was only too 
aware of the impossibility of estimating exactly the duration, of opera- 
tions in Greece and Yugoslavia.^ 2 

Another factor was also operating in OKH’s favour. Because of the 
rapid occupation of Yugoslavia many of the divisions earmarked for 
‘Barbarossa’ could be marched back over those very Yugoslav roads 
and railways which OKH had fought, tenaciously but unsuccessfully, 
to open up before the Belgrade coup took place. This applies in particu- 
lar to 46th and 73rd infantry, 5th and 9th armoured and SS ‘AH’ 
divisions, all of which had originally formed part of Twelfth army and 
would have had to march back from Greece in any case. 188 Also, 
Hitler’s 17 March decision to dispense with the right wing of army 
group south meant that Eleventh army in Rumania would not partici- 
pate in the initial assault and that the four divisions of Twelfth army 
which were allocated to it had all the time in the world to march back 
through Bulgaria without reference to Heusinger’s grand timetable. ‘34 
Thus the number of divisions which had to be extricated and refreshed 
before the start of the Russian campaign went down to eleven. 

The question, then, is why the timetables for the ‘Barbarossa’ build- 
up were not revised when it became clear that operations in Yugoslavia 
and Greece were easier and less prolonged than had been expected. 

The answer is that, to some extent, this was done. Thus, a revised 
timetable for stage IVb drawn up on 22 April transferred 52nd and 
260th infantry divisions from stage IVa to V, that is the OKH reserves, 
while their place was taken by ist mountain and 101st ‘light’ motorized 
divisions, both units that had been brought up for operation ‘25’ and 
were released on 13 April. 1 ** Also, 4th mountain division was incor- 
porated by Heusinger in stage IVb, but was taken out again when it 
became clear that the Hungarians, from whose territory it was sup- 
posed to advance, would not join in the initial assault. 1 ** 
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An examination of the evidence, however, suggests that much more 
could have been done. Thus, 14th armoured division, arriving at its 
refreshment area near Berlin on 3 May, must have been ready for the 
east on the 24th of the same month but was in fact dispatched there 
only on 6 June. 18 ? The 19th armoured, instead of being shifted into 
stage III, calmly continued its training at Augustdorf and was sent to 
the east only on 12 June. 188 SS 'das Reich’, released by Second army 
on the day after the fall of Belgrade, was kept waiting until the same 
day, 18 ? while SS infantry regiment ‘Grossdeutschland’ had to wait four 
more days. 11 ! 0 Finally the examples of 8th and 16th armoured divisions 
prove convincingly that the Yugoslav operation should never have 
caused 'Barbarossa' to be postponed by five weeks. It had originally 
been planned that 8th armoured should travel to the Russian border on 
13 May; taken out of stage IV for operation ‘25', it was released by 
Second army on 23 April and must therefore have completed its 
refreshment round 24 May, i.e. scarcely two weeks behind schedule. 

Yet it was another three weeks (19 June) before it was sent to the east. 1 -} 1 
Still more interesting is the example of 16th armoured, a unit which, it 
will be remembered, had not seen action in the Balkans because its task 
consisted of guarding the Bulgaro-Turkish frontier. Released by 
Twelfth army on 21 April, this division was back in Bucharest for 
refreshment on 25 April, 11 ! 2 and must therefore have been ready to 
move east on 15 May, that is only three days later than the date origin- 
ally planned for it within the framework of the original stage IV build- 
up; however it was not sent there until sometime between 6 and 10 
June. 148 These two examples make it abundantly clear that the refresh- 
ment of numerous forces from the Balkans, and particularly from 
Yugoslavia, was complete ten to twenty days before they were actually 
sent to the eastern front and only a short time behind the original 
schedule. Without doubt, there must have been compelling reasons 
which prevented the full exploitation of the unexpectedly quick 
termination of the Yugoslav campaign. 

These reasons are not difficult to establish. Haider's diary bristles 
with references to various units, none of which had anything to do with 
the Balkans, and whose equipment and training were not yet complete 
as late as the end of May 1941. Long before the Yugoslav campaign 
was in sight an entry reads: 'the conversion of tanks into underwater 
tanks will require 12 weeks'. 144 Allow another few days for transporta- 
tion and 'Barbarossa', for which these machines were vital, 148 could not 
start before the first days of June. As early as 3 April Haider was 
aware that the last infantry division would not be ready before 20 May, 
and even this could be achieved only by equipping a number of 
armoured and motorized divisions with captured French material. 140 
Throughout May Haider was recording the difficulties encountered in 
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supplying such diverse units as iooth armoured brigade* 13th, 17th and 
18th armoured divisions and 14th and 18th motorized divisions, units 
which may have had nothing in common except for the fact that they 
had not been connected in any way with the Balkan campaign. 6 *? in- 
deed, it is hardly possible to open a history of any ‘fast* unit that took 
part in the war against Russia without being struck by the belatedness 
with which it was supplied with its full motor vehicle park. Thus, the 
so-called Panzerziige; before the Yugoslav coup it had been decided 
five of these should be constructed but they were not ready for trans- 
portation to the east until mid-June, after finally receiving French 
supplies. 1 '* 8 The 10th motorized division did not receive its equipment 
until after marching east on 10 June, and even then the vehicles had to 

be collected piecemeal from Germany, Belgium, Holland and 

France! 1 ”*? The 20th armoured, 14th, 18th, 25th and 36th motorized 
divisions were all supplied with French vehicles, but even so the post- 
ponement of their movement to the east was again being considered on 
20 May. Indeed, the problems created by the general shortage of 
equipment, particularly motor vehicles, were not limited to only the 
‘fast’ units. At the time of the German offensive against Russia, no less 
than 92 - or 40% - of the army divisions had to be supplied, wholly or 
in part, with French material. 181 Since the losses in material resulting 
from the Balkan campaign were extremely limited, 182 it is quite clear 
that lack of equipment of all kinds would have prevented ‘Barbarossa* 
from starting before the end of June even if neither ‘Marita* nor ‘25* 
had come into the world. 188 

To some extent, this hypothesis is borne out by the ‘Barbarossa* 
timetables themselves. Thus, we have already noted the remarkable 
fact that 52nd and 260th infantry divisions, neither of which had any- 
thing at all to do with the Balkans, were for some unexplained reason 
taken out of stage III build-up to which they had originally belonged 18 ”* 
and transferred first to stage IVb and then to V. 188 On 25 May, more- 
over, the timetable of stage IVb underwent thorough revision. On the 
one hand, 4th mountain division was referred to the OKH reserves; 
on the other, seven new divisions were now added to that stage, raising 
its total number of units to 24—1+7=30 divisions. The forces added 
to stage IVb were: 3rd, 9th, 12th and 13th armoured, 8th infantry, 3rd 
and 20th motorized divisions. 186 Of these, the belated appearance of 
9th armoured alone in the timetable may be ascribed to the Balkan 
campaign: this had been released by Twelfth army after helping to 
break through the Veue Pass. For the others, we possess some remark- 
able information. An entry in Haider’s diary, reading ‘the last infantry 
division will be ready on 20 May* 18 ? may very well explain the other- 
wise incomprehensible inclusion of an infantry division in a stage of the 
operation which, for reasons of camouflage, had been intended to 
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include only ‘fast’ units. We know that 13th armoured division was 
ready for the east only ‘at the last moment’ - in this case 28 May. 1 ** 

As for 3rd motorized division, its belated incorporation in the time- 
table is explained by the fact that it received its motor vehicles only at 
the very last moment before travelling to the east on 6 June. 16 ? Thus, it 
is possible to explain the late appearance of three out of the six divisions 
in question by their imperfect material preparation. We have no infor- 
mation about the other three; but it is interesting that on 29 May a 
further delay in transporting another six fast units to the east (20th 
armoured, 3rd, 10th, 14th, 18th and 25th motorized) was being con- 
sidered, 160 and that the date of the arrival of the last ‘Barbarossa* 
division, SS ‘AH*, and its deployment area was dictated not by any 
transportation difficulties but by the fact that the general shortage of 
vehicles prevented its timely refreshment. 161 These details make it 
quite clear that, irrespective of the Balkan campaign, the offensive 
against Russia could not have started much earlier than it did. 

A word should be said here about the effect of Merkur* on the start- 
ing date of Barbarossa*. It is obvious that the land and airborne troops 
participating in this operation bore no relation to the Russian campaign 
since none of them was supposed to take part in it. 162 On the other 
hand, the fact that Hitler made his decision to occupy the island about 
a fortnight after Heusinger had compiled his revised timetable for 
‘Barbarossa* meant that OKH now saw difficulties in transporting 
VUIth air corps to the east on time . l6 3 In addition, the Cretan business 
forced the army to leave in Greece two mixed and four light anti- 
aircraft battalions which had originally been earmarked for Russia. 161 ! 

At a conference held in Salzburg on 12 May with Jodi as president, 
these problems were thrashed out. As for the anti-aircraft battalions, 
the army finally conceded that it would be possible to delay their with- 
drawal from Greece until 25 May without thereby endangering the 
timely start of Barbarossa*. A more difficult problem was the transpor- 
tation of VUIth air corps; after some discussion, the army agreed to 
provide for the transfer of most of the corps from Craiova to Oderberg 
between 28 May and 9 June. 166 Within two weeks, however, the air 
force upset this arrangement and demanded that the corps should be 
transported to East Prussia instead. 16 * Acceptance of this demand 
would involve a delay of no less than ten days in the start of ‘Barba- 
rossa*; since the deployment could not be camouflaged after the start 
of stage IVa, that is after 23 May, the Russians would thus have some 
six weeks advance warning, during which they would be able to 
‘thoroughly change their dispositions’. For this reason OKH insisted 
that B day should remain 22 June, and after OKW had compelled the 
air force to accept Suwalki instead of East Prussia it had its way. 1 *? 
Thus it is clear that, although ‘Merkur* caused Haider more than one 
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anxious and angry moment, there can be no question of it delaying 
'Barbarossa 1 . 


IN PERSPECTIVE 

With the withdrawal of the last divisions from Greece and Yugoslavia, 
the German campaign in the Balkans came to an end. It remains to 
(a) say something about the fate of the two countries during the next 
four years, and (h) consider the place of the Balkan campaign in the 
history of World War II. 

Although often very dramatic, marked as it is by heroic resistance 
and the most brutal repression, the fate of Greece and Yugoslavia is 
not of the greatest importance in the history of World War II. In June 
1941 Hitler had no intention of pursuing the war in the Mediterranean 
further; consequently, the two countries became a backyard instead of 
the forward base they could have been and which, for a brief period, 
had been intended to become. Moreover, it was a backyard which was 
both indispensable and expensive to hold. Indispensable because of the 
raw materials it contained; expensive because of the guerrilla move- 
ments which were soon in full swing - aided as they were by the char- 
acter of the terrain, and by the fact that the Wehrmacht did not have 
time to thoroughly police the newly conquered areas - and because of 
Hitler’s anxiety, which was not without reason, lest the allies might 
attempt a landing in Crete and Greece from their bases in North 
Africa. Such an invasion would have created just the situation Hitler 
had tried to prevent when undertaking operation ‘Marita’ in December 
1940: it would have threatened the rear of his armies in Russia. In 1943, 
therefore, he went to great trouble and expense to strengthen and fortify 
the long and exposed coasts of the region - in itself, an impossible task. 
Thanks to Roosevelt’s opposition to Churchill’s plans, his fortifica- 
tions were never put to the test; however, this did not save Hitler from 
the need to maintain many more troops in the area than he would have 
liked - by 1944, there were 125,000 German soldiers fighting the 
partisans in Yugoslavia alone. 

Ferocious and widespread as it was, it was not the guerrilla move- 
ment which finally turned the Germans out of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Nor was it any military operation conducted on their soil. The two 
countries were considered as being of so little strategic importance that 
they were by-passed by all the great military movements of the war. 

It was only in 1944, under the threat of being cut off from their home- 
country by the Soviet advance in Rumania and Hungary, that the 
German armies, still unbeaten, started to retreat. In the process, they 
handed Greece over to the British in return for a safe conduct from 
the islands. In Yugoslavia, on the other hand, Tito’s partisans 
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were strong enough to take over the country without foreign interven- 
tion. 

As part of World War II, the German campaign in the Balkans has 
many aspects. Thus, among other things, it was the last of Hitler’s 
‘pragmatic’ or ‘tactical’ conquests. Whatever our view of Hitler’s 
subsequent invasion of the Soviet Union, there can be no doubt but 
that here we are dealing with something qualitatively different from 
everything that went before. For, although it was perfectly possible to 
define that invasion in purely rational, politico-military terms, these do 
not completely explain why it took place. ‘Ideological’, ‘historical’ and 
‘biological’ factors also played a part in Hitler’s decision: it resulted 
more than any other except perhaps for his determination to extermin- 
ate the Jews, from his programme, which has been standing there, 
quite regardless of the circumstances of the moment, for about twenty 
years. 168 

Conversely, there is nothing programmatic in the origins, develop- 
ment or execution of the Balkan campaign. In this sense, the latter 
stands on a par with Hitler’s violation of the Versailles Treaty, the 
rearmament of Germany, the remilitarization of the Rhineland, the 
annexation of Austria, Czechoslovakia, the wars against Poland, 
France, England. However desirable and important, whether planned 
in advance or the result of external circumstances, none of these pre- 
sented the great ‘goal’ which alone could justify and fulfil the National 
Socialist ‘revolution’. l6 9 Rather, they were a - more or less essential - 
prelude to that goal. 

‘If someone had said two years ago’, Hitler told a visitor early in 
1941, ‘that one day I would be standing with my armies from Norway 
to Spain, I would have had him declared insane.’ Whatever the truth 
of these words when applied to other countries, there is no indication 
that the Fiihrer had ever included the occupation of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia in any of the manifold versions of his ‘programme’. Here is a 
war which Hitler neither planned nor, except for a short period in 
October and November 1940, wanted. A war which, perhaps more than 
any other, was dictated by purely political and strategic considerations, 
a means toward a very definite end. As such, it proved to be the last of 
its kind. In Hitler’s crusade against Russia means and ends were in- 
extricably connected; here was another kind of war. Later still, with the 
initiative snatched from his hands, the distinction loses any meaning, 
since there was no longer a programme to be realized. 

Thus, Hitler’s war in Greece and Yugoslavia was a pragmatic one 
par excellence, one which, perhaps more than any other, was the result 
of circumstances and not of advance planning. It was also the last of the 
successful German Blitzfeldzilge V 0 A mountain of military literature 
notwithstanding, the secret of the lightning war remains, to me at 
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least, something of a mystery. I have not yet been able to discover a 
factor which, by its presence or absence, will make it possible to 
explain the success of certain campaigns of this kind and the failure of 
others. However, it would hopefully not be too rash to say that there 
is a limit to what even the best conceived, best led, best executed and 
most spirited of Blitzfeldziige can achieve. These limits are presumably 
set by the odds which the particular campaign faces. That is, past a 
certain point, the best imaginable plan executed in the best possible 
way cannot overcome disparity in forces and resources. German 
successes in the early years of the war pushed this frontier steadily 
backward. But, however elastic the frontier - and the Balkan campaign 
did not require any very great elasticity on its part, since the German 
forces were so clearly superior - it, too, has a breaking point. In Russia, 
the breaking point was reached and passed. Thus, although Hitler was 
still destined to win many a battle and gain many a tactical victory, 
the Balkan campaign was the last one that brought strategic success in 
the classical, Qauzewitzan sense; i.e. the last one in which 'a series of 
battles’ compelled the enemy <to bend to our will 1 . The very facility 
with which this aim was achieved may have encouraged - although it 
certainly did not create - Hitler’s determination to try his luck against 
even the greatest odds; for, to him, the Balkan campaign had proved 
that 'the German soldier can do anything ’. w 

Finally, the Balkan campaign marks the apogee of Hitler’s meteoric 
career. Never again after 31 May was he to confront the world with 
such unlimited - and, to all appearances, justified - confidence. After 
six years of diplomacy and two of war Hitler had reduced France to 
impotence, thrown the British out of their last continental foothold, 
and either conquered or reduced to satellite status most of the other 
states of non-Soviet Europe. True, there were still a few sore thumbs - 
Spain being a prominent one - but these could easily be dealt with 
after the destruction of the Soviet Union, but although on the verge of 
success, Hitler ultimately failed to achieve this aim. 



CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the most striking aspect of Hitler’s Greek and Yugoslav policy 
in the years 1940-1 is the difference in his attitude towards the two 
countries. On the face of it the existence of such a difference seems 
rather surprising, for the two countries have much in common geo- 
graphically, historically, politically and economically. Both Greece and 
Yugoslavia belong to southeastern Europe. Both had benefited from 
the peace treaties of 1919 and their general orientation in foreign policy 
was therefore pro-western. While Germany did not really have terri- 
torial claims against either, both regarded Italy as their most dangerous 
enemy. 1 Their economies being based on the export of surplus agricul- 
tural products and raw materials, their relations with the highly 
industrialized Germany economy could not but be basically similar. 

Despite these factors, German policy towards the two countries 
developed along entirely different lines. That this was so was not merely 
a matter of expediency - or rather, as so often happens, expediency 
was dressed up in high sounding principles. To Germany Greece was 
very much more remote and less important politically, economically 
and strategically than Yugoslavia. While the latter was watched with 
interest and often courted, the former was looked upon with some in- 
difference. In order to consolidate his alliance with Italy Hitler did not 
hesitate to renounce any active interest in Greece; on the other hand, 
he behaved in an entirely different way over Yugoslavia, causing one 
crisis after the other within the Axis and deliberately leaving the ques- 
tion of whose sphere of influence she belonged to unanswered until the 
occupation of the country in 1941. 2 These differing attitudes were then 
formally laid down in a geo-political system assigning Greece to the 
‘Mediterranean’, and thus to Italy, while Yugoslavia was assigned to the 
ill-defined and controversial area of the ‘Balkans’. 8 

This division of southeastern Europe into a ‘Mediterranean* and a 
‘Balkan’ region explains why Hitler, who so consistently and cate- 
gorically opposed his colleague’s designs on Yugoslavia, regarded his 
Greek plans with an indifference bordering on encouragement. Indif- 
ference even turned into encouragement when he decided after the 
plans for a landing in the United Kingdom had been abandoned to 
transfer the war to the ‘periphery’. Viewed in this context the posses- 
sion of the Greek mainland, most particularly as a bastion of Axis 
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warfare in the eastern Mediterranean seemed worth while. At the 
Brenner, on 4 October 1940, Hitler apparently gave his ally the green 
light. 

Hitler's subsequent decision to invade Greece was caused neither 
by his fear that the Balkans might explode nor by an anxiety lest the 
British should bomb the oil fields. It was the result of offensive, not 
defensive, considerations. It was the Italian failure to occupy Greece 
and the fact that nothing could be expected from Graziani’s army in 
Egypt that determined his action. Compared with North Africa Greece, 
of course, was only ‘a second rate substitute’; a substitute, moreover, 
which had the advantage that it could be reached without being depen- 
dent on Italian consent and cooperation. 

Thus, the first German plan for an attack on Greece was born. Its 
character was offensive, its purpose to widen the basis for Axis warfare 
in the eastern Mediterranean. Like Hitler’s authorization of Mussolini’s 
plans in October, like the German offer of help in Egypt and like the 
plan to capture Gibraltar and cross to North West Africa, the raison 
d'etre for this decision was the war against England. 

Though the way to Greece did not pass through the Italian sphere of 
influence, it did pass through a region which the Russians insisted on 
regarding as within their own security zone. Partly because of this but 
also for much more important reasons, Hitler tried to bring about a 
rapprochement with the USSR. However, Molotov’s visit to Berlin on 
12 to 13 November made it clear to Hitler that the Soviets would resist 
his penetration of the Balkans; also, that they would stand in his way 
wherever they could. Since he felt himself too weak militarily and 
economically to carry out the war against England a Voutrance with 
such an untrustworthy neighbour at his rear, he decided to smash 
Russia as soon as possible. It would be a mistake to try and pinpoint 
the date of this decision with too much accuracy. Hitler was known 
for his prolonged vacillations, and it is possible, indeed probable, that 
he took some time to make up his mind. Thus, the period from approxi- 
mately 13 November to 1 December is characterized by conflicting 
declarations and contradictory actions. Hitler declared his determina- 
tion to smash Russia on one hand, and issued ‘directive No. 18’ for the 
conduct of the war against England in the Mediterranean on the other; 
ordered Gefechtstdnde to be constructed on the eastern front, yet tried 
to win Yugoslavia over to cooperate in the extension of the war to the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Early in December these vacillations came to an abrupt end. The 
‘peripheral’ strategy in the western Mediterranean was reduced, then 
abolished altogether. Hitler would probably have liked to do the same 
in the eastern Mediterranean, but here things were less simple. He saw 
himself compelled to support the defeated Italians in Libya, and tried 
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to find a diplomatic solution for the Italo-Greek war. Although the 
details of this attempt are singularly obscure, it would seem that its 
failure must be laid squarely at the door of the Greeks, and perhaps 
the British. 

Because of his scheduled Russian campaign, and the danger caused 
to its flank by the presence of the British in Greece, Hitler could not 
allow the war in Albania to go on indefinitely. This led to the second 
German plan for an invasion of Greece, the so-called operation 
'Marita’. This plan had but very little in common with its predecessor. 
Its character, aims and objectives were entirely different. Above all, 
it was part of another whole framework. Hitherto Hitler had, at any 
rate proforma, assigned Greece to the ‘Mediterranean’, an Italian 
sphere of influence which he entered only reluctantly and for an osten- 
sibly limited period of time. Now, however, Greece and the Greek 
operation were lifted out of their ‘Mediterranean’ context and reincor- 
porated into the ‘Balkans’, all of which had by one means or another to 
be secured as a basis for the attack on the Soviet Union. 

Hitler, then, did not have one but two plans for an invasion of 
Greece, separated from each other by approximately two and a half 
weeks. During this period the Fiihrer must have hoped to dispense 
with the Greek operation. He therefore suspended negotiations with 
the three countries whose cooperation or neutrality were needed for the 
purpose and made approaches to Athens. Only after failing to find a 
political solution for the Greek affair did he resume on 21 December 
diplomatic preparations for ‘Marita’. 

The plan for attacking Greece now fell entirely under the gigantic 
shadow cast by the scheduled war against Russia - to which it was an 
essential preliminary. The relationship between the two campaigns was 
more complicated than is usually realized. The latter could not start 
before the former, securing its flank and tying down some of its divi- 
sions, was over. These facts were realized from the very beginning and, 
as the requirements of the Greek campaign skyrocketed because of the 
danger of Soviet, Turkish and possibly Yugoslav intervention they 
caused OKH considerable concern. Because of what was planned for 
the east it was essential to bring matters in Greece to a conclusion as 
soon as possible, but the start of the operation suffered successive 
delays because of the weather, Bulgarian obstinacy, Yugoslav reluc- 
tance and Soviet threats. Efforts to speed up the end of the affair by 
sending German forces to Albania similarly met with failure. 

Hitler’s preparations for the invasion of Greece put Yugoslavia in 
a position that was both weak and strong. It was weak in that Yugo- 
slavia saw herself surrounded on all sides by the military force of the 
Axis; it was strong in that her attitude would in the last resort deter- 
mine whether Hitler’s design for a short and ‘small’ war in southeastern 
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Europe was, after all, practicable. In addition, there was the problem 
of the Yugoslav roads and railways, the importance of which has 
been grossly underestimated by historical scholarship. Hitler did not 
treat Yugoslavia ‘like a prima donna’t just for the sake of having her 
sign a - worthless - Tripartite Pact. It was the railways which he - and 
even more than him, his generals - were after, and it was only because 
Cvetkovic had been too clever for him that he had to content himself 
with the empty gesture that was Yugoslavia’s signature of the Tripartite 
Pact. To him 25 March 1941 was the confirmation of failure, not the 
beginning of success. 

The question of the relationship between the German campaigns in 
the Balkans and their offensive against Russia is an extremely compli- 
cated one and should be approached with the greatest caution. Here we 
must recall the ‘traditional view’ - in so far as there is one - of this 
question. It is generally assumed that, while ‘Marita’ was, though with 
some difficulty, coordinated with ‘Barbarossa’ it was the unexpected 
decision to smash Yugoslavia that made it necessary to delay the start 
of the Russian campaign. 

This view seems to need modification on several important points. 
Although it is true that ‘Marita’ and ‘Barbarossa’ were coordinated, 
this coordination became very strained long before the Yugoslav coup 
because of the long delays imposed on the former. When the British 
landed in Greece on 7 March Hitler decided to extend the objectives of 
‘Marita’ and occupy the entire Greek mainland, thereby straining the 
coordination between the two campaigns to breaking point and making 
the arrival on time of part of the forces for ‘Barbarossa’ impossible. 
Thus, the famous question whether the British landing in Greece did 
or did not contribute to the delay in operation ‘Barbarossa’ must be 
answered with a yes and a no; yes in that, by triggering off counter- 
measures, it threw the coordination between ‘Marita’ and ‘Barbarossa’ 
out of gear and made the timely start of the latter doubtful; no in that 
it contributed practically nothing to prolonging military operations in 
Greece. 

As for the Yugoslav campaign, it was far less ‘unexpected’ in a mili- 
tary sense than is usually believed. Although it drew forces from 
‘Barbarossa’, it cannot really be said to have delayed, much less dis- 
rupted, its build-up. It should not have caused any delay at all to 
‘Marita’, and such postponement as did occur was not strictly neces- 
sary. In more than one sense the Belgrade coup can be said to have come 
at exactly the right moment from the German point of view. Its overall 
effect on the Balkan campaign was to speed up considerably the military 
operations and particularly the transport of troops from ‘Marita’ back 
northward. 

The factor which really determined the starting date of Barbarossa’ 
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was, it seems, the general shortage of equipment in the German army. 
However this may be, it is clear that many units from both ‘Marita* and 
‘25’ could have been brought up considerably earlier than they were, 
a fact which proves that whatever delay was caused to ‘Barbarossa’ did 
not primarily result from the Balkan campaigns. 

From Greece and Yugoslavia Hitler went on to occupy Crete. 
Although this island was potentially the most valuable prize to be won 
in the Balkan campaign, it must remain doubtful whether its capture 
served any strategical aim at all. Rather, it was the result of the personal 
ambitions of two generals, who for a short time succeeded in capturing 
Hitler’s imagination. 

This study should not be allowed to end without saying a word about 
the kind of consideration that guided Hitler in his attitude towards 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Hitler’s strategy was not always dictated by 
reason, or in any case not by reason alone. ‘Ideological* and ‘spiritual’ 
factors, not to mention ‘biological’ ones, often played a very important 
part in his reasoning, strengthening or weakening his determination to 
fight this or that particular opponent, leading him to under- or over- 
estimate this or that factor. To a quite remarkable degree, this kind of 
consideration is absent from Hitler’s policy towards Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. With the possible exception of Crete, where the Fiihrer’s 
admiration for ‘hard’ men jumping out of the sky is sometimes supposed 
to have played a part, it seems perfectly possible to explain his thoughts 
about, his appreciation of and attitude to these countries on rational 
grounds. In discussing the subject there is no need to refer to any 
unusual aspects of his mentality, which would certainly be necessary 
when exposing his ambivalent attitude to England or his gross under- 
estimation of Russia. To a large extent, this rational attitude derives 
from the fact that Greece and Yugoslavia were, after all, only a small 
item in Hitler’s strategy. Perhaps the number of problems encountered 
in this small item should teach us that no study of history can be 
detailed enough. 
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Nowadays the superabundance of source material on World War II 
has become something of a cliche to be mentioned in prefaces. Although 
this superabundance is as real in our subject as in any other, large 
tracts of the theme of this book have nevertheless not been adequately 
covered so far. Thirty years after, there still exists no single study of 
Hitler’s Yugoslav policy . 1 Greece is in a somewhat better position, 
though among the numerous accounts of the antecedents of the Italian 
attack on her there is none that is really satisfactory in the sense of 
utilizing both Italian and German sources. No single work covers the 
entire Balkan campaign in anything like a comprehensive manner, and 
the conquest of Yugoslavia in particular has been neglected . 2 The 
crucial question of the relationship between the German campaign in 
the Balkans and the one they later waged in Russia has received lots of 
superficial answers but no serious consideration. 

Thus, the subject at hand presents a number of large gaps on which 
no adequate work has been done so far. In order to at least partly fill 
these gaps all the usual printed sources, both diplomatic and military, 
have been used. Most of them, and certainly the more important ones, 
are too familiar to be mentioned here. 

Unprinted, but scarcely less well known, are two large and important 
sources of evidence, the one diplomatic, the other military. In this book 
much use has been made of the records of the German foreign ministry, 
particularly the files of the Biiro Reichsaussenminister, the Staatsse- 
kretar and the Unterstaatssekretar, as well as a number of less important 
files. The diary of the German Naval High command - a microfilmed 
copy of which can be found at the Admiralty, London - has also been 
quoted frequently. Both sources have already been used by hundreds 
of scholars, parts of them have been published in various contexts and 
in editions, so that they scarcely need any further introduction. 

Far less well known is a large mass of unpublished military material, 
both Italian and German. The Italian military sources utilized consist 
of two files, entitled ‘Esigenza “E*” and ‘ Esigenzn “G”’, both of which 
are available on microfilm. These contain orders, letters, directives and 
circulars originating in the Italian armed forces high command and the 
army high command, pertaining to the Italian plans for attacks on 
Yugoslavia and Greece respectively. This material is absolutely indis- 
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pensable in any attempt to unravel the complex of German-Italian, 
German-Yugoslav-Greek and Italian-Yugoslav-Greek relations cul- 
minating in the Italian attack on Greece on 28 October 1940. In addi- 
tion to these two, a number of smaller unnamed files containing 
material on the development of the Italo-Greek war and German- 
Italian relations while it was going on have been used. 

Even more important than the Italian military material is a large 
number of German military files of various origins centring around the 
German campaigns in Greece and Yugoslavia. To the best of my 
knowledge, no attempt has so far been made to systematically use this 
first class, direct and reliable, though extremely dry and technical, 
material in an attempt to reconstruct the preparations, execution and 
results of the Balkan campaign. The evidence in question consists 
mainly (but not only) of various forms of BalkanAkten of the command 
posts involved down to the level of armies; that is, records of the armed 
forces high command, the army high command, Twelfth and Second 
army high commands and records of Panzergruppe Kleist, the most 
important (in size as well as in quality) unit subordinated to these, 
which occupies a place between that of a corps and an army. Practically 
all the material used, consisting of geheimeKommando - and Chejsachen, 
stems from la (operations) department of the command posts involved. 
This material, too, is available on microfilm. In terms of availability 
alone it would even be possible to get right down to the Akten and 
Kriegstagebilcher of the individual corps and divisions involved, except 
that this would be a Herculean and, in the present context, to some 
extent a useless task, because most of the more important details can be 
found in the records of the higher commands. 

Finally, special mention should be made of a number of studies by 
German officers or ex-officers, which are often highly interesting and 
which, unfortunately, have not been published. Under German 
military practice many of the senior command posts had their own 
officer responsible for putting the operations carried out by those posts 
into something very much resembling a historical treatise or article. 

This resulted in such specialized studies as ‘Der Balkanfeldzug der 12. 
Armee - Generalfeldmarschal List’, by Captain E. Wisshaupt, written 
shortly after the campaign by a person who had personally taken part 
in it. Studies not unlike these were also written by some German 
officers after the war, mostly in reply to specific questions posed by 
allied interrogators. This is a kind of material to which historical 
scholarship would do well to devote more attention. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1 For Greece, this was true only from 1939 onward. 

2 Which Mussolini resisted. 

3 Or, alternatively, to the ‘Adriatic’ which was part of the ‘Mediterranean’. 
This was the definition adopted when the Nazis wanted to calm their 
allies down. 

4 Jodi’s phrase at Nuremberg. 
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NOTE ON SOURCES 

1 Consider the recent account by J. Wuechst, Jugoslawien und das dritte 
Reich (Stuttgart, Seewald, 1969) a historiographical monstrosity. 

2 It is remarkable that, while there are a number of studies concerning 
German operations in Greece (e.g. A. Buchner, Der deutsche Griechenland 
Feldzug (Heidelberg, Vowinckel, 1957) there is none on Yugoslavia. 
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